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Power from 
a new kind 

of windmill 

By Judith Fratig . 

. -V Chicago 

With world energy supplies in criti- 
cal demand and their costs soaring, 
businessmen and scientists are look- 
ing - to snn 'and wind .as dean and 
nitfces of power. 

’ ;ohe amrwer, they are finding, is 
windmills. 

In Detroit. John Z. DeLorean, the 
shaggy-haired engineer who walked 
away from a $850,000 post as a 
General Motors vice-president, has 
created a new kind of generator. If it 
works, the- DeLorean windmill will 
produce enough energy to heat 1,000 
homes and store what’s left, cleanly 
and cheaply 1 

Engineers who have examined Mr. 
DeLorean 's Idea say it appears more 
efficient than other solar energy; in- 
ventioas. The glass company financ- 
ing the project likes it because SO- 
LAIR, as Mr. DeLorean caSs his 
Invention, looks cheap to build,, eco- 
nomical to run, and requires a lot of 
windows. Scientists at Arizona State 
University axe experimenting with it. 

In Sandusky. Ohio, government sci- 
entists at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration are build- 
ing aSOrton, lW-foot high, 100 -kUowatt 
windmill at the Lewis Research Cen- 
ter. It is part of a $25rTninion, five- 
year NASA project in the field of wind 
energy.. '■ .... "_-/ ' ’ ' 

Out of the lab 

The wlndmffl will Tie erected next 


Alias. 

• Missile test stand. 

"Wind isn’t the sudden savior, of the 
energy picture/’ said . Dr. Robert 
Ragsdale. chief at NASA’s solar 
energy program. "AH of a sudden we ' 
won't stop coal minfa\g-og"g tof t down . 
the nuclear plants tiv switch . to sun-,'' 
shine. Bot it ls One other energy 
alternative, and we are.moving on JIL 
We are at the point now of taking it/ait 
of the lab- and into the real world.'.’ 
There are already 175,000 old-fash- 
ioned, water-pumping windmills on - 
TJ.S. terms and ranches: Half of them 
are either izi'good working condition 
or capable of being repaired, accord- 
ing to a survey by the New Mexico 
State University College of Agricul- 
ture, conducted at the request of 
energy-conscious ranchers in the 
southwest 

"The' energy crunch and profit 
squeeze have led ranchers and farm- 
ers all over, to look far ways to save," 
said. Morgens Rasmussen, author at 
the study. ’‘There is a rapidly growing 
de m and for the old-fashioned pump- 
ers.” ■ 

As a' result; windmill sales, nearly 
extinct three years ago, have made a 
solid comeback. In feet, the two 
major windmill companies in this 
country report they are currently 
unable to keep up with d emand. 

Public acceptance awaited 

"Wind energy is clean," said Dr. 
Ragsdale. "It’s always available and 
pollution-free. The name of the game 
is public acceptance. We are looking 
lor efficient new ways, of using old 
sources." . 

And that is what SOLAIR and the 
NASA wind energy project are all 
about' 

The first step in building a DeLo- 
rean windmill would be to cover a 20- 
acre hillside with black asphalt says 
the Inventor, and cover it with a one- 
foot-hlgh glass house, open only at the, 
bottom and tapering into a triangle at 
the top of the MIL 1 
The contraption would work like 
this: Sunlight shining through the 
glass; warms the air entering from 
the bottom. As the air heats it rises up 
the hiH into a 300-foot-high tapering 
aluminum stack (crowding air makes 
ft move faster). And as the air roars 
up the stack it turns a set of 
propellers inside the tube, which 
turns .a shaft that powers an electric 
generator. 

For more power, a second windmill 
propeller, set on -top of the stack, 
catches whatever jbs blowing on the 
outside. 


Where io look 






Israeli Army patrol moves across lower sfo*>e of Mt. Hermon 


UPl photo 


New tactics: Israelis v$. guerrillas 


The* 


lK. Cooley 
sspondentof 
. Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 
Both Rales&dan guerrillas and the 
ly are using new tactics in 
sat round at fighting on the 
i snpes of Mt. Herman. 

rs in south- Lebanon report 
J-LahaveyShifted from their 
'sulnge missions.” to attack 
civilian settlements to am- 
ag&imti Israeli ; military pa- 
stroiruoints hear the Leba- 


Jtr. : 




U: * fcjM-’sh last week in which 
F * V.fers we’V grounded. 
'triggered" the' new fight - 
ing, /which followed a break in the 
■winter., snowstorms and fo£ banks 


which interrupted hostilities for i 
five days. 

JDa response, the Israelis are harass- 
ing the Arqoub region which they cafi 
“Fatahiand" (after the Al-Fatah 
guerrilla organization), an areaof 
about 75 square miles an theLeban^se_. 
side of the ridges where the Israeli/ 
Syrian, and. Lebanese frontiers con- 
verge, near ML Herman's - 9,000-foot 
.summit. : 

Raids rare since 1973 
Palestine guerrillas . first estate 
. lished themselves there by agreement 
with the Lebanese Government in 
October, 1969. Israeli troops havp- 
entered the area and fought 

..a Wffl i aUbtpa , sMtm&xtnt . 
aions, bur rarely sface the October,:- -"V- 
1973, war until this week. • 

- ■ ★Please torn to Page 4 



By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 

Back to ‘Fatah land’ 


Where Israel stands— a close-up 


By Geoffrey GodseD 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

When yeu get to Lod airport to fly 
out of Is riel by El A1 Israel Airlines 
She final reminder of the 


Determination to survive takes 
precedence over need to compromise 


there is 
threat ufder wljich Israelis 


There is 


the most meticulous 


and baggjge search you are likely to 


find at an; 


tra* 


Each i 
Your 
Each or 
have is 
masking 
guard i 
friendly, 
any risks 


:|m is carefully inspected, 
istor radio is dismantled, 
ge in the bag of fruit you 
4ueezed to ensure it is not 
grenade. The security 
apologetic: “You are 

we cannot afford to take 


Bit 


Reaord holiday travel surprises everybody 

Ision just might 


Rece 
be b 


live- 

body 


airport in the world. 


The reason why was underlined 
Monday when two men, still unappre- 
hended, fired bazooka shells at an El 
AJ airliner about to take off from Orly 
airport, Paris, for New York. The 
shells missed the El A1 plane but hit a 
near-empty . Yugoslav . aircraft, 
wounding two people. 

Just as there is the painstaking 
caution about the individual traveler 
lest he be. a potential hijacker, so 
there is the same painstaking caution 
— if not suspicion — about proposals 
for the next move in Israeli troop 
withdrawals from occupied Arab ter- 
ritory on the way toward a. com- 


promise settlement in the Middle 
East The question asked is: Will we 
be trading away advantages we now 
hold that will make It all the easier for 
the Arabs to destroy us — if that is 
indeed their aim? 

Lasting impression 
One of the lasting Impressions one 
carries away from Israel after a stay 
there as guest of the National Feder- 
ation of Israeli Journalists is a deter- 
mination to survive. This determina- 
tion has certainly been brought to the 
United States by Israeli Foreign Mln- 
★Please tom to Page 4 


anind it all 

JSy David Anable 
Stiff correspondent of 
The Clristl&n Science Monitor 

New York 

Now is fhe time to get away, it 
seems. 

In what ®me travel experts Bee as 
a sort of lass exodus from Inflation 
and reces Ion, perhaps in a last fling 
before ga prices and unemployment 
lurch fart er upward, Americans are 
racing to the sun, to the ski slopes, 
ch traditional sources of 
as movies and the 




New*— briefly 

Ftaen&et 

Sport* 


4 Rome Forum 9 

6 Travel 7 

8 Cro s sword 6 


and to 3f< 
entertainment 
theater. 

• Cali jrnla's Disneyland has just 
had the b jgest Christmas Day atten- 
dance in the 20-year history of the 
park. On the East Coast, Florida’s 
Disney V? rid also broke records with 
the best phrfstmas week since Its 

October, 1971. 
other entertainment at- 
tractions fhi California and Florida 
also havef had excellent or record- 
breaking ehristmas seasons — from 
San Dlegqa Sea World ("beat for 10 
years") to Orlando's Cyprus Gardens 
and Busch Gardens, back to Cal- 
ifornia's Marine! and. 

• Despite a bad start to the year 
because of the energy crisis, the State 
of Florida spilled over with excellent 
Christmas business. Reversing 
gloomy predictions, the Sunshine 
State's hotels, restaurants, and high- 
ways filled up at the last minute as 
thousands of vacationers from the 
North jumped into their cars and 



Disneyland 

One test vacation spin before prices prohibit? 


surged South, often without any ad- 
vance bookings. 

• To the North, the New England 
ski resorts have been suddenly doing 
a booming business after several lean 
years. Maine's S addle ba ck resort is 
typical, having just bad its "best 
Christinas week for years." And the 
New England Vacation Center in New 
York has been "very, very busy” 
coping with the rush of inquiries. 

• For New York's theaters, too, 
it's been a bumper se&stzi. with some 


Broadway theaters breaking box of- 
fice records. 

• The Christmas season capped a 
record-breaking year for the nation’s 
movie theaters. The year 1974 was 
probably the biggest for movie-going 
since 1946. 

• Even the battered airlines got 
some respite over the Christmas-New 
Year season. For Eastern Airli ne s, 
Jan. 5 was the best revenue day in the 
company's history. For American 

★Please turn to Page 2 


Comparing Ford, 
Demofcrat plans 
on oil taxes 


Leaders will try! 
to mesh differences 


,X3m 


By Harry B. 
Staff corresponded 
The Christian Science 


tof 

Monitor 


{Washington 

President Ford and Cmgress now 
settle down to the Comdex and ar- 
duous business of welding their differ- 
ing economic blueprint t into one 
comprehensive package f or the U.S. 

As both strive to shov the nation 
leadership, and as each 1 »pa a wary 
eye on the other, it is clear that 
Americans almost certa. dy will end 
. up paying less federal im xme tax but 
may pay up to 16 cents a gallon more 
for gasoline and home he* ting oil. 

The struggle In Washir jtm in com- 
ing months will center on 

• The size of the 1 x. cut and 
precisely who should bei efit At this 
writing, Mr. Ford (who ■ as to Speak 
on national television Mi iday night) 
reportedly wants a 10 pc xnt across- 
the-board tax rebate for : >74, benefit- 
ting all Americans. 

Democratic leaders, wi Lie agreeing 
on a tax rebate, say it ; lould apply 
only to low- and middle-li Jome Amer- 
icans, though as yet tl jy otter no 
specifics. 

'• How a reduction k oil imports 
should be achieved whether 
through price increases, ls Mr., Ford 
proposes, or through gw eramept al- 
location of supplied, or ev n rationing, 
as some Democrats advo ate. 

Despite their differing ipproi .dies. 
President Ford apd leaders (f the 
heavily Democratic Congress Realize 
that the American people axle de- 
manding action. 

"I have talked to .the President," 
said House Speaker Carl Albert (D) of 
Oklahoma Monday, "and I have* -told 
him we will cooperate wherever we . 
could. I hope we see eye to eye 
because we are all in the’ same boat 
together.". '• V \ 

The Democratic ^program, dis- 
closed Monday by Speaker Albert sets 
forth seven "immediate action 
goals," which Congress is urged to 
enact 4 ‘cm a very fast basis.' ’ ' 

These goals, including tax relief for 
low- and middle-income Americans, 
lower interest rates, allocation of 



By Paul Conklin, 

Americans await answers 

.-credit and help for . the,, stricken 
housing industry, are couched in 
general terms, reflecting the fact that 
a consensus an details must be forged 
within a widely disparate Congress. 

On the size of a tax cut ter 
example, Mr. Albert said it could be 
"as low as $10 billion, or as high as 
★Please turn to Page 4 


U.S. student-loan agency 
puts squeeze on defaulters 


By Clayton Janies 
Staff writer of • 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Too many college graduates are 
trying to sidestep their school debts. 
U.S. officials say — and leaving the 
federal government with a bill of 
more than a quarter billion dollars. 

As a result, the government’s $1 
billion-a-year guaranteed student 


IRA seeks 
respectability 
via politics 

By Jonathan Harech 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

The gunmen of the Irish Republican 

Army (IRA) are moving to exploit the 

paradox that while their organization 
now ls outlawed in both Britain and 
the Irish Republic, their political 
arm, Sinn Fein, is not. IRA members, 
unacceptable as such to officialdom In 
both London and Dublin, are trying to 
establish themselves as; worthy of 
dealing with, if they wear a Sinn Fein 
rather than an IRA hat 

An example of this is David 
O’CosmelL 

A month ago handsome schoolmas- 
ter O 'Connell was proudly billed as 
chief of staff of the illegal "provisio- 
nal" IRA. Now he speaks as respect- 
able vice-president of Sinn Fein. 

Associate defected 

Unfortunately for Hr. O’Connell's 
public-relations drive, he is probably 
best known for his poor judgment in 
choosing associates. First came IRA 
heroine Maria Maguire, who defected 
to Britain and sold her story to the 
Sunday newspapers. Then came Dr. 
Bridget Rose Dugdale, the English 
heiress whose bomb run in a hijacked 
helicopter and attempt to turn the 
IRA into high-class art thieves landed 
her with a long Irish prison sentence 
and a jail-bom son. 

*Please turn to Page 4 



loan program — the largest single 
source of flnnnrfui aid for the nation's 
college students — now is becoming 
one of the nation’s most aggressive 
collection agencies. 

. . A newly trained corps of 136 federal 
collectors is looking for — and 
finding — graduates who are default- 
ing on loans and farcing them to pay 
up. 

Bankruptcy cop-out 

For many graduates who have been 
unable to find well-paying jobs — or 
any job at all — repaying a multi- 
thousand dollar loan is too bur- 
densome. Deep in debt, they use the 
legal escape hatch of declaring bank- 
ruptcy — and wipe out all obligations. 

Dodging a debt this way means the 
freBh graduate loses little except his 
credit rating. But ter the government 
which was banking on the intangible 
asset of the student’s future earning 
power for .repayment, there is little 

chance for recovery. 

While student bankruptcy is in- 
creasing, more than 90 percent of the 
loan evasions are straight defaults by 
ex-students who cannot or will not 
pay. 

The government has pumped more 
than $7 billion Into student loans since 
1968. And more than $2 billion of those 
loans are now reaching maturity at 
the same time the economy is squeez- 
ing the pocketbooks of recent gradu- 
ates. 

Loan agency "asks' 

"If we don't ask ter the money, I 
don’t think we are going to get it." 
said Kenneth A. Kohl, associate com- 
missioner for guaranteed loans at the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

So the new federal collectors are 
“asking." In the last six months of 
1974, when vigorous collection began, 
twice the amount of owed money was 
rounded up as during the first six 
months. 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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School aid: can it be more fair? 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

Who should pay for a child's educa- 
tion? 

This question Is stirring con- 
troversy across the United States as 
state lawmakers come under increas- 
ing pressure from poorer commu- 
nities to devise "fairer” systems of 
distributing school aid. 

Parents in city ghettos and In rural, 
economically depressed areas are 
arguing in courts with increa si ng 
success that local property taxes — on 
which most public school funding 
systems in the country are based — 
are not an equitable basis for deter- 
mining which school districts get 
more funds. 

Youngsters in poorer areas, they 
charge, Inevitably wind up getting 
less funds, Inferior schools, and a 
poorer education. 

Courts in many Instances are agree- 
ing. At least eight states are under 
court orders to reform their school 
financing systems, according to a 
task force on school funding set up by 
the National Conference of State 
Legislatures. 


and the Legislature has yet to provide 
any new funding method. 

Gov. Brendan T. Byrne has filed a 
motion with the court asking it to 
order a redistribution of the state’s 
current $640 million in aid. If the court 
redistributes the aid, 128 of the state’s 
607 school districts would be forced to 
give up all state aid, and about 100 
districts would receive large in- 
creases. 

On Jan. 15 a special commission 
that has studied Connecticut’s school 
financing is set to unveil a plan that 
its architects say Is designed to 
appease wealthy districts and yet be 
acceptable to the district court that 
ordered the current system re- 
vamped. 


Hood" or ‘‘take from the rich and give 
to the poor" approach. And "special 
education" for the handicapped, 
Wind, etc. will be Increased. 

Dr. John Callahan, director of the 
Task Force on School Financing for 
the National Conference of State 
Legislatures, says similar proposals 
are under consideration til other 
states, and these appear to be the best 
alternatives to the current property 
tax systems. 


Local control retained 


Financing systems changed 

In the face of the mounting legal 
pressure, 13 states have changed their 
school financing systems substan- 
tially since 1971. However, some 
wealthy school districts In such di- 
verse states as Florida, Kansas, 
Maine, and M ontana, have filed suits 
aimed at overthrowing these re- 
formed systems. 

Residents in these well-to-do dis- 
tricts object to plans that equalise the 
amounts of money spent in all dis- 
tricts. They abject to their higher 
property taxes going to support 
schools in poorer areas. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that Inequitable school funding is not 
a violation of the 14th Amendment's 
"Equal Protection" clause. In doing 
so, the high court tossed the emotional 
issue "«n. the doorsteps of the state 
legit>i&turea p '-’R f ^o rie educator put it. 

Although only about 25 percent of 
the states have thus fartickan stops to 
reform their school funding systems, 
most of them do have plans at various 
stages of consideration. 


Donna E. Shalala, a political econo- 
mist at Columbia University who is In 
charge of the study group, says the 
plan keeps local control and local 
options — a frequent source of com- 
plaint about reformed systems — yet 
it also distributes more money to 
“property poor" and "property rich" 
districts alike. It keeps the state's 
current “flat grant" of $250 per pupil, 
regardless of district 
An Important element says Miss 
Shalala, s that the wealthy districts 
will not receive less. The architects of 
the plan purposely avoided a "Robin 


Limits imposed 
Dr. Callahan says "the property tax 
can't vanish — that’s impossible — 
but it can be more equitably adminis- 
tered." In 10 states with reformed 
financing methods, strict limitations 
have been placed on the amounts of 
property taxes that go to the schools. - 
Dr. Callahan points out that in 
seven states voters recently have 
turned down proposals to limit or train 
property taxes, mainly because, he 
says, they have been tied to new 
expanded state taxes. Voters also 
show considerable concern for local 
control of schools. 

Schoolteachers by and large sup- 
port local control, which provides 
them with greater bargaining lever- 
age for contracts and salaries. 

The National Education Associ- 
ation, however, has been urging re- 
forms, and has joined plaintiffs in 
suits challenging current systems. . 


* Record holiday travel . . . 


Continue djfrom Page 1 

Airlines, Dec. 20 and 21 were the two 
heaviest traffic days ever. 


• Over the last couple of months 
the largest single vacation resort in 
the U.S.,rSea Pines Plantation on 
Hilton Hckd Island, South Carolina, 
has done "better that it has ever 
done" in Its 16-year existence. The 
5,000-acre 2,000-bedroom resort's 
business vas up 28 percent In Novem- 
ber, 32 percent in December, and 48 
percent so far this month as weary 
business executives sought its relaxa- 
tion. 


time of depression," says a Dis- 
neyland spokesman. 

People are spending money on 
entertainment, not in the stores, says 
a spokesman for San Diego’s Sea 
World. And .for reasons no one seems 
to quite understand, Americans have 
decided on the Christmas-New Year 
season as their big moment to get 
away from it all. 

Welcome fo some 


Neither state officials nor private 
operators are entirely sure of what is 
behind this sudden bonanza. 


18 months elapse 


In a landmark decision hi 1973, the 
New Jersey State Supreme Court 
struck down the state’s property tax- 
baaed system of school financing and 
gave the Legislature 18 months in 
which to come up with a new system. 
On Dec. 31, the 18 months were up, 


But they grope for a variety of 
possibilities,- from sheer escapism, to 
a revived demand for- family enter- 
tainment, to a "last fling" before 
unemployment gets worse and Presi- 
dent Ford slaps some form ed tax on 
gas. 

traditional that films and 


'It'* 


outdoor Entertainment do well at a 


For resorts and vacation states 
badly hit by the energy crisis during 
the first quarter of 1974, this largely 
unexpected reversal provides wel- 
come relief. 

The overall trend now seems to be 
of vacationers determined to get out 
of the back yard, but traveling shorter 
distances than before. 

European travel has been severely 
cut back, Caribbean travel is mixed, 
and Florida and California appear to 
be getting much more than usualof 
their visitors in cars and from Ijew-jfl 
distant States.-' 

The New Orleans and Gulf Coast 
areas also reported a good Christmas 
season. / 
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Here’s 
How 
You Can 
Sponsor 

A Child 


Herds What \bu Do 


• Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 

• Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

Or... 

• Check the Njx marked “Choose 
any child w.io needs my help," 
allowing us to assign you a child 
from our emergency list 

• Enclose your first monthly check. 

The cost is only S15 each month 
to help a child who needs you. 

Here’s What You Will 
Receive 

• In about two weeks you’ll receive 
a Personal Sponsor Folder with 
photograph and information on 
the child you sponsor and a de- 
scription of the project where the 
child receives help. 

• Later on — a “welcome letter" 
from the overseas field office. 

• Progress reports on thechild when 
you request them. 

• A Christmas greeting from the 
child. 

• The opportunity to write directly to the child. 
You will be given the mailing address and de- 
tailed instructions on mail to your child's 
country. 

• Letters from the child answering your corre- 
spondence. You receive the child's original 
letter and an English translation from an over- 
seas office. (Staff workers help children unable 
to write.) 

• And the satisfaction that comes from helping a 
deserving child. 

Hen& What \bur 
Sponsored Child Receives 

• In children's homes: supjdementary food, cloth- 
ing, health care, and dedicated housemothers. 

• In Family Helper Projects: school supplies and 
clothing, health assistance, e merg e n cy rood and 
shelter, and family guidance from a trained 
child care worker. 

• Special aid depending on the country and the 
type of project. 

• Psychological support because the child knows 
you care. 



Faucet-Queen 



'■ World’s" 

Most Popular Screw-on 


FAUCET SPRAY 


■ Designed to fit Inside or 
outside threaded faucets 

■ Flexible rubber bellows 
neck provides spray or 
no-splash stream to every 
area of sink 

■ Stainless steel spray plate 
for longer life. 

■ Available In super- 
markets, variety, 
department end 
hardware stores 


Let 

Monitor ads 
guide you ! 


Congress 


draws an 
attentive 



By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


Rarely has any new U.S. Congress 
been awaited with as much interest as 
the one that convenes here Tuesday. 
And with good reason. ' 

Congresses come and go every two 
years, with one much like another 
apart from a relative handful of new 


- But this pre-bicentennial year Con- 
gress Is different — perhaps one of the 
most radically changed In the nation’s 
190-year history. And it could trigger 
radical changes in the way the coun- 
try's affairs are conducted. In fact. It 
already has. 


Relationships change 


Here’s why: 

• New relationship to the White 
House. Both the President and Vice- 
President have been chosen by Con- 
gress instead of the nation's voters 
(under the Constitution ’ s 25th Amend- 
ment for filling vacancies in those 
offices). Mr. Ford, the new President, 
frankly told Congress three days after 
being sworn in last August: ’T am 
your man. ...” 

And Congress is well aware that 
President Ford Is "Its man” in more 
than a constitutional sense. He served 
his entire 25-year pre-pres idential 
political career in Congress and has 
shown himself to be Instinctively 
Congress-oriented. 


• New makeup. The new House of 
Representatives bulges with mare 
newcomers (92 out of 435) than any 
House since 1949. They are almost 
uniformly moderate or liberal philo- 
sophically — and untraditianaliy as- 
sertive, already summoning the pow- 
erful committee chairmen to meet 
with them last week to justify why 
they should be re-elected. • 

"These new members," predicts 
one canny aider member. Rep. Frank 
Thompson Jr. (D) of New Jersey, 
"will have a much more Important 
-IWKTBr pmy'mHhany previooa fresh- 
man class." 


• A new order. The House that 
convenes this week is barely recogniz- 
able from the bid obstructionist House 
with a reputation for blocking and 
throttling eveoythlng from civil rights 
hills to social programs. 

Internal reforms and the infusion of 
new members have dismantled the 
empire of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and placed history’s first black 
members on that committee (Rep, 
Charles B. Rangel (D) of New York) 
and the powerful Rules Committee 
(Rep. Andrew Young (D) of Georgia). 

"Reform is sweeping through the 
musty halls of Congress," admits one 
of Congress’s keenest critics, Com- 
mon Cause, the public-interest lobby. 

• New boldness by leadership. 
Prodded by these changes and the 
new relationship with \ the White 
House, congressional leaders are be- 
ginning to reclaim some of the initia- 
tive surrendered long ago to the 
presidency; 


Task force plan 

House Speaker Carl Albert (D) of 
Oklahoma upstaged the President, 
two days before his State of the Union 
message, by revealing on Monday, 
Jan. 18, a congressional teak force's 
program for the nation’s economic 
recovery. 

And If the veteran c on gr es si o nal 
leaders fall, to be aggressive enough, 
others are waiting impatiently In the 
wings. Most conspicuously, (here is 
the newly -elected chairman of rank- 
and-file House Democrats, Rep. Phil- 
lip Burton of California, an ambitious 
and sell-described "fighting liberal." 


Sponsors are urgently needed for ddUreo in: 
Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 


Write today : Yerent J. Mills 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 

Bor 26511, Richmond. Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a □ boy □ girl in 


(Country). 


□ Choose any child who needs my help. 1 will 
pay $15 a month. I enclose first payment of 
SL. — Send me child's name, mailing address 
and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give $ — 

□ Please send me more information. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State. 


.zip. 


Member of International Union for Child Welfana, Geneva. 
Gifts ere tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yange, 
Toronto, 7. 
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HOW YOU 
CAN DEVELOP 
A SECOND INCOME 


Read the practical four-part series by fi- 
nancial correspondent Ron Scherer. 
He's researched the subject from all 
angles, and each article is a roadmap to 
getting more earnings from your extra 
time. He suggests a variety of jobs, 
books on part-time work, and he details 
things nof to do. A valuable series, ap- 
pearing on the Financial page. 


A NEW SERIES 


Tuesdays, January 21 & 28 
Thursdays, January 23 & 30 
in The Christian Science Monitor 
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Church may join 
presidential race 


By Dwight Jensen 
Special to; 

The Christian Science Monitor 


- Boise, Idaho 
Sen. Frank Church of Idaho lfl 
thinking of joining tire growing field of 
Democratic candidates ior president 
of the United States In IPHL 
Yet as he has found out from 
pollsters, 76 percent of all Americans 
hearing his name, ask, “Who’s Frank 
Church?” 

This recognition problem, he says, 
would be a serious weakness in a 
presidential campaign. But he also 
says. "This is going ttfbe a ‘dark 
horse’ race.” And of tils 24 percent 
recognition, he .rays, '®yen at that 
I'm better off than Stan. Lloyd] 
Bentsen of Texas or [Rtfe Morris K.] 
Udall of Arizona, or 
Jimmy} Carter of 
Udell's recognition 
since he announced as a < 


noncandidate, and less-known, men 
are seeking the job. 

Senator Church says he probably 
will decide by the end at March 
whether to run, although he may not 
announce hi« decision until sometime 
later. 



Race widening - | ; . 

Should Senator Cbureh decide to 
run he will . join Messrs. Bentsen, 
Udall, and Carter as w£LLas farmer 
Sen. Fred Harris (D) afifeklahoma in 
the Democratic eflbrt’ln regain the 
White House. He ais^' would join 
former Sen. Eugene <$' McCarthy, 
who has announced ha trill run as an 
independent. ,-f: 

In an ordinary year, Senator 
Church says he .Would never have, 
thought of running ft ■ president. 
"I’ve always thought a presidential 
politics as being Ilka teavyweight 
boxing: you always ha e the same 
aging champions. N thing ever 
changes." But, he pdb s out, Sens. 
Edward M. Kennedy (Massachu- 
setts), George McGove } (South Da- 
kota), Hubert H. Hur phrey (Min- 
nesota), arid Edmuni S. Muskie 
(Maine) — each of >t em, for one 
reason or another, in i become a 


Decisive factors 

He said his decision will be based -on 
three factors: 

• Money. He estimates he needs 
$250,000 to get to the "take-off point’’ 
— hire staff, travel, pay for. tiro 
necessary literature, 1 'make my cam- 
paign credible and make me eligible 
for matching money.” 

• Staff. Can he get the help of 
people experienced in n ational poli- 
tics? He said he does not have muCh in 
national experience and shmKl not 
run without this kind of competent 
help. 

• Opponents. He seems unworried 
by any of the present candidates, 
although he Indicates he might stay 
out 11 the Udall candidacy catches fire 
this winter. 


Foreign -policy changes? 

Senator Church says he would use 
the presidency, to make sweeping 
changes In American foreign policy. 
He would drastically cut military-aid 
programs, and other types of foreign 
aid would no longer be undertaken 
bilaterally. “We must recognize that 
the great problems that face the 
world are not susceptible to an Amer- 
ican solution. . . . 

"We must cooperate with these 
other nations in extending aid to those 
countries that will accept this cooper- 
ative effort, and that will undertake 
effective population-control pro- 
grams — because If you don’t have 
population control the food cannot 
Possibly catch up with the hungry 
mouths. . . .” 


Western Europeans 


debate defense unity 


By; 

Spe< 

The Christian Sc 


:e Monitor 


• t 


London 

estffm -Europetw$$fty^ plunged 
into a hot. debate over greater cooper- 
ation on .defense -r* after years of only 
occasional interest in the subject. 

The controversy surranding the so- 
called "arms deal of the century’! — 
the question of whether U.S. or 
French fighter-planes will be selected 
to replace the aging F-104s In Europe 
— has helped to spur a new look at the 
‘ cooperation issue. 

But defense officials say that the 
major impetus behind the current 
effort . to better integrate defense 
capabilities is the uncertaii economic 
situation. 

The countries of the No th A tlant ic 
Treaty Organization (NA1 D) are said 
to outs pend Eastern Eun x and the 
Soviet Union on detense, ret a num- 
ber of NATO officials priv tely argue 
that in a conventional wi r. Western 
forces would be badly maufod. 

A number of factors t e cited to 
explain this pessimistic J?p©sament: 
bigger -chunks of Western : defense 
budgets must go to pay 1 te Increas- 
ingly all-volunteer NATO armies; 
many Western units tare ntt stationed 
in the regions where they would most 
likely need to be If War brtflro out, and 
the morale and- 
forces is reported to be 
high. 


parts, and tactical air farces use five 
different sorts of ammunition. 

Similar statistics are cited by the 
report on defense cooperation re- 
leased last month by a subcommittee 
Of the Am » mh tv . Th* 

report, prepared by Gen. J. VahKlsen 
of the Netherlands, argues that Eu- 
ropean nations in the future wffi likely 
have to give up the expensive produc- 
tion of separate weapons and obtain 
them from the United States. 

But the only way this solution would 
be politically possible, the report 
maintains, would be for the United 
States to be willing to buy certain 
weapons from the Europeans — a step 
the United States has, until now, been 
unwilling to take. 


Ironically, as officials debate in- 
creasing standardization within 
NATO, Intensive research is under 
way on a replacement for the only 
item of infantry equipment to become 
sta n dard i zed throughout NATO - 
small arms ammunition. 
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But a major culprit is NATO's lack 
of compatible military, commu- 
nications systems,' standardized 
weapons, or spare parts. In contrast, 
the farces of the Warsaw Pact benefit 
from a uniform range of Soviet equip- 
ment . 

In recent weekB, two separate 
NATO committees have suggested 
that , this situation makes the numer- 
ically smaller NATO forces even less 
able to deter anl attack from tile East 
especially in ant em- when inflation is 
reducing the spending poWer of West- 
ern defense budgets. I 

At a meeting of NATO-** Military 
Committee last’ month & Brussels, 
British Admiral of tite meet Peter 
Hill-Nortan revealed an embarrass- 
ing statistic to underline the impact of 
the alliance’s Iadk of standardization. 

Sir Peter skid that in'; a war- 
simulation carried out In a. recent. 
NATp marttimejexercifle.iiearly half 
of the 80 aircraft "Shot down" were 
destroyed by their own side, . 
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Two different systems 

This was the result, Sir Fitter said, 
of incopipRtfbte' cn mmiTfl i M^rtin and 
target-acquisition systems. There are 
two completely different sys te ms for 
naval communication b in NATO. Five 
major navies use one, stud three use 
the other. According to Sir Peter, this 
means that at time of war there is no 
guanuxtee that Ships can ' commu- 
nicate with each other. 

■Hie problem is not restricted to 
navies or to. communications; On 
land, tanks operated by ■ different 
armies need different fuel fluid spare 
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Tuesday, January 14, 1975 


.By Gordon n. Sonvorso, chief photographer 

Israeli construction between Jerusaleip and Bethlehem 

Israeli dilemma: 

West Bank’s status 


By Freuds Ofoer 
." Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

... Jerusalem 

Two events over the weekend high- 
lighted the acuteness at the Israeli 
Government’s dilemma, over the 
status of the occupied West Bank of 
the Jordan River. 

. One Involved the Israeli President 
Ephraim Katzir and touched oft some 
ugly street brawls. The other pro- 
duced a clash between the govern- 
ment and the Mayor of Jerusalem, 
Teddy Kollek, a leading member of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s La- 
bor Party. 

- President Katzir had consented to 
attend the inaugural session Jan. 12 of 
-the national congress of the right’ 
wing nationalist Herut movement, the 
country’s largest opposition group. 

The President's presence on such 
an occasion is customary in Israel. 
But this year the congress was held in 
Hebron, a large Arab city on the West 
Bank. A Jewish settlement number- 
. Jag ggmft-MW pgQapgJhas bew^aet up 
ori-a hilltop overlooking Hebron — 
much to the chagrin of the Arabs 
living there. 

An emotional issue 
Hebron is of great emottonsl.slgnlfi- 
cance to the Jews. Itogntalfta die cave 
of Machpela with the tombs of the 
patriarchs and Was the residence 
King David until 1 m moved his 
to Jerusalem. 

When the President’s intentka/ to 
attend the congress apenhig/was 
announ ced last week, lefkwin g mag a- 
zine publisher Ury Avnery publicly 
appealed to Mr. Katzir to desist. He 
pointed to Arttcle 18 of the Fundamen- 
tal La won the presidency which says 
that "the President shall not tetyre the 


IT’S A COAT 
IT’S A DRESS 

ITS EVERYTHING 

For Year Round Comfort! 


co nfine s of tl s state except with the 
consent of the government." 

The govern lent could not pass a 
formal resolu on approving the Pres- 
ident’ 8 visit, for thia would have 
officially ack awledged that Hebron 
was in a foreig l country. 

So the Pre: dent went to Hebron 
after getting an opinion from the 
government’s egal adviser that 1 ‘this 
law must be roadly interpreted as 
applying only o the President trav- 
eling into aiy area under foreign 
sovereignty.” 

Demonstrations provoked 
. A few hours earlier a group of 
irramlsts and sympathizers, led 
a Knesset (Parliament) member, 
>oa emigrated outside the President's 
franstoB. 

between the government 
. Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek 
was' ov r the gcnrenunent decision to 
aHocat $1.72 tomlion for the construc- 
tion of in industrial zone at Maaleh 
AdumL on the’road to Jericho in the 
West B; n\. f 

■ -rThe ^toitjatioh is that once built,- 
Israeli will .want to retain Maaleh 
Adupiin. even 1 ; if it, withdraws from 
fr parts of the West Bank, 
tut • Mayor \Kollek served notice 
; he did not Want to go along. If it 
i a matter ofldevelopment, he said, 
’there were otheif places in the Jerusa- 
lem region that ought to have priority. 


Would you notice if water heater were off 4 hours? 

Power companies try to cut costs 


ByJahnDflHn 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian SrtiwM Monitor 

Atlanta 

Soon there may be something that 
Americans can do about soaring elec- 
tric bills. 

Power companies are exploring 
new ideas to cut costs, such as: 

• Radio-controlled devices that 
will switch off home water heaters at 
times of peak demand. 

-In areas where tUs device Is tn use, 
it is said customers generally are not 
aware that their heaters have been 
; cut back, as there generally is plenty 
ofhot water in a tank. - 

• Special toermostats that will 
reduce air-conditioner use when tem- 
peratures go over 90 degrees. 

As .temperatures rise, more and. 
more air conditioners are an for 
longer periods of time; under one 
system, a thermostatically controlled 
timer would operate air conditioners 
on 15-minute cycles — 10 minutes on, 
15. minutes off — when outside tem- 
peratures go above 90 degrees. 


Such devices, installed with home- 
owners' approval, could save power 
companies millions of dollars — and 
. thereby help slow the upward spiral of 
electricity bills. 

- The savings come by shaving de- 
mand during the few weeks or days of 
peak electrical use. Power firms must 
build millions of. dollars of extra 
generating capacity just to serve 
customers' greater deman ds during 
these brief periods. 

In the North, some peaks come in 
* winter, when electricity Is used for 
- home heating. 

And widespread use of air condi- 
tioners brings peaks, during July or 
August 

Two firms operate 

At least two firms — Buckeye 
Power, Inc., of Ohio and Detroit 
Edison — already are operating ra- 
dio-c on trolled systems that are shav- 
ing electric demand at peak winter 
periods. And in the South, Georgia 
Power Company has. set up a special 
committee to explore methods for 
leveling out the summer peak. 


Buckeye Power, which wholesales 
electricity to 28 rural cooperatives in 
Ohio, has Installed 10,000 radio-con- 
trolled switches on home Vater heat- 
ers In the state and reports significant 
savings. j 

Although the Ohio program is vol- 
untary, the firm expecte to have 
installed 40,000 devices by the end of 
this year, says Charles Jagk, a Buck- 
eye engineer. 

The radio-controlled d* vices cost 
Buckeye about $90 each, bnt each one 
saves the company $300 [to $400 in 
capital outlays for new generating 
plants, Mr. Jack estimates 
Georgia Power Compi ay, whose 
problem is air conditior ;rs rather 
than water heaters, also ip exploring 
possible devices. 

Summer peak soars 
In recent years, Georgia Power’s 
summer peaking problej i has wor- 
sened steadily. Last yea ’s summer 
peak demand of 8,745 me awatts was 
nearly 1,600 megawatts pigfaer than 
the winter peak. 


Nuclear industry practices defended 


By David SaUsbuty 
. Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Several rrffi trial inspections have 
failed to back Charges of unsafe 
operations at a controversial U.S. 
plutonium processings plant. Still, a 
disturbing number of minor in- 
fractions were found and a review of 
the plant’s operations by the Energy 
Research and Development Agency 
(ERDA), the farmer Atomic Energy 
Commission, is to begin soCn. 

In recent months, the plant, run by 
the Kerr-McGee Corporation near 
Crescent, Okla., has been at the 
center of a controversy generated by 
labor difficulties and media report- 
ing. There have been charges of 
hazardous working conditions and 
failure to account for significant 
quantities of nuclear materials. 

Private nuclear fuel processing 
plants have been the target of intense 
criticism fr om anti-nuclear farces. 
Plutonium is extremely toxic and la 
the nuclear material that could most 
easily be made into a crude atomic 
bomb. 

Critics maintain that these com- 

- thfe 

manyfold Increase in plutonium, pro- 
cessing essential to the expansion of 
nuclear energy. Kerr-McGee is one of 
two private plants presently fabric- 
ating small amounts of plutonium 
fuel. 

Charges from union 

Charges about unsafe plant oper- 


ations came largely from members of 
the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Work- 
ers Union who have been attempting 
to unionize the plant against strong 
management opposition. 

The most prominent event in the 
struggle was-the automobile fatality 
of one of the union organizers, Miss 
Karen Silkwood, which Is still under 
investigation by the U.S. Justice De- 
partment. 

Local officials decided it was an 
accident, but the union claims she 
was run off the road by another 
vehicle. The union says there are 
witnesses to the event itself and to the 
fact that Miss Silkwood. had evidence 
of Kerr-McGee ’s falsification of docu- 
ments shortly before her death. Noth- 
ing of this nature was found at the 
scene. 

Before her passing Miss Silkwood 
claimed to have been contaminated 
with plutonium while working at 
Kerr-McGee. However, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) in- 
vestigators say that they can find no 
evidence that she was contaminated v 
at the plant. Indeed, they conclude 
that plutonium measured in Miss 
stikwood's urine samples, had. bepn 
added. ' ' ’ 

Of 39 union allegations about health 
and safety conditions 20 were substan- 
tiated. Most of these fell outside the 
scope of regulations however. In- 
spectors found three violations but 


concluded these posed nc direct risk 
to the health and safety o workers or 
public. 

Some "bad practices’ dted 
“Many of these were no violations, 
but bad practices,” s tys Harry 
Thornburg of NRC. What 1 cohered the 
inspection team the mo i, he said, 
were Indications that \ hen radio- 
active leaks were detect d at Kerr- 
McGee, the managers rould keep 
operating rather than sti rping oper- 
ations Immediately, Locat lg the leak, 
and fixing the problem. 

“We’re going to have i bjecttons,” 
says Anthony Mazzochi, i union offi- 
cial. They added tlpat the nion would 
soon charge Kerr-McGee with imfair 
labor practices and intim dating wit- 
nesses. ' l 

Records reviewed 
A second investigation, this by 
ERDA Inspectors, checked into union 
accusations that records tyad been 
falsified. They uncovered, 52 nega- 
tives of fuel pins that bad been 
doctored with a felt-tip pen, 

These photos are tak^ to check on 
the quality of reactor fuel manufac- 
turing. However, their report con- 
cludes that- this was done inde- 
pendently by one technician to make 
his prints more photogenic rather 
than to cover up defects in the fueL 


That means Georgia Power had to 
keep some 1,600 megawatts of gener- 
ating capacity ready, even though it 
would come into full use for only a few 
days, or even a few hours. In the 
sourse of a year. And a single, new 
880-megawatt power unit currently 
costs about $400 million to build. 

Georgia power officials say there is 
“some merit” to peak-shaving pro- 
posals being studied, and they hope to 
conduct some kind of research pro- 
gram this summer, says Jack Wid- 
ener, ass i stant to -the senior vice- 
president 1 ; r , ;. 

Georgia Powygr. and other firms 
emphasize they are looking for meth- 
ods that will mean little or no inconve- 
nience for the customer. 

Mr. Jack says that the Buckeye 
system is designed so that most 
customers don't even realize their hot 
water heaters have been turned off. 


Few ran out 

The average family, he explains, 
uses about 55 gallons of hot water per 
day. Their tanks are never turned off 
for more than four hours at a time, so 
that with a moderate-sized (far elec- 
tric) 40-50 gallon tank, few families 
ever run out. 

But the reduction in demand for 
only a few hours eventually will make 
it possible for Buckeye to get by with 
million of dollars less invested In 
equipment. 

The result is favorable for the 
environment — making it necessary 
to build fewer plants, disrupt fewer 
unspoiled areas, use fewer resources. 

If the new concepts prove feasible 
for air conditioners, home water 
heating, and other major uses, the 
saving to both companies and custom- 
ers “would be very significant” Mr. 
Jack says. 
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m. jBh I IW l every last detail, of 19th century railroad 

dock. Case of StatlonMaster is crafted of 
■ "X AWS^wC Wl,d tard,MOd IBS* veneers) lovingly 
vUvvA hand-rubbed to antique sheen. Pendulum 
and all metd parts are gleaming brass. 
And you can absolutely depend on clockwork. It’s 31 -day chime movement, 
all brass, make that's renowned for sturdiness and reliability. Chimes peal 
fuB and half hours, and red calendar hand points to date, just as in docks of 
yore. StatkmMaster parts are manufactured in Japan and assembled In tos 
Angeles by one of country's foremost makers. We guarantee StatimMaster 
unconditionally for one year, in unfikely case that you are not delighted you 
may return dock within two weeks for prompt and courteous refund. Our 
large purchase and assembly contracts make our astonishingly low-price 
possible. Clocks comparable hi StationMaster are now selling at more than 
twice our price. Grace your home with flu's outstanding^ reliable clock and 
exquisite example of Americana. ■ / 

Order your StationMaster today! jIBHIUaBITS 

MW Baystwrn, SSfl Ftirebca, CA 14124 


Mail to: Hemkers 1485 Bayshore, San Francisco, CA 94124. 

Yes, subject to your Guarantee, please send me StationMaster 
31-day, calendar/chime dock in sofld walnut. Cost is S99.95 
plus $5.00 for shipment and insurance (plus sales tax for Calif, 
deliveries). 

□ My check forthfs amount is enclosed. 

□ Charge BA, MC acct # exp 

Note If you have BA or MC accL you may call (415) 981 -7137 
or (212)543-7003 for super-fast service. 

My names — 

I five at 1 


In 


.State. 




2p. 


MS-0144 
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[When You're New York Cily Bound) 

The Gorham ls'.A 
lOne-Of-A-Kind Hotel 

So says New York Magazine . , . 
and so wifl ybul MH. writes - ”We 
love The Gorham I At last ... a de- 
cently priced, dean and friendly 
place to stay!" All Rooms and 
Suites have . 

• RCA COLOR TV 

- DIRECT DIAL TELEPHONES 

- DELUXE BATHS 

• COMPUTE KITCHENETTES 
Raise start at B20 Daily Single and 
S24 Doubk. Fine Restaurant Sps- 
cM-raftea al adjoining garage. One 
Hock from N.Y. HMoil Information: 
Writs for our colorful brochure. 

NHraftoaa: Please call coifed 
(212) 245-1 BOO. 


HOTEL 

GORHAM 

k Us Chart* Mb OtT 
13CH3T 55IH SHEET 

mwLRrwu 
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Instant 

Spelling 

Dictionary! 


Nine limes out of ten when you 
consult a dictionary you do so to 
check your spelling or to find out 
where a word may be divided 
with a hyphen. With the new In- 
stant SpeUfng Dictionary you can 
do this at a glance. In large, easy- 
tenread type, the dictionary gives 
the spelling of 25,000 words from 
A to Z. 

Just look up any word you're 
not sure of and you’ll instantly 
find it correctly spelled and ac- 
cented. In addition, this amaz- 
ingly useful book defines and 
cross indexes words that are con- 
fused with other words because 
they sound alike, words such as : 
AFFECT-EFFECT; CAPITAL- 
CAPJTOL; PRINCIPLE-PRINCI- 
PAL, etc. Once you own a copy 
you will use it more than any 
other reference book. You’ll save 
wear and tear on your big awk- 
ward dictionary and on yourself. 

In the new, revised edition you 
will also find complete punc- 
tuation rules, spelling rules, capi- 
talization, compounding words, 
forms- *_of address salutations, 
proofreader's marks, plus more 
than 1,000 abbreviations. Whether 
it’s for the home, library, the col- 
lege student's room, or the busi- 
ness office, the Instant Spelling 
Dictionary wiii bring great sav- 
ings in time and money. 

To introduce its benefits to a 
greater number of people, Career 
Institute, the publisher, is making 
it available to the readers of this 
publication at a price of only $2.65 
postpaid. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Simply send your check or 
money order to: Spelling Dictio- 
nary, Dept. 505-29, Sherman Turn- 
pike. Danbury, CT 06816. 


Who says 
you canY speak 
another language 
in 60 days? 

With Unguaphone. you can speak a new language - 
fluently and idiomatical ly — in as little as 60 days. It's an 
easy, interesting, natural method — used by leading 
schools and universities world-wide. Vbu listen to and 
Imitate flawless native speakers. No old-fashioned verb 
drills! Over 3,000.000 successful students. Record and 
cassette courses in more than 20 languages. . 


FREE RECORD 
OR CASSETTE! 

Mail coupon today forfree 
recording. It will show you 
howquickly and easily 
you can learn a new 
language with Linguaphone. 


f-- 



Unguaphone institute, tec. 
Dept. CMEii, 100 Park Ave. 
Now Vork. NY 10017 

l want to lea m a new 
language . in my own home. 
Rush my FREE record or 

cassette, as IVe indicated, 
pj us an illustrated folder 
tint gives a complete 
explanation. 1 understand 
(will be under no obligation. 


Please mark appropriate boxes: 

Q phonograph record or □ cassette 
a Mr. 

P Mr* 

P Ms. 

Attress 


City. 


Zip. 


State . 

lam most interested In 

□ French □ Spanish □ kalian □ German 

□ Hebrew Pother 


<$5* A Service ol totestlngtxwse Learning Corporation 


I 

I 

I 

J 






Mrs. Peron’s position 
in Argentina stronger 


By the Associated Press 


Buenos Aires 

Despite the violence boiling around 
fter, ancT Oo«Djte the nation’s stum- 
bling economy;' inobgl Martinez de 
Peron is holding ftrrnTy~>n as Presi- 
dent of Argentina. ^ . 

Juan Per on’s widow, appearing 
fragile and often In .tears during 
public appearances, has wide support 
from those who want constitutional 
order — no matter what. 

Despite private fury at the contin- 
ued terrorist killings of brother offi- 
cers, Army commanders have given 
assurance time and again that they do 
not intend to overthrow anyone. 

Most Argentines simply want a 
respite from political crisis. Mrs. 
Peron Is the 12th head of state since 
1950, and military men have ruled by 
decree for 12 of the last 19 years. 

More than 175 persons have bear 
killed by either left-wing or right-wing 
terrorists since Mrs. Peron followed 
her national hero-husband into -office 
July 1. Few blame her directly for the 
violence. 


Criticism seldom personal 

Key opponents sometimes charge 
some members of her government 
with fascist leanings but they seldom 
criticize her specifically. Even the 
extreme left, at war with the govern- 
ment, spares her its harsher vitriol. 

Opposition critics say the govern- 
ment is directing its stale-of-siege 
measures at the left, but not at the 


Real power debated 

Political analysts differ over how 
much control Mrs. Peron really has 
over her government and the events 
around her. Some say quite a bit. 
Others sat not very much. 

Probabjy fewer than a half-dozen 
people have a real idea of what Mrs. 
Peron thinks about the problems she 
fades. J 

The slight, drawn President, once a 
carefree -cabaret dancer, now keeps 
completely to herself behind a screen 
of jmachmeguns. motorcycle . riders, 
make-upjartists, and public relations 
men. . i 

Her inrier circle includes private 
secretary Jose Lopez Rega, believed 
to have :onsiderable influence with 
her, Dol *rea Ayerbe, her personal 
secretary , and a handful of others. 

Mrs. P ron conducts her business In 
the morn ng, often at her office in the 
presiden Lai mansion In suburban 
Olivos w thout making the nine-mile 
trip dow: town to the fine government 
house on he Plaza de Mayo. 
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Armed! 
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always 
trailed 1 
Sometini 
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In the afternoon, the President 
strolls atone in her gardens. She plays 
the plapo sometimes but avoids 
sports. Once in a while she takes a 
drive through the suburbs, heavily 
guarded as usual. 

She has made a few trips to the 
provinces, but her only brush with a 
fellow dfilef of state was a visit here 
by Mexican President Luis Ech- 
everrla Alvarez. She canceled out on 
a recent summit meeting in Peru, 
prompting President Juan Velasco 
Alvarado to wonder aloud why she 
could not get away for only a day. 

Some weekends Mrs. Peron files to 
the Atlantic resort of Chapadmalal, 
near Mar del Plata about 280 miles 
south, from where she will run the 
government in the summer months of 
January and February. 


escort always near 
ihe comes to town, there la 
a well-armed motorcade, 
ly a helicopter overhead, 
ss she Is in one of the 
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Mourning for her husband Is over, 
and Mrs. Peron now sometimes ap- 
pears in pants suits and pastel en- 
sembles, with simple jewelry. She 
appears in official photographs and 
the government recently distributed a 
picture of her on a tank, reviewing 
cadets. 

The press secretariat has mounted 
an Intense campaign, taking full-page 
ads In papers around the cpuntry, for 
weeks on end, showing the President 
at work with the words: '‘Let’s follow 
her." 

One picture has her fondling a baby. 
Another shows her with President 
Echeverrla under this slogan, "Isabel 
of the Americas." 

Whatever her real popularity and 
power, she has stayed for sbc.manths, 
and her mandate runs until May, 1977. 
More people than before feel that she 
might make it 
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Chinese weigh in their cotton crop 

The government purchaser seated at the scales appears to have many days’ 
work ahead of hfrp . Those mountains of cotton someplace in Honan Province 
are being weighed in a basketful at a time. China grows 2 million tons of file 
fluffy fiber every year, and Is one of the world’s biggest producers of raw cotton 
and finished cotton textiles. Working cm top of the huge mounds probably Is not 
as soft a job as It looks. How the workers get down to the ground again Is a 
puzzle left unanswered. 


mysterious "Argentina Anti-Commu- 
nist Alliance” which executes sus- 
pected leftists. 

Estimates say more than 2,500 
suspected leftists have been arrested 
or held for 'questioning since July 1. 

The government is also faced with a 
budget deficit that grows as fast as 
money can be printed, combined with 
vital shortages, inflation, lack of 
investment, trade problems, and an 
embattled currency. 


Canberra forging nationalist im 


Australia’s independent course disturbs Britain 


By Reuter 

Oubom 

Australia's ties with Britain have 
unexpectedly "become a burning issue 
at a time when the country has been 
forging an Independent, nationalist 
image. 

Prime Minister Gough Whitiam, 
during his recent visit to London, 
tried to soothe British concern that 
Australia was' moving too hastily 
away from the mother country. 

But he fold British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson that links between 
Australia’s she state governments and. 
the British Government, and tij£T 
states’ prerogative to appeal directly 
to Britain’s Privy Council, denigrated 
Australia’s Independence. 

No sooner had this statement been 
reported here than the Premier oC 
Western Australia, Sir Charles Court, 
sent a telegram to Mr. Wilson assum- 
ing him that his [Sir Charles's] 
government did not share Mr. Whit- 
lam’s views. 

A spokesman for Sir Charles said in 
Perth: "The Premier asked that he be 
given a chance to speak on the subject 
before Mr. Wilson, made any repre- 
sentations to the Queen.” 

In many ways, domestic conflicts 
between Mr. Whitlam’s Labor Party 
federal government and the Liberal- 
Country Party coalition governments 
of Western Australia, New South 
Wales. Victoria, and particularly 


Queensland, are at the core of the 
dispute over links with Britain. 

Mr. WMtUun’fl Insistence on inde- 
pendence in foreign policy applies 
also to Ms vlews on federal-state 
relationships. 

Since Labor came to power to 
Canberra In 1972 alter .28 years, to 
opposition, these states have increas- 
ingly tended to support traditional 
links with Britain, particularly their- 
right of appeal to the Privy Council, 
as a safeguard a&tinat federal ex- 
cesses. 

The federal government has moved 
to have the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council AboUshed* 

Mr. Whitlam said In London : ’ 'No 
people with an ounce of self-respect 
would allow dcKdatons made by their 
own judges, appointed by their own 
governments, and sitting in their own 
courts, to be overruled by judges 
sitting to another country and ap- 
pointed by the government of another 
country." 

Nevertheless, when the federal gov- 
ernment introduced a bill in 1973 to 
give it control over all Australia's 
offshore minerals, Queensland and 
Tasmania, acting on behalf of the 
other states, decided to try to appeal 
to the Privy Council. 

The Premier of Queensland, Jo- 
hannes Bjelke-Petergen, Mr. Whlt- 
lam's most . hostile critic, wait, to 
London to seek the direct assistance 


of the British Government and the 
Queen. 

The embarrassed British Govern- 
ment. sent Mr. Bjelke-Petersen to see 
minor officials during his stay, and In 
February, 1971, the Quem announced 
that she had rejected the states’ 
representations. 

In Canberra, jubilant Labor Party 
officials declared that tin Queen had 
upheld the exclusive- ri ght of the 
federal government to advise her on 
all matters affecting Australia. 

Even- among traditionalists, tew 
either here or in Britaln do not accept 
the change to the two countries’ 
relationship since World War n. 

Britain has slowly given way to 
Japan as Australia's major trading 
partner over the past decade, and has 
gone its own way Into the European 
Common Market ! 

Since .World War n, the United 
States has assumed Britjgjn’s mantle 
as Australia’s main protector, and 
successive British defensecuts east of 
Suez have only emphasized the point. 

Traditionalists angered _ 


But the abruptness of pj&ny of the 
Australian Governments moves, 
which - appeared to cut sentimental 
ties with Britain, has angered many 
traditionalists. 

When Mr. Whltlam’a government 
came to power in 1972, it immediately 
launched a campaign to^find a new 


Hard times peril world’s free press 


Autonomy more difficult to maintain amid 
government subsidies and corporate mergers 


By the Associated Press 


The world’s free and independent 
press faced new dangers In 1974 from 1 
the deteriorating economic situation. 

Inflation, the newsprint and energy 
crises, and reduced Income from 
advertising forced some independent 
newspapers to merge Into commu- 
nications empires or to accept hand- 
outs from governments, jeopardizing 
their editorial autonomy. Some 
smaller journals folded. 

The picture was somewhat better 
on the censorship front. 

The Portuguese press was freed 
from decades of control when the 
right-wing dictatorship was over- 


thrown April .25. In Greece, the exit of 
the colonels last July brought' an 
abrupt end to 7% years of censorship 
and .the free flow of hews quickly 
resumed. 

Even to Spain, the only country left 
in Western Europe with an officially 
censored press, readers received 
more news than in any year since the 
civil war. 


Journalists convicted 
Sweden’s 160 -year-old history of 
press freedoms was tarnished by the 
conviction of two journalists as spies 
after a raid on their magazine by 
police. 

Tn Denmark, three newspapers 


Britain figTits viOIerice 


on buses arid railways 


By Reuter 


• London 

The British Government .is consid- 
ering tougher laws to protect railway 
and bus workers from-' increasing 
violence on public transport 

More than 1,000 assaults on staff 
were reported on Britain’s buses last 
year. Crews have refused to man 
certain routes an Friday and Satur- 
day nights. More than $280,000 worth 
of damage was done to trains serving 
southern England, and in London 1 
alone there were over 270 assaults on 
staff at underground stations. 

Sir Richard Way, until recently 
chairman of London Transport, which 
includes all bus and subway services, 
wrote to all British members of 
Parliament, hoping for their help In a 
"serious and deteriorating state of 
affairs." , 


said: "The main trouble Is .from 
gangs of 20 to 30 youths who storm the 
ticket gates without paying, cause a 
disturbance while on the platform, 
and vandalize the train cars." 

"They slash seats, spray paint from 
aerosol cannistera over walls and 
windows, and walk on the ceilings by 
hanging upside down from the sup- 
porting straps." 


Heavier sentences 
He said the Home Secretary, Roy 
Jenkins, had promised to consider' 
proposals such as heavier sentences 
for offenders to deter others. 

Bill Morgan, chief operations man- 
ager of London's bus fleet, said: 
■"Time after time, young thugs are ; 
fined a mere £10 ($20.8). We would 
like to see fines of up to £100 ($230) 
and prison for at least five years. ” 

The main offenders are youngsters 
under 18 , football crowds, and gangs 
of youths' who emerge from public s 
houses and discotheques late at night 
to terrorize the public and transport, 
officials. 


Pickpocket peril 

Mr. Bruce said: '‘Something else 
we suffer from Is pickpockets who 
operate during the rush hour. They 
work fa) gangs of three, the assaulter, 
the dipper, and the runner. The 
assaulter pushes you to distract your 
attention, then the dippergrabs your 
pocketbook and gives It to Ihe runner 
who makes off with it." 

To combat problems on the subway 
four stations are to be equipped with 
video scanners linked to a central 
console. They will work oh a similar 
system to those Introduced success- 
fully to American banks, A record of 
all offenders being stored on video 
tape. 


Preventive measures 


Rewards ottered 

Special rewards have been offered 
to people for information leading to 
the arrest of those who assault bus : 
crews. 

John Graeme Bruce, chief oper- 
ation manager of the London subway. 


The government Is' co n sidering 
whether London buses should be fitted 
with horns that howl and lights that 
flash at the flick of a switch if driver 
or conductor are in trouble. Two-way 
radios may also.be Installed in buses 
to summon police, but expense limits 
their use. 

But the most costly and notorious 
type of violence occurs on the rail- 
ways, where hooligans from football 
matches and bored youths cause 
havoc. 

More than $230,000 damage was 
done to southern regkm trains alone 
last year by hooligans ripping seats, 
smashing lavatories, and breaking 
windows. 


Thais reach accord on trade with China 


By Reuter 


Peking 

Thailand, after first lifting a lfryear, 
ban on trade with China, now has 
reached firm agreement with the 
People's Republic on establishing di- 
rect trade relations, a Thai trade- 
missten leader reported recently. 

Prasong Sukhum, Thai Deputy Min- 
ister of Commerce, and irfw* senior 
officials visited Peking late In Decem- 
ber following a visit to North Korea, 
for discussions with the China Council 
for the Promotion of- International 
Trade and state trading corporations 
on ways of facilitating future trade. 

Mr. Prasong said to an interview in 
Peking that his talks here had concen- 


trated mainly cm exchanges of indus- 
trial raw materials, which would be 
on a cash or "parallel trade", basis , 
rather than through barter agree- 
ments. 

Jute, rubber, and tin are understood 
to be among Thailand’s potential 
exports to China, which in the first' 
nine months of this year sold Thailand 
ya.K mttbfm worth nf mar-hlnery, iron, 
raw silk, and petrtdeum products. 

Asked whether the mission had 
discussed the possibility of establish- : 
te g iMpinmatir relations — Thailand < 
currently recognizes the Na tiona l i st . 
Chinese Government.— Mr. Prasong: 
said: "We have talked about trade, 

and thin will Iwaii tn o ther r ftlfttlwni . 1 * ■ 
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Security laws 


Newsmen in wMta-minoaity-ruled 
Rhodesia and South Africa remained 
shackled by complex aqui fer -ranging 
security laws. . i .. ^ 

The best news in the Mideast was 
from Egypt, where many- wartime 
controls were relaxed. 

Israeli military censorship contin- 
ued in force. ... 

In Lebanon the dally A1 Nahar haxj 
to buck strong pressure against its 
independence; 

Tn. Kuwait and in Iran the royal 
families were sacrosanct but most 
other subjects were open to lively 
discussion. Iraq continued to censor 
all Internal and outgoing nbws. Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, and Jordan! folly cen- 
sored .internal media an l imposed, 
some control on foreign icrrespon- 
dents. : 

Thailand 's press, free since the 
overthrow of the military d ctatorahip 
tn 1973, was the livelier in Asia. 
Twenty-nine dallies sire co sparing In 
Bangkok. 

In Cambodia, formal cei jorahip of 
foreign dispatches was bandoned 
and seven newspapers we e allowed 
to resume publication. Tt ee of the 
papers were subsequently closed 
down again and the others avoided 
criticism of President Lon Sol. 

J©.- • • 
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national anthem to replace “God Save 
the Queen." 

A new anthem, "Advance Australia 
Fair," was accepted, although "God 
Save the Queen” is still played when 
the British monarch visits Australia. 

But to this day the governments of 
Queensland, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and Western Australia have 
refused to acknowledge the change. 
On official occasions in these states, 
"God Save the Queen" will still be 
heard. 

The federal government has also 
negotiated to have the constitutional 
powers of the Queen limited to those 
of “Queen of Australia.” Previously, 
the monarch’s status was Queen of 
the United Kingdom and head of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Last November the federal govern- 
ment announced tighter restrictions 
for prospective Immigrants which, 
for the first time, apply equally to 
Britans. Australia's population has 
always been predominantly British, 
dating back to its founding as a 
British penal colony In 1788. Immigra- 
tion laws had previously given Brit- 
ons favored treatment. Britons were 
encouraged to migrate here under a 
generous assisted-passage plan and 
were able to enter the country per- 
manently simply by presenting their 
British passports. 

But from now on Britons will be 
obliged to secure a visa to enter. 


South Vietnam’s newspapers man- 
aged to survive frequent government 
harassment, and Saigon dailies gave 
extensive coverage to the growing 
movement against President Nguyen 
Van Thleu. 

Both South Korea and Taiwan tight- 
ened Indirect control over news gath- 
ering through national security laws 
or warnings to newsmen. 

Japan’s press has remained free of 
official constraints. 

In South America predominantly 
military governments continued to 
view the press as a personal threat. 


Chilean press stilled 
. The press that existed from far left 
to far right in Chile under Salvador 
Allende has been effectively stilled 
since the armed forces overthrew his 
Marxist regime in September, 1973. 
The five newspapers all work under a 
system of self-censorship or direct 
orders from the military. 

Newsmen in Bolivia, already se- 
verely restricted, suffered further 
Setbacks "asr l lesiutm 

Hugo Banzer imposed a “new order" 
banning all political, labor, student, 
and professional organizations and 
ordered the press not to report any- 
thing about the outlawed groups. 

In Peru, leftist President Juan 
Velasco expropriated 10 national 
newspapers on July 10 and effectively 
suppressed virtually all Independent 
news reporting. 


Sanctioned news 


Readers in Paraguay and Uruguay 
continued to read little other than 
officially sanctioned news. 

Brazil has lifted censorship an one 
of its leading dailies as an experiment 
In gradual liberalization by Its author- 
itarian military regime. 

The Argentine Government closed 
the largest Sp&nish-language dally fa 
the world. 

By contrast, the press stayed gener- 
ally free fa Ecuador and In most, of 
Central America. 

The communist world remained a 
staunch bastion against any freedom 
of expression. 
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American oilmen boost 
Scottish economy 


By the Associated Press 


■ 

Aberdeen, Scotland 
Between 3,000 and 4,000 Americans, 
mostly with the accents of Texas and 
Louisiana, are living In and around 
the gray granite city of Aberdeen an 
Scotland’s northeast coast I— the 
Jumping off port for U.S. oilmen 
working in the North Sea. 

Some 100 U.S. companl s are 
among 240 firms involved fa North 
Sea oil exploration. 

Before its oil rejuvenation t rer the 
past three years, Aberdeen, « dty of 
200,000, exuded a strong amel of M 
from the trawler fleet that kept it 
going. Now, since oil and the Amer- 
ican influx, flawing is nearly forgot- 
ten. 

“Hie Americana mix wel avoid 
setting up their own colonl s, and 
genuinely seem to enjoy livlnj here,” 
said John Hutton, developin' nt offi- 
cer for the Northeast Scotian Devel- 
opment Authority • 

“Most are family men whi belong 
to an international elite tt it sub- 
merges nationalit y. It doesn't matter 
whether you’re American, French, 
Italian, Dutch, or British — y u’re an 
rfimim. it doesn't matter wl ire you 
were bom but where you've »een — 
Saudi Arabia and Nigeria, Ve ezuela, 
Tran finrt Aus t ralia ” 


By the Associated Press 

■ -Aewan/Egypt 

The poetponement - of Leonid L 
Brezhnev's visit to. Egypt has taken a 
bit of the: bloom off a 386-foot-high 
c on cr e te and- marble lotus fkrwer an 
the edge of. the* Soviet-built. Aswan 
High Dam. v . 

The' giant lotus flower, symbol of 
ancient Egypt's Upper. Kingdom, is 
meant to be Egypt’s way of fhanlrtng 
the Soviet Union. tor .its 10 years of 
technical manpower, and financial 
help :in: building, the ■ blDian-dcdlar. 
dam , Egypt’s largest source of elec- 
tric power. 

Mr. Brezhnev, the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party leader, was scheduled to 
dedicate the monument on Jam 15, the 
fourth a nniver s a ry of the dam's com- 
pletion. With the postponement of his 
visit, it is heft known when the dedica- 
tion win take place. In recent weeks 
the huge menmneni- had been the 
seem of intense activity. . 

Workers were put on double shifts 
to finish laying stones in the reflecting 
pool whlch-surrounds the ring of five 
lotos petals, to install' two golden 
elevators that ride to the top f or a 
panorami c view of the dam and the 
Nile Valley, and to put gold . paint 
behind the Arabic and Russian mes- 
sages of praise for Soviet-Egyptian 
friendship. , 


Long under construction 
The monument, designed by two 
Russian artists. been in the works 
for more than three years. During 
that time. Soviet-Egyptian relations 
have wavered between cool and lute- 
warm, but work on the monument 
continued mid finally began rushing 
to conclusion with the scheduling of 
Mr. Brezhnev's visit 
The $3.7 million lotus sits amid a 
bleak, rubble-strewn bed of sand and 
gravel on the western edge of the 
dam. It is five miles upstream from 
the carefully tended rose and pota- 


wtntercapi 
More than 3,000 Soviet engineers 
and technicians lived and worked 
here during the construction of the 
riwm Some put the number much 
higher. • • 


S taff now three or four 

“Now there axe only three or four, 
Soviet engineers and they are here 
only in case there is some tec hni c al 
difference of opinion,” said Abdel 
H a m id etSayad, the electric : com- 
pany official In charge of the dam’B 
hydroelectric operations. 

The neat bousing compound where 
the Soviet workers lived is now occu- 
pied by Egyptians. Triumphal arches 
left over from Soviet-Egyptian high 
dam celebrations of 1370 and before * 
with writings in Arabic and Rusaiaa 
— are still standing, but are faded and 
are not in prominent place*. 

Russian-made Moskva and Volga 
taxis still roam the streets of Aswan, 
the only Egyptian city whoee taxis are 
mostly Russian-made. But beyond 
these few symbols there i* little 
evidence that the Soviets' long pres- 
ence here left much Impact 

Last year some 14,000 Soviet tour- 
ists visited Egypt, most of them in 
large groups taking week-long swings 
through Aswan *nd Luxor in the south 
and Alexandria and Cairo in the 
north.' 


Market chain 
tells markups 

By the Aiwnciatad Press 

Washington 

One of the nation’s larg- 
est supermarket t&aSim 
recently disclosed Its 
markups bathe retail price 
ofmeattosupport Os con- 
tention that the difference 

between what a farmer 
receives and- a consumer 
pays “is not attributable to 
profiteering by : super- 
market chain*.”- , 
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Newspapa- reopens debate; more than half 
of top 50 firms are controlled by government 


By the 


ited Press 


I Bib de Janeiro 
Defenders of private enterprise are 
complaining that - capitalism is only 
the figurehead; king of the Brazilian 
ecwiomyv In which govemment-nm 
co&pmlw have the lion’s share of big 
b usiness . .. 

The newspaper 6 Globo said in a 
recent front-page editorial that Bra- 
zilian government enterprise- has 
“made itself a monopolist, an. in- 
vincible competitor, an oppressor of 
private initiative. ’ f 
That nnji another editorial on 
same subject Globo were quickly 

endorsed qythe*KLo de Janeiro Trade 7 
Association,; hn organization of pri- 
vate businesses. Other pubUcatiras 
voiced /heir complaints. 

It Wa revival of an old controversy 
that / raged in BraJjll when the govern- 
ment was starting up Mg steel and 
electric companiealn the 1940's. 

/The present military-dominated 
^government replies by explaining 
'that if it had not gone into such Mg 
bus ines se s , foreign companies would 
have. That Blso is the position of 
Roberto Saturnino, a member of 
Brazil’s only imposition party, who 
won election p the Senate in Novem- 


nist regime seized power, from a 
populist civilian government in & 1904 
coup . More than, half of ; the top 50 


corporations here are controlled by 
the state. 

The government responded to the 
latest wave of criticism through Sev- 
ere Gomes, minister of industry and 
trade, who said that one of the 
regime’s “constant concerns” is to 
strengthen private enterprise. 


Busniess is visible - 
“The AmuHranw indivldm Qy are 
almost Invisible,” said Char ts Tay- 
lor, secretary of Aberdeen’s C tamber 
of Commerce. “But thebusin ss they 
bring in is highly visible.” 

The lion’s Share of North Sea oil 
reserves — 15 to 20 billion aarrels 
compared with 370 billion in the 
Middle East — is in the Britls . sector 
of the sea, within 150 milei of the 
coast Norway, Denmark, W at Ger- 
many, .and the Netherlands i so bor- 


der the North Sea and are exploring 
for oil. 

Oil strikes off the Scottish coast 
alone now number 20, and 10 of these 
wells — already in production — will 
have apeak output of 100,000 barrels a 
day from each well. 

“The success rate with boreholes 
has been running at one in eight, 
compared with one in 16 in most other 
ofl rich parts of the world," Mr. 
Hutton said. His development author- 
ity estimates that by 1980 Britain will 
be taking at least 3.5 million barrels a 
day from the «North Sea. That is 
nearly one-third of the current U.S. 
production of U million barrels daily. 

Housing price rises 

Aberdeen retains its bleak, stone 
image. With prosperity, however, 
there are problems. 

“The Americans are paying fabu- 
lous prices for houses,” said taxi 
driver Stewart Scott. “What chance 
do our youngsters have?" 

Some oilmen have taken over fur- 
nished accommodation at $260 a 
week. 

Four years ago a one-room apart- 
ment rented for $10 or $12 a week. But 
then Aberdeen was in the doldrums 
with a low-wage economy, and more 
than 4,000 disillusioned workers were 
quitting the area every year. 

Today Union Street, the mile-long 
main stem, throbs with traffic and the 
smart shops are full of well-dressed 
men and women. 

“I can remember many of the 
premises in Union Street boarded up, 
and the place looked as if it was 
dying,” said Tim Kenny, trade rela- 
tions director at the Shell Company’s 
spectacular new $2.5 million building 
an a hill overlooking the city. “Huge 
investment by the oil Interests is 
giving Aberdeen a new life.” 
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Rockefeller-led probe 
of CIA under way 

Washington 

Vice-President Nelson A. Rockefeller 
promised Monday “to get all of the 
facts" as a blue-ribbon panel began its 
probe of alleged domestic spying by 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) 



auflptwia 


Vice-President Rockefeller 

"This commission has but one 
purpose," Mr. Rockefeller said after a 
brief swearing-in ceremony. "We're 
going to get to the bottom of this 
problem." 

CIA director William E. Colby was 
scheduled to be the first witness to 
appear before the eight-member panel 
headed by Mr. Rockefeller. Meeting in 
a conference room next to the Vice- 
President's office, the commission is 
expected to be briefed by Mr. Colby on 
the results of his own inquiry into the 
agency's alleged domestic surveillance 
activities. 

U.S. protests Hanoi’s 
peace-pact violations 

Washington 

The United States Monday protested 
what it termed a grave violation of the 
Vietnam peace agreement by Hanoi in 
resuming warfare in South Vietnam. 

"The Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam must accept the full 
consequences of its actions," the 
United States said in a note that was 
addressed to the Soviet Union, the 
People's Republic of China, Britain, 
France^Hungary, Poland, Indonesia, 
>an_ancTUN.s_ecretary General Kurt 
Waldheim. 

The note was addressed to them as 
guarantors of the 1973 Paris peace 
agreement under which U.S. troops 
were withdrawn from Southeast Asia. 

Prime lending rate 
cut to 9%% at Morgan 

New York 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 


the nation's fifth biggest commercial 
bank, Monday became the first major 
one in nine months to set its prime rate 
below the 10-percent level. 

The bank cut the rate it charges on 
loans to its most credit-worthy 
commercial borrowers by one half 
point to 9V percent effective 
immediately. It was the first time a 
major bank had let the key rate fall 
below the double-digit level since last 
April 11. 

Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
third largest in the nation, trimmed its 
prime rate one-quarter to 1 0 percent 

Last Friday .a number of large banks, 
led by First National City Bank and 
Bank of America, also announced 
reductions to the 1 0-percent level, 
citing an easing in money market 
conditions as the reason. 

Winter storms rage 
across U.S. 

Storm and flood warnings were 
posted in parts of the Northwest 
Monday after severe storms raged 
through the Midwest and Southeast 
portions of the U.S. over the weekend, 
killing at least 50 persons. 

The Midwest blizzard — described by 
a National Weather Service spokesman 
in Minneapolis as the worst in 35 years 
— whipped winds up to 90 miles an 
hour. . 

The storm was as large as any 
hurricane, the Weather Service 
spokesman said. It downed power 


lines, stranded motorists, and disrupted 
air traffic. Michigan officials estimated . 
damage at SI million in that state >• 
alone. - •r*- 

Up to 10 inches of snow.has fallen in 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginia - 
and snow fell today as far south as 
northeast Alabama. 

As the storms headed east, storm 
warnings were given in parts of New 
York State and southern Vermont, 
where up to eight Inches of snow were 
expected. 

Rome garbage chief faces 
possible pollution charge 

Rome 

The director of Rome’s garbage . 
disposal department has been told he 
faces possjble charges of pollution, . 
justice officials said Monday. 

They said the director, Ruggero 
Squattrltti, has been served with a writ 
warning him he is under investigation 
and inviting him to name a defense 
counsel. 

.The affair follows the discovery by 
police that Rome refuse-collecting 
teams had been emptying industrial 
waste from the Rome area into the 
city's sewers. 

Gunfire interrupts 
Menominee talks 

Gresham, WIs. 

Negotiations to end an Indian 
occupation of a 175-acre Catholic 
monastery here. were broken off 


Quality of UN staff criticized 

New York 

The quality of the UN Secretariat's professional staff is “not what it 
could be," partly because the organization submits to political pressure 
in filling many posts, according to a study published here. 

“The UN may be sidelined by the nations of the world as people side- 
line cvs that have ground to a halt with sludge-filled engines," it 
warded. 

The 50-page document, "The Politics of Staffing the United Nations 
Secretariat," was published by the Ralph Bunche Institute on the United 
Nations. The Institute is part of the graduate school and university cen- 
ter of the City University of New York. 

The study was written by Seymour Maxwell Finger, director of the in- 
stitute and a former United States ambassador at the UN, and by John 
Mug no, a research associate. 

Discussing possible remedies, the authors said: “First of all, the Sec- 
retary-General must not only declare unequivocally that he will be deaf 
to member states’ appeals for particular appointments, and that he will 
not tolerate the use of political pressure tactics In other parts of the apr . 
pointments process either. He must also act to Implement this prin- 
ciple." 


Monday when national guardsmen fired 
at a vehicle trying to enter the. grounds. 
There were no injuries. 

Dennis Banks, a leader of the Indian 
confrontation at Wounded Knee two 
years ago and one of the Indian 
negotiators, then ordered talks broken - 
off untif they could be “ conducted 
under peaceful terms." 

A group of about 40 Indians, calling 
themselves' the Menominee Warrior ' 
Society, took over the Alexlan Brothers' 
novitiate on New Year's Day 
demanding that the vacated compound 
be turned into art Indian hospital. The 
order wants $750,000 for the land, 
while the Indians declare that it is 
rightfully theirs under a long ignored 
treaty. 

Unions expected to push 
for bigger pay raises 

New York 

Unions across the United States are 
expected to seek bigger raises 
following a two-year, 26.8 percent 
settlement between the Gulf OH 
Company and the Oil, Chemical, and 
Atomic Workers (OCAW). 

Monitor labor correspondent Ed 
Townsend writes that this wifi be 
particularly true In railroad and 
McOonnell-Douglas bargaining. In toe 
latter, moving toward a Feb. 3 deadline, 
the United Automobile Workers and the 
International Association of Machinists 
say there will be a strike unless the 
aerospace corporation gives “ full " 
compensation for the erosion of pay 
under its present contracts. 


Japanese delegation 
talks trade in Peking 

Peking 

The largest Japanese trade 
delegation to visit China since relations 
between the two countries were 
normalized two years ago arrived 
Monday. 

The delegates, headed by Yoshihiro 
Inayama, president of the Japan-China 
Economic Association and chairman of 
Japan's largest steel firm, New Nippon 
Steel, include 11 top business leaders. 
They will hold four days of talks with 
Chinese officials. 

A 50 percent increase in two-way 
trade In 1973 kept Japan firmly in the 
position of China's most important 
trading partner, according to Japanese 
sources here, 


Libya says it has plan 
for defense of Lebanon 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Libyan leader Muammar al-Qaddafi 
said in an interview published here 
Monday that Libya has drawn up a 
defense plan for Lebanon. 

He told the Arabic daily newspaper 
An-Nahar and its sister French- 
language paper L'Orient-Le Jour that a 
Libyan military delegation visited 



Colonel Qaddafl 
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Lebanon recently after the Lebanese 
Government sought arms from Arab 
countries to defend its southern 
borders from repeated Israeli attacks. 

The Libyan leader said he supported 
establishment of fortified villages in 
south Lebanon on the kibbutz pattern 
and said Libya was ready to take part 
in any plan designed to "fortify'' 
southern Lebanon. 

N. Viet convoy wrecked, 
South Viets report 

Saigon 

South Vietnamese bombers flying 
100 missions Monday wrecked a 400- . 
truck North Vietnamese convoy 
carrying troops and supplies for an 
offensive against Kontum in the central 
highlands, 2nd Corps headquarters 
said. 

Faisal travels Mideast 
to anchor his influence 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Saudi Arabian King ffeisal’s journey 
to Syria, Jordan, and Eiypt this week is 
a new and dramatic assertion of the 
King's commanding pldce in Arab 
affairs and in the confufet with Israel,- 
writes John K. Cooley/ Monitor 
correspondent. j 

Following a week after King Faisal's 
powerful neighbor and rival, the Shah 
of Iran, visited Jordan and Egypt, his 
own tour (which begins in Damascus, 
Tuesday) is new proof that the Saudi 
role, which began with the oil embargo 
of October, 1973, .has become a more 
and more active one. 
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Transit appointment? • 

President Ford will appoint William ' 
Thaddeus Coleman Jr., a black 
Philadelphia lawyer and former NAACf 
official, as secretary of transportation 
this week, the latest Time magazine 
reports. 

Indonesian alarm 

' Indonesia will withdraw its troops 
from the International Commission for 
Control and Supervision in South 
Vietnam, if the situation there puts 
them in danger. Foreign Minister Adam 
Malik warned in Jakarta Monday. His 
comment follows a significant increase 
in fighting in South Vietnam. 

Food stamps 

'With U.S. Agriculture Department 
officials still considering President 
Ford's proposed increase in the price 
of food stamps, department figures 
released Monday in Washington show 
that although a typical family in the 
program can purchase a monthly 
maximum of $150 worth of food stamps 
now, it costs $157.20 a month to feed 
that family. 

Ai^ns for Egypt? 

Egyptian President Sadat wifi visit 
Prance later this month for talks that 
could include a possible Egyptian 
purchase of French arms, sources in 
Cairo say. The visit to France would 
follow President Sadat's repeated 
accusations that the Soviet Union 
reneged on promised arms deliveries 
prior to the 1 973 Mideast war. 

Japan-Soviet visit 

Japanese Foreign Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa will leave for Moscow 
Wednesday with the aim of resuming 
stalled negotiations on a peace treaty 
between the Soviet Union and Japan 

Soviets to upstage U.S.? 

Washlngto 

Some American space observers 
who have been studying the Dec. 27 
launching of a Soviet Salyut 4 space 
station think the Soviet Union might tr 
to upstage the United States during 
next July's U.S. -Russian manned spat 
mission by having a second crew of 
cosmonauts in orbit at the same time. 


IRA seeks respectability 


Continued from Page 1 

Still, Mr. O'Connell Is confident be 
soon will be negotiating Britain's 
withdrawal from Northern Ireland. In 
his new political role, he sees himself 
stepping forward to address the 
United Nations just as Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat did. He will 
expect a helping hand from another 
Irishman, the former IRA chief of 
staff of an earlier generation who now 
has a UN post and a Nobel Peace 
Prize — Sean McBride. Mr. McBride 
returned to Ireland recently, appar- 
ently expecting to chair talks between 
the IRA and the British Government 

Cease-fire announced 

Mr. O'Connell's own transforma- 
tion from gunman Into politician 
received a great boost from the Irish 
churches' ecumenical peace drive. 
This started when a group of Northern 
Ireland Protestant clergymen met 
Mr. O'Connell and reported back 
favorably on his character. Mr. 
O'Connell responded gallantly — he 
announced a Christmas cease-fire, 
subsequently extended until Jan. 16. 

After talks with the British and 
Irish Governments, the churchmen 
who helped arrange the IRA cease- 
fire now say it will continue — if only 
the British and Irish Governments 
respond to the IRA's demands. The 
mediating church leaders do not want 
Britain to agree to withdraw from 
Northern Ireland — though this re- 
mains the IRA's main demand. The 
churchmen simply want British and 
Irish leaders to treat the IRA leaders 
on a political level. 

In a blustery weekend statement, 
Mr. O'Connell warned the British and 


Irish Governments that they really 
roust start treating him and his men 
as politicians. The governments (he 
said) -must stop arresting IRA peace- 
makers — such as Kevin Malian 
captured last week by the Irish police, 
even -though he took part In the 
December peace talks with the Pro- 
testant clergy. (The Irish police in- 
stead recalled Mr. Mallon's longer 
caret r as a gunman and the man who 
direc ed the IRA's December bomb- 
ing c mpaign in England.) 

Mr O'Connell’s statement warns 
Britt n and the Irish Republic to 
nego late with the IRA as a political 
force — or else the IRA will restart Its 
tern 1 st attacks in Britain and North- 
ern I eland Thursday. 

Uni kelyrole 

Bu can the governments give Mr. 
O’Co nell the political role he is 
cryLrjg for? Could they do It in four 
or even in four months or four 

real political role for David 
ell and the dwindling IRA is 


days! 
year} 
A 
O 
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unl lively. With the best will In the 
worl£, the British and Irish cannot 
deliver what the IRA has never been 
ablejto win for Itself — votes. 

For the moment, observers here 
say, Mr. O'Connell can appear politi- 
cal because he is basking in media 
coverage and floating on an all- 
Ireland wish for peace. But 
simply gives an Illusion of political 
legitimacy. Legitimate political 
power — as the Roman Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, Cardinal Conway 
pointed out on Sunday — must be 
based on the ballot box. And the IRA 
never manages to win Irish votes. 


★New tactics on Lebanese front 

Continued from Page 1 

In the new fighting. Israeli troops 
backed by armor made repeated 
forays against the village of Kf&r 
Shouba, most of whose 4,000 Lebanese 
inhabitants long ago joined the exodus 
of nearly 30,000 Lebanese refugees 
from the entire Israel-Lebanan fron- 
tier zone. 

Instead of merely blowing up homes 
of Lebanese suspected of aiding the 
guerrillas, the Israelis this time also 
have been demolishing roads, bridges 
and culverts, and have been heavily 
shelling the entire area. 

On Monday, according to local 
residents, Lebanese Army units 
moved Into Rashaya Foukbar, just 
below Kfar Shouba, apparently to 
oppose any new Israeli moves down 
the mountainside toward the strategic 
road leading northward into Leba- 
non’s fertile Bekaa Valley. 


Syrian concern that Israel may try 
to outflank the defenses of Damascus 
by a large-scale drive behind ML 
Hennon into the Bekaa were one 
principal reason for a miwting be- 
tween Syrian President Assad and 
Lebanese President Franjteh to dis- 
cuss defense In Lebanon last week. 

There was no sign of Lebanese 
acceptance of the latest offer of 
outside Arab help, this time from the 
Libyan leader. Col. Muammar al- 
Qaddafi. 

Lebanon is believed to seek new 
Western equipment far its already 
U.S.j British, and French-equipped 
Army of 14,000. It has the U.S. Army’s 
10-year-old Vulcan rapid-fire antiair- 
craft gun system and the U.S. TOW 
antitank missile. Its government Is 
reluctant to accept anything from 
Colonel Qaddafl. 


* Where Israel stands now 


Continued from Page 1 

later Ylgal Allan who is to have talks 
in Washington this week with Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger. 

If there is any difference of prin- 
ciple in the talks between Mr. Alton 
and Dr. Kissinger it is likely to center 
on their differing perceptions of what 
Israel can afford to concede without 
risking its survival. 

The postponement of Soviet party 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev’s visit 'to 
Cairo — originally planned for mid- 
January — has given Americans and 
Israelis, (as well as Egyptians) a 
further breathing space to explore 
whether any new move Is now pos- 
sible in Dr. Kissinger’s Btep-by-step 
approach toward a further Israeli 
withdrawal on the Sinai front. Before 
leaving Israel, Mr. Alien said the time 
was ripe for fresh discussions with 
Dr. Kissinger in the wake of the 
postponement of the Brezhnev visit to 
Cairo. 

Kissinger persuasion • 

Indications are that Dr. Kissinger 
will try to persuade the Israelis to be 
more forthcoming than they have 
been hitherto, in the belief that they 
can afford to be. There have been 
unconfirmed press reports that Dr. 
Kissinger showed his Impatience 
about what he thinks Is Israeli in- 
transigence in a recent briefing of 
U.S. senators and congressmen. - He 
was quoted as speaking about Israel’s 
haggling over a few "lousy kilome- 
ters.” 

Further unconfirmed reports sug- . 
gest that Dr. Kissinger’s soundings 
before the turn of the year pinpointed 
disagreement between Israel and 
Egypt an what part of Mltla and Giddi 
passes and the Abu Rudeis oil field 
should play In the next Israeli with- 
drawal on the Sinai front. The two 
strategic passes and the oil field — 
which supplies Israel with some 50-60 
percent of its pertroleum needs — 
were seized by Israel from the Egyp- 
tians in the 1967 war. 


‘Proof in deeds sought 

Egypt wants both the passes and 
the oil field back next time round. 
Israel says no — unless there Is 
convincing proof In deeds that Egypt 
Is turning its back on another round of 
war with Israel. Israel would like 
further some arrangement that would 
work to keep Egypt out of any new 
round of hostilities on' the more 
volatile Syrian front 

Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin has summed it up tersely In 



By Joan Forbes; staff cartographer 
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general terms by indicating that what 
concerns Israel In the next round of 
talks is not what It gives but what it 
gets. Yet Mr. Rabin believes that 
Egypt still offers the most hope in the 
next step toward - peace and that 
agreement with Egypt bolds the key 
to progress with the more militant 
and intransigent Syrians and with the 
increasingly restless and more con- 
fidentpalestlhlanfl. 

Awesome weapons now 

Almost everybody agrees that any 
new round of all-out war in the Middle 
East would be grimmer than any 
hitherto. Both sides have more awe- 
some weapons than they had in the 
1973 war. And next time, major 
centers of civilian population on both 
sides could become involved — as 
they have not before. . 

There Is always the possibility that 
the Israelis. - if they felt sufficiently 
threatened — might launch a preemp- 
tive strike to avoid befog caught 
napping as In 1973. There is con- 
fidence-on the Israeli aide that such a 
strike by them would be crushing. But 
on the Israeli side, there is also 
recognition that such a blow, while 
buying time, is unlikely to -get them 
anywhere in terms of acceptance by 
their Arab neighbors which alone can 
guarantee long-term survlvaL 

A further Influence for peace is the . 
parallel recognition, that Israel is 
more isolated and dependent, on the 
United States than ever. And this in 
turn operates tacitly to make. Israel , 
go the last inch with' the United States 
in the search for- peace lest laraet 
forfeit that American protection nec- 
essary at this time to ensure survival. 

Last of a series ^ 


Students default on loans 


Continued from Page 1 

Collectors found the most common 
excuse for reneging on loans was lack 
of a. job. Others cited marital difficul- 
ties or dissatisfaction with the educa- 
tion received. 

U.S. Office of Education collectors 
step in when a school or bank cannot 
collect on a loan aftqr 120 days of* 
default because the government in- 
sures both the loan and the interest . 

Most pay when billed 

"By and large, if you can locate the 
student and you bill bhn and ask for 
the money, he will pay,” said Jack 
Wagner, director of fund accounting 
at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia (USC). 

■ USC also has devlsed a technique to 
discourage students from declaring 
bankruptcy, a practice which has 
doubled there and elsewhere in the 
past year. All school records of the 
defaulting student are closed -and' 
readmls slon to the school Is barred 
until the loan is repaid. It has been 100 
percent successful, said Mr. Wagner. 

Such collecting techniques have 
been hotly discussed -at a series of 
conferences for college loan officers 
sponsored by the National Association 


of College and University Bus toe 
Officers. 

To detect potential defaulter 
school loan officers are acruttoizb 
students and their parents no 
• closely. Students also will find tin 
getting a loan is tougher becaua 
more and more people are returota 
' to school in a tightjob market, colleg 
• officials say, and asking for flnanda 
aid. 

Congress this year is to renew tin 
196& Higher Education Act, the arigi 
mi] ' legislation establishing educa 
ttohal loons. 

Already moves are afoot to proves 
■ student bankruptcy by placing a five 
1 year delay between the date the flra 
payment on an education loan fall 
due and the date bankruptcy can to 
used to wipe out the obligation. Alter 
fog. the bankruptcy laws, however 
just for such an exception would to 
difficult, some say. 

Rather, the U.&. Office of Education 
is willing to accept the small losse 
from student bankruptcy and attacks 
major source of - student loan default* 
— those profitmaking vocational &b 
career schools which often promis 
more than they can teach and ghj 
'students U.SL loans without prop^ 
explanation. 


Comparing economic plans 


Continued from Page l , : 

more than $20 trillion.” Details, he ■ 
added, would come later from the 
House Ways and MearisCommittee, 
now headed by Rep. A 1 Oilman (D) of 
Oregon. 

President Ford's call, tor a ' 10 
percent rebate would put about $15 
billion quickly Into the ‘hands of 
American consumers. , - ' - 

This one-shot rebate . would be fol- 
lowed, under the expected Ford pro- 
. gram, to be detailed Wednesday in his 
State of the Union : address, by lower 
tax rates for 1975 and perhaps suc- 
ceeding yean, designed ! ’ help Amer- 
icans on the lower endofihe income 
scale..'' >■!", 

Tariff action expected ■ 

Lower income taxee Would offset 
higher gasoline and heating oil prices;-; 
resulting from the Prerident's re- 
ported plan to place a high:- tariff, oh 
imported oil and an equivalent excise 
tax on oil pumped domestic 

wells.- - - 

So far as could be learned at thfo v - 
. writing, Mr.JTord wantkto impose an , 
Immediate $1 a bajrel tariff oh fonv'' 
elgnofi, 'rising to $2 <mMaichf‘ahdto 
$3 April 1.; These atep^t^o'Pre^dest' 
could take;by administrative aC ttota* : 


Congress then will be asked, 
-cording to reports, to legislate a 
barrel excise tax; on domestic oil, A 
slap an excise tax on natural gas, aiw 
-to enact a windfall-profit tax cn . 
companies. 

The President la expected to 
price controls on roughly two-third* 1 ? ^ 
- domestic ail production, now frozen 
$8. 25 a barrel. This would allow tte 
price to rfoe -to the market, levsl 
currently about $u a barrel, 
would, hopefully, stimulate U.S. P** 
taettostof petroleum. . . 

, These and other energy action*! ? J 
enacted ah a whefle by Gohgf*®! S 
experts say, would boost ithe t®* 8 ". 
price of gatottoe and heating ^ 1 r 
rtmehas id cents, a gallon, end wpcM \ 
produce perhaps $S0 bUHOT inr*f e ? ue ■ 
for the U.S. Treasury. ; v: 

'On the surface, it would appear 


■ .the President plana to 
-[families more 

Cut said then take-it away to thc*° rBi 1 
of higher gasoline mriafiprices- _ ^ 

' VWhai Mr. Ford hopes, - 

House sources, la that Americans 
.Reduce their .use of oil 
-price,” said ’one -- whtieT 
m their tax windf&JjLon cosusumfer gw® 1 
'..thm stimulating the depressed eccti' . 
oray. ‘ ; • • , .7 V- 
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y « -1966 — Boy goes wading in SL Mark's plaza ' 

When Venice’s plazas became ^canals 


The street map of Venice charts two 
Ings at once: a living museum cherished 
y thousands around the world, and a po- 
mtlal disaster area abandoned by thou- 
sands more. The puzzle here is not Just how 
to tamp the oceanr or remedy the pollution. 
The puzzle is howto Join the battle. 


By Louis Chapin 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Venice. 

Venice stirs with life. I was almost surprised by a 
gentle kind of golng-to- work rush hour: motor gondolas 
pushing out of the mist with their cargoes of produce, 
scatterings of brisk talk, footsteps drumming over the 
bridges and water jostling under them, the vaporetto 
chugging people around the Grand Canal to St Mark's, 
and the great bells welcoming everyone to that pigeon- 
swung, column-embroidered place. 

Survival, at such a moment,- can seem as sure as dawn 
itself. Until you notice, the moisture-mottled walls, the 
sculpture streaked and softened' by pollution, the 
boardwalks stacked near the cathedral ready for the 
next high water. And until you remember the major 
underlying perils and realize that they are still only half 
confronted eight years after the staggering, world-, 
signaling flood of 1966. 

The first threat is the Adriatic, from which the 118 
islands and 180 canals of Venice are shielded by a lagoon 
with three main openings. Ever since Venice was 
founded as a kind of shelter from the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire, it has needed this other shelter from the 
periodic swinging concurrences of tide and wind. The 
onrush df the water has been slowed by sandbars outside 
the bordering islands and by spongy, vegetated mudflats 
{ known as barene ) within the lagoon itself. 

Balance upset 

In recent decades the balance between man and nature 
has been notably upset. The Italians, in desperate need of 
industry, developed Marghera as a factory zone on the 
mainland Shore of the lagoon. This has meant fining in 
some of the barene and destroying others to allow 
passage for oceangoing ships. It has even meant some 
dredging among the sandbars. The ships roll in — and so 
does the ocean. 




To correct this, new aqueducts are being completed to 
bring inland water to Marghera. Drilling new wells is 
prohibited; and the old ones will gradually be capped. 

Air pollution joins with the ever-present moisture to 
- corrupt the substance of marble and the surfaces of 
paintings. Surprisingly, most pollution damage comes 
from the smoke of low-grade fuel oil inefficiently heating 
. the city’s own buildings. Added to this is the corrosive 
effect of pigeon droppings. There are new regulations in 
both of these areas, and a prohibition against the low- 
grade oil does seem to be taking effect. 

Down in the canals, however, the traditional washing 
out by the tides Is no longer equal to accumulated 
' Industrial and domestic wastes. Some pjwaib have been 
closed. The city has plans for a more conventional 
sewage system. 

Crucial efforts 

UNESCO, since the 1966 flood, has Involved Itself 
considerably in research and planning for Venice. It has 
also helped coordinate an impressive amount of art and 
architectural restoration. 

Most of these efforts have been under the direct control 
' of private groups not only from Italy but from all over the 
world. Their efforts — bolstering a sagging church, 
restoring a rotting masterpiece — are crucial, and no end 
to the need for such emergency treatment Is in sight. 

However, the real battle is the sea battle. Any program 
■that hopes to save Venice 'must include dikes. Such a 
project is beyond the scope of committees; it requires a 
commitment from the go v e rnm ent, which had the 
money for some time. This commitment does not seem to 
be forthcoming. 

In April, 1973, after months of deliberation, legislators 
in Rome raised the world's hopes with the so-called 
Special Law far Venice. This provided setting up long- 
range antlpollutlan and antiflood projects and for 
borrowing, through an international consortium of banks 
arranged UNESCO, funds totaling $500 million. 

The funds were acquired, but nothing was said In Rome 
about projects. With each inflation-gripped month the 
value of the money has dwindled. Last fall^ just as 
international pressures were producing signs of action, 
the government fell. As the New York Times headline put 
it, "Rome Still Fiddles While Venice Sinks.” 

Some Venetians are more hopeful, seeing the problem 
in the largest possible perspective. Prof. Terislp Pig- 
nattl, widely published art scholar and director-emeritus 
of the city’s museums, talked of the universal pull 
"between monuments and people [which do we save?}, 
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mon ey and the things of the spirit, between art 
itijhstry. But I trust in the Special Law. The money 
1 1 s there — short of revolution — when the projects 
a y.” 

ei 9 wonder if the projects will ever be ready, 
d o de Luigi is a young Venetian artist. An 
>n of his paintings, pungently and surrealistically 
il zin g the plight of Venice, served as the focus for 
n nation at Columbia University in New York. Also 
i were diagrams describing a Dutch-originated 
d: for a rubber dike, far more versatile, interfering 
1 ) i shipping or with the ecology of the lagoon, half 
it y, and perhaps as permanent as the reinforced 
s- s gates that some experts favor. The Pirelli Tire 
r tion of Milan has developed a similar proposal, 
a has been heard of since. 

t og Mr. De Luigi in his studio, I found him nearly 
f] hir of acceptance of the dike idea. What he told 
a a concerned citizen, epitomized the puzzle of 
e 

Dutch project, which was supported by the Cini 
tion [responsible, among other projects, for the 
itation of the Island of San Giorgio] never got 
re, and I’m afraid the Pirelli won’t, either, for the 
iason: It doesn’t cost enough. It will not offer the 
ins enough to use for their purposes. Not enough 
will eat.” 

ontroversy 

•St more than the dike, Venice needs to bring back 
pie, to restore life to the city, and to flllits empty 
Said red-cheeked Bruno Palmerina, one of the 
so surviving gondoliers, “I don’t think the real 
n is the dam , but the people leaving Venice.” 

» progress has been made. Professor Pignatti 
with rightful pleasure to the expanded university 
ms that are bringing students into the city, which 
i functions as a kind of cultural laboratory and 
en. 

De Luigi, too, lights up on this subject: “Venice 
luminous if the young can be brought back, given 
do, and livable housing — and the old as well.’’ 

Inside and the outside. Gabrieli bursting St. 

I Tintoretto the Scuola di San Rocco, everybody 
ig his previous precinct. Maybe the real battle jn- 
is to get the people of science andiadustey-andrArt 
ir to fight for it. If that could happen, the battle for 
could jbe as great for all the world as for the city 


Mexico gets a second go— at oil boom 


Mexico, once the world’s second 
largest oH producer, i* heading for 
a new oil . boom. ; Recent dfev 
coveries fn the souih ;^^„sd|l-ua- 
tapped reserves ln the north and 
west' “could : /change the whole 
complexion of the world oflyvnar- 
ket,” one expert says. / 


By James Nelson Good sell 

Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Mexico City 

Mexico is about to turn on the oil spigot 
again. 

Once the ‘world’s second largest oil pro- 
ducer, newfound oil fields in the southern 
states of Chi apas and Tabasco mean that 
Mexico is about to return to the ranks of 
major petroleum producers After an absence 
of four decades. 

But-the new ftelds, which are- already in 
production, are only part of the story. 

Equally promising are the as yet untapped 
oil riches of northern and western Mexico — 
in the states of Chihuahua, Coahulla, and 
Tamaulipas, aswell as Baja, California 

In fact, they may well prove even more 
promising than the semthern discoveries. 

‘‘Baja California alone has a deposit which 
could change the face of the nation,” says 
Horado Flares de la Pena, Minister of 
National Patrimony and the chairman at the 
board of PEMEX, theatate aQ monopoly. 

Reports scoffed at 

Just how much oil Me xico has in reserve is 
a major question. Mexicans are tight-lipped 
about the quantity, .scoffing at some United 
States reports that, for example, the Chiapas- 
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/ TabaactAfields hold 20 billion barrels. If true, 
/ • this would be more than double the Alaska 
North SIppe reserve that is causing such 
. excitement in oil circles. 

Yet, despite the law-key Mexican reaction, 
independent oil people here and elsewhere 
regard the new finds as sig nifican t. "They 
could change the whole complexion of the 
world oil m arket," one foreign oilman here 
saicLy* 'Mexico may well be si ttin g on one of 
the vfarld’s largest deposits and all it needs to 
do is o go after it” 

T) it Is what PEMEX is doing at the 
mor ent Mexican petroleum engineers who 
disc vered the Chiapas-Tabasco reserves 
wen deeper in their drilling t han had ever 
beei done before in Mexico, reaching down 
thre miles. 

Tl re, they found a subterranean lake of 
higi 1 jrade petroleum some three or four 
mile wide and perhaps 25 or 30 miles long. 

Ric est field ever 

It s clearly the richest oil field ever 
disc rered in Mexico. 

If le view of Mexicans like Mr. Flores de 
la ana is correct, ’ the northern finds, 
how rer, may well be even more significant 
M deans have long hoped that they might 
disc rer new oil fields to replace the older 
and dwindling reserves in the one-time 
Brit h and United States fields that were 
nati( allzed in 1938. 

Bu exploration here has, until recently, 
been mited. 

Th all changed, however, when Luis 
Ech< erria Alvarez became President In 
1970. >ver the years, PEMEX had become 
some bing of a political football for succes- 
sive iministrationa and had little money for 
exp It ation. Mr. Echeverria named Antonio 
Dovsp Jaime as its director-general with 
instructions to put PEMEX’s house in order. 

Ma Dovali Jaime did just that. In the 
proefes, he also won support for raising 
prici on everything PEMEX produces, 


which provided funds for a vigorous program 
of exploration in 22 Mexican states. 

Trained personnel 

In the case of the Chiapas-Tabasco finds, 
new tec h nology in drilling for oil at greater 
depths also helped. But it is important to 
note, say foreign- observers, that It was 
Mexican engineers entirely who carried out 
the work. This is one of Mexico’s major 
advantages. It has the technological know- 
how and .the trained personnel to han dle all 
phases of its oil Industry. After all. It has been 
doing this for nearly 37 years, since the 1938 
nationalization by then-Fresident Lazaro 
Cardenas. 

Under the DovaU Jaime administration, 
PEMEX has not only been reorganized and 
new fields discovered, but Mexico a gain has 
become self-sufficient ln oiL 

It became so only last August. Since then, It 
has exported oil, mostly to the U.S., but with 
smaller shipments to Israel and Cuba. The 
Importance of this change can be measured 
several ways. In the six months January to 
June, 1974, Mexico spent $53 million on oil 
Imports , mostly from Venezuela. 

Substantial exports 

As time goes on, Mexicans expect that their 
exports will be substantial, but they also 
intend to sell at world market prices, which 
means the established price set by the 
member Tiatima of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, to which 
Mexico has applied for observer status with 
an option for full membership later. 

President Echeverria says Mexico's oil 
policy, as far as surplus sales are concerned, 
will be "profoundly nationalist and anti- 
imperialist.” ; - 

This could mean a restriction on production 
in the new fields to conserve oil for future 
generations, just as Venezuela is doing. 
Moreover, Mexico appears unwilling to sell 
all its surplus, or even most of It, to the U.S. 



PEMEX director-general Dovali Jaime 
says Mexico will seek "maximum diver- 
sification of purchasers, giving special prior- 
ity to the needs of developing countries, 
above all those of Latin America.” 

Profoundly satisfying 

The offer to Cuba is a case in point. 
Presently, most of Cuba’s oil comes from the 
Soviet Union. Cuban leaders would like very 
much to have alternate suppliers. 

No matter where Mexican all goes, how- 
ever, there la going to be a lot of it flowing. 
The Chiapas-Tabasco discoveries are a raise 


By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


in point. Production already Is flowing at 
100,000 barrels a day with 50 wells in 
production. By the middle of 1975, these fields 
are expected to produce 300,000 barrels dally. 

Much of this will be available far export 
and an export total of 200,000 barrels daily by 
mid- 1975 is widely envisioned here. 

All of this is profoundly satisfying to 
Mexicans to whom a national oil Industry Is 
one of the cardinal paints of Mexican nation- 
alism. 

"It is, if you will, a source of great pride,” 
said an official in PEMEX. "It means we are 
not going to be left behind in an energy-short 
world.” 


seeing the litter walk. He might begin 
by feeling contempt, even loathing, 
for such a box man. Then, one day, he 
acquires a box. He crawls in. He tries 
sleeping in it He finds he likes it. And 
at last he leaves his apartment, box 
over his head, flashlight, transistor 
radio, vinyl bag for small belongings 
strapped Inside his box, and never 
returns. 

Such is the premise of Kobo Abe’s 
sad, amusing, wistful novel of a maw 
with a Woody Allen ineptitude for 
dealing with his fellowmen, "a vacil- 
lating fellow," who becomes a name- 
less dropout in a throwaway world. It 
isn’t much of a donnee, but Japanese 
literary prize-winner. Abe squeezes it 
for all its poetic worth. 

He provides alternative narrators, 
interrupted narrative, variable, fan- 
tasies, to keep the reader off-balance. 
How many box men are there In the 
novel? Xs there a fake 'box mw 


present? Does someone really offer 
the box man 50,000 yen for his box, or 
is this the fantasy of the lonely box 
man who 1 is writing this down with 
pencils and ballpoint pens he finds 
discarded outside the gates of the 
Middle School? 

And what does being a box man 
express? Is he an update of Diogenes, 
with a fine contempt for the twnp of 
this world? Or is the box man the 
victim of existential nausea, suffering 
that "paralysis of the heart’s sense of 
direction” which Mr. Abe imit "the 
box man’s chronic complaint”? Is the 
box ma n a chrysalis awaiting new 
birth, or a dead-end street? The 
answer, perhaps. Is all of the above. 

Kobo Abe likes paradox. In 
"Woman of the Dunes” he told of a 
man captured by the dune woman, 
who when finally offered bis freedom 
refused it. In "The Ruined Map” he 
told of . a private eye, hired to find a 


missing person. In the end, the pri- 
vate eye, having found no one, be- 
comes a missing person himself. 

"The Box Man" is a segment of that 
international fiction about minimal 
man. Beckett, Barthelme, Ionesco, 
Vormegut, have all had their say 
about this faceless, anonymous waif. 

Is such a man a refutation of the 
modern world, Its noise, its litter, its 
anomie? Or is he its end-product? Is 
his very attempt to escape the world 
but a further restriction, a tighter 
boxlng-tn of his alternatives? 

Abe comes up with no easy an- 
swers. In "The Box Man” he casts an 
ironic, sardonic, macabre eye on the 
human tragicomedy, and leaves his 
meanings like scattered dues, like 
corrugated boxes blowing in the wind. 

Victor Bowes is a poet, critic, 
essayist, and professor of English 
at Northeastern University . 
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financial 



again 


By Charles E. Dole 
Automotive editor at 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Pal m Springs, Calif. 

If American Motors didn't make a 
big noise, no one on the highway 
would ever hear It. 

That's why AMC pursues Us “policy 
of difference" In the auto business. 
Five years ago It came out with 
Gremlin, a truncated Hornet A year 
later It launched its pace-setting 
Buyer Protection Plan, perhaps the 
best automobile warranty hi the busi- 
ness. 

Now It's Pacer, a strikingly new car 
with a mass of glass, sloping front 
hood, two doors of unequal size, and 
an abundance of people space Inside a 
small-in-size frame. 

There are risks In introducing an 
Innovative, 100 -in ch-wheelb as e, small 
car at a time when auto sales are 
dragging In the ditch. But Roy D. 
Chapin Jr., chairman, says the com- 
pany refuses to “crawl into a hole and 
wait far the winds of adversity to blow 
over. 

■TVe completely disagree with that 
course of action — or inaction." 


Uncommon concepts 

So if a small company of the size of 
AMC, with only a thin slice of the U.S. 
auto market. Is going to survive, It 
has to perform In an out-of-the- 
ordinary way by coming up with 
uncomqion concepts and Ideas which 
Othar maktem nly tall? about. 

Last year, because of total empha- 
sis on the low end of tfie'market, AMC 
was able to run counter to the auto- 
sales trend and end up with a decline 


Will F-5 sale 
bind Saudis, 
U.S. closer? 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The 60 U.S.-built F-6 Jet fighters 
purchased by Saudi Arabia are seen 
here as a solid achievement fair 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger as 
he seeks to establish “links of inter- 
est” between the governments of the 
United States and Saudi Arabia. 

It also Is seen as a sharp reminder 
to Israel that the Ford administration 
Is serious when it says it envisions a 
more evenly balanced American 
Middle East policy. 

As yet unknown here: whether the 
Saudi Government eventually will 
pass the aircraft along to Egypt or 
any other Arab nation In con- 
travention of U.S. trading require- 
ments that such 1 ‘third country* ’ arms 
transfers cannot be undertaken with- 
out U.S. permission. 

Officials of Saudi Arabia, the larg- 
est oil-exporting nation, reportedly 
insist that there are “no strings" 
attached to the agreement. 


One more escalation? 


The weapons agreement, totaling 
$767 million for the 60 aircraft, plus 
special outfitting, training of pilots, 
and spare parts, is seen by some here 
as but one more escalation of a 
continually spiraling Mideast arms 
race. It Is In this respect that the 
move is being faulted by some U.S. 
congressmen. 

The U.S. already has made large 
weapons sales to non- Arab Iran, is the 
prime weapons supplier for Israel, 
and is a major supplier to Jordan. The 
U.S. sold a contingent of F-6 aircraft 
to Saudi Arabia prior to the October, 
1973, Mideast war. 


Two versions purchased 


Saudi Arabia has purchased two 
versions of the aircraft, 40 single-seat 
F-5Es, and 20 F-5Fs, a more ex- 
pensive two-seat version that can be 
used as a trainer. A lightweight, 
slmple-to-operate aircraft, the plane 
is considered excellent and highly 
maneuverable. 

Still the F-fi is not considered a 
serious challenger to either the 
French-built Mirage m, or the high- 
speed. all-weather, U.S.-built F-4 
Phantom, the backbone of the well- 
regarded Israeli Air Force. 

The U.S. has agreed in principle to 
sell F-is to Saudi Arabia, and some 
Middle East reports indicate 
recently have been under way be- 
tween the two nations on just such a 
purchase. 



With Pacer, American Motors seeks to pit innovation against bigness 


of only IB percent compared with 23 
percent for the rest of the Industry. 

For the last few months, though, 
even AMC has been caught up in the 
agonizing “collapse" of the U.S. auto 
industry with sales down some 40 
percent or more over those of a year 
ago. 

Stock-market analysts generally 
give high marks to the firm’s man- 
agement team, a much better grade 
than they give Chrysler Corporation, 
for example. When AMC was in a 
financial whirlpool a few years ago, 
chairman Chapin was able to round 
up a bevy of financial angels to keep 
the company afloat. 


Vince Gerad, an AMC Interior 
designer, says “the use of plastic 
components reaches virtually every 
exposed area and quite possibly rep- 
resents the widest application yet of 
plastics, both in large and small 
parts.” 

The two asymmetrical doors, for 
example, are plastic. The driver’s 
door is four Inches narrower than the 
passenger-side door, something other 
manufacturers have talked about for 
years but have yet to put Into a car. 
Both doors cut deeply into the roof. 
Headroom Is noticeably greater than 
in most cars. 


pected; surefooted and adequate with 
a 258- cubic-inch, 6-cylinder engine. 
AMC can be counted on to come out 
with a “faster” engine sometime In 
the next year. 

The wide front track — that is, the 
distance between the left and right 
wheels — is wider than in any other 
small car. This gives excellent stabil- 
ity to the Pacer, even in crosswinds. 


‘Policy of difference 1 

Pacer typifies the company’s “pol- 
icy of difference." 

Major focus is on Inside space 
despite Its small-size dimensions. It is 
wider than a Chevrolet Ghevelle, yet 
shorter than a Vega. Thirty -a even 
percent of all exterior surface — 6,600 
square inches — is glass. . It Is the 
complete antithesis of the restricted- 
rear- view cars of a few years ago 
when it was a major feat to back up. 
In most cars the glass-to-exterior- 
surface ratio runs from 25 to 28 
percent. 


Wind resistance cut 

The aerodynamic shape with, a 
sloping front hood reduces wind re- 
sistance by about 12 percent com- 
pared with a standard-shaped car. 
Mileage ranges from 18 to 25, accord- 
ing to Environmental Protection 
Agency figures. . 

Pacer originally was intended to get 
a rotary-type engine but, says Gerald 
C. Meyers, AMC engineer, “this is on 
the back burner now.” The rotary, or 
Wankel, engine has come under se- 
vere criticism in the past year. 

In driving the car for about 100 
miles — to the Saltern Sea and back — 
the performance was about as ex- 


Hard-to-open door 
A back-seat rider finds It hard to 
open a door because the front-seat 
backs, when pushed all the way 
forward, tend to block access to the 
door handle. Also, cm some models the 
head rest on the driver’s side un- 
failingly blows the horn when a 
passenger enters or alights from the 
rear on the driver's side. 

Exterior door handles, as on all 
AMC cars, can be hard on the fingers 
and fingernails. Toe room is minimal 
on the front-seat passenger side of the 
car because of the encroachment of 
the heater on the floor. . 

Yet despite the few annoyances, the 
pluses outnumber the minuses. 

American Motors spent $60 million 
to bring out Pacer, five times what It 
cost to produce the Gremlin. Base 
price is $3,299. Average out-of-the- 
dealer prices will probably hit 14.000, 
however. 


Ford plan expected 
to ease utility taxes 


9 s 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 
President Ford’s coming economic 
and energy package 3* expected to 
include special help for distressed 
U.S. utilities in the form of both tax 
breaks and higher rates for custom- 
ers. 

Incentives will be provided for 
utilities to switch freon oil to coal or 
nuclear power. And federal pressure 
for rate Increases will be aimed at 
letting utilities pay tor development 
more out of revenues, and less by 
going to the financial markets, where 
capital is already shor|- 
The final shape of^ White House 
proposals is yet to be disclosed. But 
enough information has come out to 
draw the outlines. 


cally , would climb another 15 percent 
Resistance from Congress is ex- 
pected. 

Utilities will point out, however, 
that even with increased rates their 
operating expenses In a recent month 
jumped 37 percent while revenues 
increased only 81 percent because 
costs other than fuel were also on an 
upward climb. 

State regulatory commissions are 
historically slow to allow rate In. 
creases so that in a period of rapid 
inflation utility earnings tend to lag 
badly. 

The administration also is consid- 
ering federal guidelines requiring 
state regulators to speed up the 
process of granting rate Increases _ 
an area where the federal govern- 
ment has been reluctant to Intrude. 


/ 


Certain requirements 

An Increase in the Investment- tax 
credit from 4 to 7 percent or more will 
be sought (along wlthfk hlke for all 
Industries from 7 percent to 10 per- 
cent). But the tax break on new plant 
will be offered only far eoxutructian of 
nuclear and coal-fired plants. 

As a collateral move, homeowners 
would be offered a tax credit for 
hiwtflntng insulation or storm win- 
dows as a way of conserving energy. 

But a tax credit Is ua&eas to a utility 
that la hot making enough profit to 
pay taxes, and 20 Arcent of the 
utilities are in that be t For further 
help; the admlhlstrat ra is expected 
to propose leglslati i that would 
permit utilities to Inc ide the cost of 
plants under construe era in their rate 
base, again limited to lon-oil-burning 
plants. At present, fi oy can include 
only operating cost ai L must finance 
new construction by bi -rowing. 


Plants canceled 


But the argument will be pressed 
that the enormous capital needs of the 
utilities should not be dumped on the 
already starved capital markets. This 
would drive Interest rates up and load' 
the utilities with high-cost financing. 

Electric facilities are estimated to- 
be worth about $200 billion now, and' 
another $50 billion worth of plant la; 
under construction. But utilities have ' 
been canceling construction projects . 
wholesale. In the past year, they have • 
canceled 170,000 out of the 860,000; 
megawatts of capacity they had 
planned. 

About two-thirds of the cancella- 
tions are for nuclear facilities be- 
cause they require the largest initial 
capital outlay, take a long time to 
build, and run into protests from 
citizen groups. 


15 percent higher fates 

It is estimated tbaf power rates, 
which jumped an a 
last year because 
ally- allowed to 

costs through to 


A hint of things to come 



55 percent 
are gener- 
Increased fuel 
era automati- 


Latin America lambastes 
U.S. foreign-trade bill 



BUSINESS HIGHLIGHT 



Con Ed warns on oil tax 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent at 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Latin America is re acting angrily to 
Washington's new foreign-trade act — 
and there is a hint that same hemi- 
sphere.natlons may attempt reprisals 
against the United States. 

A number of hemisphere leaders 
have openly criticized the trade bill, 
particularly clauses that exclude 
members of the Org a nizati o n of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
from tariff preferences. 

Venezuela and Ecuador — the two 
Latin American members of OPEC — 
je that they may seek a special 
of the Organization of Amer- 
ciates (OAS) to discuss what 
irm “economic aggression” by 
. against Latin America. 


indicaj 
sessio* 
lean 
they tf 
theU. 


away 


Buencp 


logue 
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"There <^ n be no dialogue -an this 
basis.” 

• Some Venezuelans and Ecuado- 
rians note that President "Ford, in 
signing the foreign-trade measure, 
did say he had objections to certain 
provisions in the bill — presumably 
Including the OPEC exclusion clause. 

“Then, why didn't he reject the 
bill?” the Caracas radio com- 
mentator asked. 

Criticism la coming not only from 
Venezuela and Ecuador, which feel 
they will be directly affected by the 
trade measure, but also from most 
other countries. 

Brazil’s Minister of Industry and 
Commerce, Severo Fagundea Gomes, 
said the provisions in the new law are 
a threat to Brazilian exports. 


New York 

Utilities may be caught in a squeeze 
if the President imposes a $1 to $8 per 
barrel additional tax on imparted, 
residual oiL 

At least that is the way Con Edi- 
son’s chairman, Charles F. Luce, 
explains it in a telegram to President 


Ford. He warns thatsrfgh an increase 
in oil costs could add more than $200' 
millions year — about25 percent — to 
Con Edison’s current costs . 

Mr. Luce asked the President to put 
a tax on gapdline instead of crude oil 
since price elasticity k greater, with 
gasoline. Gasoline consumption ac- 
counts far about 40 percent of the ail 
used in the nation as opposed to less 
than 9 percent for electric generation. 


The administration probably will 
have a tough job selling its program 
of aid to utilities, especially where 
rate increases will be needed. 

If capacity shortages were already' 
severe enough to cause widespread: 
brownouts, the selling job would be a 
lot easier. But officials point out that 
shortages are coming unless the utili- 
ties get help with building new capac- 
ity. 

The troubles have surfaced fleet-' 
ingiy in the public conscio usne ss, in 
brief summer TteW 

York’s Consolidated Edison decision 
last April to skip its quarterly divi- 
dend. But demand for electric power 
is growing relentlessly, and it Is 
estimated that utilities will have to 
expand capacity from the presort 
450,000 megawatts to about 650,000 
megawatts in the next 10 years — at a 
capital cost of some $232 billion. 
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chess 


By Frederick R. Chevalier 

PrapaTKl for The CMdfan Science Monitor 


mm 


Problem No. 6661 

■f j, M.fHn 


Problem No. 

By E. Vk 


£662 


End-Game No. 2185 


znvcM' 


Boyc >tt planned 
Mor lover, they say they will stay 
from the March meeting of 


hemisphere foreign ministers In 


) Aires, at which U.S. Secretary 
of Stite Henry A. Kissinger was 
expeefed to continue Ms “new <Ha- 
with his Latin American coun- 


angers Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor is* a feeling that Dr. Kissinger’s 
many [statements about the opening of 
the united States market to more 
Latin ^American goods was a promise 
without substance. 

“H<fw can Washington expect to 
have tilings both ways — a promise of 
better things to come by the Secretary 
of State and then a slap in the face by 
Congress and the President who 
signed the bill?" asked a Caracas 
radio commentator. 


No redaction planned 
“Naturally, we do not plan to 
reduce our trade with the United 
States,” he commented, "but it is 
necessary for us to intensify our trade 
relations with other countries." 

For its part, Peru charged that the 
trade bill contains “coercive, arid 
discriminatory" terms that threaten 
development efforts in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

And Mexico's Foreign Minister, 
Emilio O. Rabasa, said that the 
Venezuela and Ecuador stand in face 
of the new trade bill is both “dignified 
and respectable.” 

Mexico will attend the Buenos Aires 
session, he said, but Drl Rabasa, a 
close friend of Dr. Kissinger’s, 
warned that If no practical results 
emerged from the meeting, it would 
be the end of the dialogue that Dr. 
Kissinger initiated and the blame 
would rest with the United States. 



White to play and mate in two 
(Third prize. Two-move section, tee Prob- 
lemist, 1973.) 


Wh • - r :-' » «•«•» 

White to play and mate in terse 
(Third prize, Three-move ' section, the 
Problemist. 1973.) ■ : . 


White to play and draw. 
(A Koltanowskl teaser.) 


Houston surprise 


Crossword 


When a rated grandmaster loses to an in- 
ternational master. It can be considered a 
surprise. This is what happened at the Hous- 
ton international, won by Julio Kaplan, origi- 
nally from Puerto Rico, now a New Yorker. 
Kaplan won the world junior title back in 
1967. Julio's victory gave him tee master 
title. His opponent was Vlastimil Jansa, 


H.1 . . Kt-B4,\2.BxB 
If 1 BxB; 2 Q-K8 
If 1 . . BxKt; 2 P-84ch 
it 1 .. KxKt 2 Q-KBch 
If -t . . KxB; 2 QxB 

Endgame No. 2184. Black wins: 1 
R6; 2 P-Kt3, P-R7ch; 3 K-fl, KWM, etc. 


P- 


Czech grandmaster. 
Anothe 


Chess for Children 


then was two games behind, with only tout, 
more games to play, drastic measures were, 
Indicated. Korchnoi finally met Karpov's 1 P-. 
K4 with P-K4. Then came a Ruy Lopez* 
countered by Korchnoi with the speculative 
Schliemann’s defense. Karpov was not dte'. 
posed to prove this unsound and again;.' 
played for a draw. Korchnoi could make no, 
headway, and finally a pawn behind with no 
prospects he agreed to a draw. 


ter Sicilian passively developed by 
Jansa gave young Kaplan his chance. : 


ACROSS 

I. Be 
4. Cop 

7. Reverberate 

II. Yellow ocher 

12. individual 

13. Murmurs 

14. Environment 

16. Samovars 

17. Unit of 
reluctance 

18. The end 

19. Boor 

22. Outstanding 

23. Present 

24. Indicator 

28. Beards of wheat 

30. Jot 

31. Grampus 

32. Get lost! 

33. Squamous 

36. Sward 

37. Humdinger 

38. Steal 
42 Adjoin 


43. Work unit 

44. Expert 

45. Plucky 

46. Petite 

47. Principal 

DOWN 
1. Hard wood 


2. Creek 

3. Jujube 

4. Traveler's haven 

5. Single 

6. Achieve 

7. Liberal 

8. Civil Rights 
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Anmr block appeara among admflaamanta 


group 

9. Chinese factory 

10. Spanish 
motorcycle 

15. Uncertain 

18. French assent 

19. Dance: Cha - - - 

20. Feminine 
pronoun 

21. Swiss canton 
22 Fictitious name 

24. Low boot 

25. High hill 

26. Greek letter 

27. Collide 
29. Attempt 

32 Suiting material 

33. Dross 

34. Castro's land 

35. Stypic 

36. Entice 

38. Church bench 

39. Blackjack 

40. Frost 

41. French marshal 


Sicilian Defense 


Kaptei 

White 

S3 SST - 

■ Stack 

1 P-K4 

P-QB4 21 BxP 

Kt-K4 

2 K1-KB3 

P-K3 22 Kt-Q4 

KtxBch 

3 P-Q4 

PxP 23 QxKt 

P-KKJ3 

4 KtxP 

Kt-KB3 . 24 P-R4 

• . R-B4 

5 KfrQB3 

P-Q3 25 R-B2 

R-K4 

6 B-K2 ■ 

- Kt~B3 26 P-KC3 

.086 

7 B-K3 

B-K2 ‘ 27 P-B4 

B-Q 

8 0-0 

0-0 28 BxR 

■ PxB 

9 P-B4 

B-Q2 29 Kt-KS 

■Q-K2 

10 Kt-Kt3 

082 30 IQ-B3 

- B-B3 

11 B-B3 

KR-Q 31 F-Kt4 

P-B4 

12 P-Kt4 

B~K 32 PxPep 

QxKtP 

13 P-K15 

Kt-02 33 P-B7ch 

' K-B 

14 Q-K2 

Kt-Kt3 34 Q-K3 . 

P-KK14 

15 Kt-Kt5 

Q-Kt 35 R-Kt 

QxP 

16 KtxRP 

QxKt 36 PxP - 

B-K2 

17 Q-B2 

KR-B 37 P-KHS 

K-Kt2 

18 BxKt 

085 38 PxP 

. B-B4 

19 B-K3 

P-K4 39 CHOSch 

KxP 

20 P-83 

PxP 40 0-R5ch 

K-Kt2 


Black resigned 


George Francis Kane, a strong New York 
player with a flair tor teaching chess, has 
written two books which an adult can effec- 
tively use to Interest youngsters in chess. 
Even five-year-olds who cagnot read these 
simple books can readily team the basics 
and begin to enjoy actual play.'. - 
Naturally these books are filled with dia- 
grams leading the child step by step to 
{pester awareness of how the “pieces work 
together, to recognize threats and counter- 
threats; The first-book, in hard cover. Is fitted 
"Chess- and Children." The parent who 
hardly knows -the game-at a# wuf be able to 
help his child .and himself leam.the basics 
and begin to play. \:-.C 

The second book. In paperback, is titled 
"What's the Next Move." it begins with 16 
problems In- which ways of winning material 
are shown. Then there are 64 positions in 
which mate can be given. The final nine po- 
sitions have to do with pawnSi the opposi- 
tion, stalemate, and the like. ' 

Both books are published-.' by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The cost for tee hard cover 
fcs $7.95. tee paperback, $3.0&> 


20th Game 
Ruy Lopez 


sr 

Kbrctaoi 

Black 

Karpov 

WMM 

"“SS 

1 P-K4 

P-K4 

27 K-R2 


2 Kt-KS3 

KI-QB3 

28 Kt-K2 

OB2t * . 

3 B-Kt5 

P-OR3 

29 Q-K4 

P-B3-. i 

4 B-R4 

P-B4 

30 Kt-04 

OB3; i. 

5 P-Q4 

PxQP 

31 KtxKtP 

QxPch\. i 

6 P-K5 

B-B4 

32 K-Kl 

QJC2: 

7 0-0 

KKt-K2 

33 Ki-Q4 

OB3- ; 

8 B4Q3 

. P-Q4 

34 O-BSch 

• QxQ 

9 PxPep^ 

QxP 

35 KtxQ 


10 R-K 

P-R3 

36 P-Q4 

- KtOfi 




NO. 6659 
No. 6660 
B7ch 


Solutions to Problems 

P-K8/B 

1 BxP/Qft threatens 2 


Korchnoi Agaiii Held 


Kt- 


The 20th game of the Karpov-Korctwof 
match followed Korchnoi’s first win. Since he 


11 

12P-OR4 

13 PxP 

14 RxRch 

15 R-K6 

16 Q-K2 

17 PxP 
IB Kt-B 

19 Kt-Kt3 

20 KtxKt 

21 B-K3 

22 QxB 

23 BxB 

24 RXRch 

25 004 

26 P-R4 


P-QK14 
B-Kt2 
PxP 
BxR 
Q-Q2 
P-Q6 
K-0 
R-K 
Kt-Q5 
BxKt 
BxB 
B-Q4 
KtxB 
- QxR 
Q-Q2 
K-B 


37 KtxKtP 

38 KM35 

39 KtxP . . 

40 K-B 

41 Kt-B5 

42 K1-K7 

43 KtxPch 

44 K-K2 
45' P-B3ch 

46 Kt-K14ch 

47 Kt-B2 

48 K-Q3 

49 K-Q4 
5& K-G5 
51 Kt-K 


KtxWP 
•\K-G2 
.K-K3 
. K-04 

. K-K5 
KXP 
K-K5 
. KI-B5 
K-04 
K-M" 
K-B4 
Kt-K4dj 
KtXt3 

Kt-R5 

Kt-Kt3 
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What recommendation can you ^ivc me nnx^Dg 
^ crossfeag the Atlantic by sea? 

-* ^ First of all, to 'cross' to Europe toy sea retires careful 
* attention to schedules. Sailings are few. See first if there 
is a departure anywhere near & that suits your 
plans. 

-• . As for the crossing .itself, voyaging at sea Is always 
:j invigorating and casual. The North-Atlantic. however, is 
' given to gray sides and a few rough hours. (The more 
3 ^ southerly route to the Mediterranean gives, balmier 
weather and bluer seas. ) . - 

, But. disregarding the temperatures and the weather, 
^ the sea voyage is & wonderful “rester upper.” It also 
heightens the excitement of a trip to Europe, by 
-_/V increasing tbe anticipation. 

Can I get rain insurance if my triple “washed out*’? 

Rain ean certainly be a handicap when a person Is 
covering long .miles In same country and thus misses 
m ,y 4 seeing the scenery. But in a city, or at a resort where he 
: may be spending several days, rain is not an obstruction. 
-* ; After an, many important sights in many of these places 
:kt are located indoors, such as theatres, museums, restau- 
it; rants, festivals, shops. . . " 

ir- so, while xain of long duration is a limiting factor, it 
does hot need to ruin or destroy one's investment in a 
::-i pleasure trip. Sometimes it brings a person closer to the 
.Unpeople he is traveling with, or else with inhabitants of the 
:s : localities Ihatare being “rained in.” 

as far rain insurance, this idea has been tried on a 
■*.. limited scale in the past, but has been withdrawn- After 
: J all, most cities and countries depend heavily on rain for 
... their vegetation and their water supplies, and do not 
want to “wish it away,” even tor the . benefit of their 
i- welcomed visitors! 


Scandinavia with Four jHnds! Wonderful 
C op en hag e n — ThroH, Elsinore, and the "UtUe dUennald" . . . Fhv 
lamTs SOvarUn* waterway and Lapland. ..Nariray’s fjord-pierced 
coast and the North Cape's midnight sun... spectacular Swedish 
Lake country. 

Toms tally escorted by Four Winds. Price Includes deluxe and I 
best hotels and resorts, driest land arrangements, meals, exten- 
sive sightseeing, an Ups. transfers, and baggage handling. -Urn-' 
lied size groups. Low group sir lares via S-A.S. Weekly departures 
May Ihroogh September . 

Scandinavia Highlights 

15 or 22 days_.AH of Scandinavia, the charming capitals, the 
countryside, the people plus Finland's unique .Silverline 
waterway, Norway’s fjondland. Denmark’s fairytare country 
and Sweden's lakes. 

Meet the Scandinavians 

23 days .-. . The highways and byways of Denmark. Sweden 
and Norway. A unique life-seeing tour of Scandinavia by pri- 
vate deluxe climate -contra (Jed motorcoach with stopovers 
at the finest hotels. 

Scandinavia • North Cape - Lapland 

15 or 22 days. ..A thrilling “Midnight Sun" vacation in Lap- 
land and the North Cape, high above the Arctic Circle 
where Nature herself is the sole creator of the spectacular 
attractions . . . plus Scandinavia. 

Scandinavia • Russia • Eastern Europe 

22 days . . . Delight in the charming old-world of Eastern 
Europe in Moscow. Leningrad. Kiev, Bucharest, Sofia, Buda- 
pest, Prague and Berlin, and see Scandinavia besides. 

Scandinavia • Austria • Switzerland 

22 days . ... Visit the Scandinavian capitals and the majestic 
fjordiands. Then delight In the gaiety of Vienna and marvel 
at breathtaking Alpine beauty at top resort areas. Cruise 
tranquil Lake Lucerne! 

Scandinavia Waterways plus Russia 

I' jfo* -;;A seafarer's delight Scandinavia's capitals. 
Sweden s famous Gota Canal aid lake country plus Fjord- 
land. Enjoy 5 nights cruising the Baltic to Helsinki and Len- 
ingrad by luxury cruise ship, the Bore Hi. 

FOf reservation* Of ritlbmalKm regarding four Winds SesndPWvia lours 
and other tours, m you nr awl agent or mail coupon 


m KXJRWWDS TRAVEL, INC., Dept A-463 
5 ITS fifth Awl, N.Y., NY 70010 Phone: {212) 777-0260 
I Please send me your 32 page Scandinavia tour brochure. 


I CityJ State- Zip. ■ 
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SKI THE BEAUTIFUL COLORADO 
ROCKIES AT WINTER PARK SKI AREA 
AND STAY AT 

HIGH FOREST INN ... a hill service 
ski lodge & complete winter resort 

1874-75 SKI PACKAGE PLAN AND GROUP RATES 
Rate* Per Person 1 Person 2 /room 3-4/room 

7 Day 225.00 182.00 172.00 

6Dsy.^- — 195.00 . 16240 156.00 

S Pay.-...,..—,., .16250 135.00 130.00 

Package Plan taetede* braaktut, dinner, after-Bkl 
attacks, Ms end shuttle boa, . . 

Writ* cr Phon* for Brvctoar* 
tHGH FOREST MN, Box 110 
1 iw aw ayT te k. CO 80450 Phone <303)^26-9908 


Canadian down-on-the- 


By Paul H. Gates Jr. 

Written for 
The Christian Science 
Monitor . 

GKy dwellers and subur- 
tes tiring of the corn- 
ties of urban life may 
a respite in the form of 
.vacation, a type of 
day relaxation which Is 
t gaining popularity in 

In a movement which 
sprung up with the 
farm vacations 
ve become popular with 
e vacationing American 
as well as his Cana- 
dian counterpart. 

Recent revival 
Although the farm vaca- 
tion itself is not new, its 
revival . haa 
spawned a number of farm 
vacation associations 
across Canada. Every Ca- 
nadian province except 
Newfoundland' either now 
has, or is In the process of 
organizing, a farm vaca- 
tion program wi thin its 
tourist bureau. 

The variety among Can- 
“host farms” is 
as wide as the country 
itself. In the western prov- 
inces of British Columbia 
and Alberta, you can stay 
t working cattle ranches, 
the plains provinces of. 
toba arid Saskatche- 
an, most of the host 


farms' are grain forms. In 
the eastern provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, there 
are mainly dairy forms 
and orchards: In the Marl- 
times, Nova Scotia r New 
Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, farm homes 
are nearly always close to 
beaches and salt water 
fishing. 

The principle T>ehiad all 
form vacations, however, 
remains the same — peace 
and quiet. For those used 
to concrete and subways, it . 
is a refreshing experience 
to go for a hayrlde or pick 
berries. 

A glance at promotional 
> literature for farm vaca- 
tions Illustrates their ap- 
peal: “Relax for a quiet 
holiday in a spacious, old- 
fashioned farmhouse . . . 
home-cooked meals from 
farm meats, vegetables, 
and bread . . . easy living, 
fresh air, and spring wa- 
ter. ...” 

A complete change 

However, the prospect of 
sT quiet ' farm vacation 
might cause some young- 
sters to wail, “But what 
will wedo there? ’ ’ 

- “Everything you want to 
do.”- Is the answer of Dei- 
ter H&un, a German-born 
farmer near St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick. Nearly all 
farms offer swimming, ca- 


noeing, hiking, fishing, and 
horseback riding. 

. Others have activities 
which .include golfing, 
square dancing, rock and 
fossil hunting, and pack 
trips. An equal selection of 
winter activities is avail- 
able in season, amrwig- 
them cross-country skiing, 
sleigh rides, ice fishing, 
and tobogganing. 

Just join right in 

Many farms welcome 
visitors to Join right in with 
everyday family living, 
and even help with the 
farm work if they wish. 

“It's a great opportunity 
for communication be- 
tween city people and rural 
people,” says Frank Cun- 
ningham, a farmer from 
Beaverlodge. . Alberta. 
“I've sure learned a lot 
about Americans, milkin g 
cows with them in the 
evening." 

The cost of a Canadian 
farm vacation Is one rea- 
son for their rapidly grow- 
ing popularity in an in- 
flationary world. Adults 
pay from $60 to $75 per 
week, and children from 
$35 to $45. These prices 
include room, all activities 
- and three farm-sized 
meals daily. 

Accommodations are 
usually in guest rooms in 


travel 


farm vacation for you? 


the main house, and are 
homey rather than luxu- 
rious. Many farms also 
provide campsites for $1 to 
$3 per person, and guests 
can share facilities such as 
hot showers and meals 
while sleeping under the 
stars. 


Not so long ago, harvest- 
ing the grain, pitching hay, 
and rangp-ridmg with 
cattle were fairly com- 
monplace Activities for 
many North Americans, 
but no morel 

Many of today's children 
have never Jridden a horse 


or touched a stalk of 
wheat. These now are the 
stuff of which television 
programs and farm vaca- 
tions are made. 

For further information, 
write: Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 
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W Again in 1975, starting March 22 

[ You Can Look Foiward to a Fabulous | 
Vacation Experie ice Eveiy Week on 







7-Uay “Linger Longer” 
Quality Cruises to Nassau 

with ship is hotel for 2 days and 2 nights in Nassau 


dm? 
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Hotels and Resorts 

. CALIFORNIA 
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BEVERLY HOUSE 

HOTEL 

MODERATE RATES 
WEEKLY AMD MONTHLY KATES 
All Print* Baths, Free Portion 
. TV !A Iiwy Room 
140 5. Lucky Dr. <213> 271-2145 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

f'RESCEOT HOTEL 

24-Hour Switchboard Service 
Daily Moat Strait* 

Rooms With or Without Bath— Singles 
$4.00 to $640 per day 

4 BAS. t» Wist OWNS ef cm*, Sd wrist 
IBBl to ClristlM Science Readies KOTB 
403 N. Crescent Dr. (213) 274-7595 
BEVER LY HILLS, C ALIF. 

SLEEP AT THE 

Town House Motel 

A DELUXE MOTEL 
Cut at Hoencr ton 

A DELIGHTFUL- No LSt*^ 

Recommended by AAA 
H. E. G* KUWAIT, Owner 
1404 North Wilma Way 
STOCKTON. CALIFORNIA 
Phone (209) 446-9447 


Advertisers appreciate YOU 


Travel 
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CUNARD 

Q.E.2 WEST Q.E. 2 EAST 

1975 

2 PREMIER AIR/SEA 
DELUXE VOYAGES 


February 25-March 19 March 19-Aprii 8 

Los Angeles Los Angeles 

Hong Kong Acapulco-Balboa 

Kobe Cristobai-Cartagena 

Yokohama Kingston-Pt. Everglades 

Honolulu • New York-Cherbourg 

Los Angeles London-Los Angeles 

Feafurfng 

~~ai)MEN ELIZABETH 2 


DICKS' TRAVEL SERVICE 

140 North Lake Avenue 
449-2223 Pasadena, Calif. 681-3533 


7-DAY NASSAU CRUISES SAIL 
EVERY SATURDAY FROM NEW YORK’S 
NEW MIDTOWN PASSENfiER SHIP TERMIN 


SPRING CRUISES... $360 to $780 f 
Mar. 22 • Mur. 29 - Apr. 5 - Apr. 12 - Apr. 18 - Apr. 28 - Ma«B 
May tO -May 17 -May 24 * May 31 -June 7 -June 14 T 

SUMMER CRUISES ...070 to S775 f 

Jutw 2 ] • JuM 24 - July S • July 12 - July 19 
July 24 - Aug. 2 -Aug. 9 * Aug. 16 -Aug. 23 

Thereafter, Aug. 30 to Nov. 22 ... 

* AUTUMN CRUISES AT ECONOMY RATES ... 
$335 to 5700 

Aug. 30- Sepi.6* Sept 13 -Sept 20 • Sept 27 * OcL 4 
Oct II • OcL IB • OCL 25 • Now. 1 • Now. 8 - Now. IS • Nov. 22 

ton put pmuu Mart on oouaia ocxupuncv. auoieci to Mriaairty 


BOOK 

THttOUOH 

YOtIR 

L travel 
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Words alone can't da ft. 

Not un til you've experienced a 7-day OCEANIC cruise can you 
conceive how totally enchanting a one-week vacation can really 
be ... or appreciate why die OCEANIC has bean the mod 
sought-after 7-day cruise ship tor 8 consecutive years. 

Because an OCEANIC cruise to Nassau is every tint of won- 
derful vacation rated into om. The letoure and the romance of 
sea travel. The exotic, tropical destination, with ampto time to 
enjoy 4s many pleasures. The good Bfe aboard your.BoaJSno-"' 
rasod hotel surrounded by every modem Maxy.. .where you 
leasl|S times a day, and where an unendbig program of exciting 
activilas is at your Dec* and cafl. But above ai. there's that 
Home Lines magic . . . the zestful sparkSng cruise atmosphere 
that makes you teei so instantly at home ... the sincere and 
perswiaized service of a triendty, superbly-trained afi- Italian 
crewf that speaks your language and is truly dedicated to your 
wel-being. Panamanian Registry. 

Orifon (he OCEANIC j 

• Mmctabto ttegod wa tool Owwr Entire Moot/ Outdoor AB- 
W a W har LMe Oacfc * 4 fti i y HHtto d. B M ton Orcheatrea - Conti- I 
nontal RawuH hi ackBton to Variety Shows. Movies, Partes, 
Ote a. Bsstss. Clossd C ircuit T s to wt sl on » Pecfc Sports, Brew. 
OynswaiuBi • It a n owwsd Homo Unas Ctostne 9 times a day - 
M Cabins wW\ Private BMteooms, Tstaphonss, 2-channel Mo- 
■ to r. tiKSv tduM CSimH' Conhnto-- -AB dou tte ca bi ns have 2 - 
tOMSrlMKts 


HOME 1A n»ittalhd foA Quality. - - - tKomx. jCuull. Jammu. QlL-SLcdian. fiuuaruuL. 

I lUrP S Bretary St, Bates, Mi 0ZU6 (617) CO &615S J 

I IlIrN Otfeo ■ Okapi, ClHetaad, lot tagrias. Hmtrcd. in Odens, Has A 

LIULU Tort. FhMdpito, Port EHnyWa, Hands. ^9, 


Take a month of sun days. 
Enjoy the splendor of the South Seas. 
Live the luxury^ of the SS MARIPOSA. 

Sail March 20. 


Our 3 1-day cruise begins in Honolulu 
March 20. (It’s just a short flight 
over.) And from Hawaii, you’ll set sail 
for ports of call that read from the 
pages of Captain Cook’s log: Moorea, 
Tahiti, Rarotonga. New Zealand. 
Australia. Fiji. Niuafo’ou and Pago 
Pago. 

Spend generous sun days at sea, sur- 
rounded by miles of peace and con- 
tentment. And live the sea life made 
famous by our extra special care and 
luxury service. 

The SS Mariposa is renowned for 
the kind of cuisine, service, accommo- 
dations and entertainment Americans 
love best. Registered in the United 
States, this famous 
ship is small 
enough to offer 
an intimate 
atmosphere, 


everything 
an all-first 
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If you have a little more time, you 
can board the ship in San Francisco 
March 14 or Los Angeles March 15 
for a 43-day round-trip cruise. 

Take a month of sun days. And feel 
younger than springtime while you en- 
joy the splendor of the South Seas. 
Your travel agent can send you on 
your way. 

SS Monterey SS Mariposa 
The friendly Americans. 




Cruise Consultant 
Pacific Far East Line 
One Em barcadero Center 
San Francisco, CA. 94111 


Please send me details on your Sourh Seas 
cruises. CSM 1118 B -11475 


should have 




Pacific East Line 

The Grew American Tradition in the Rttific. 


Cruising Hawaii - South Seas * New Zealand ■ Australia • Alaska • Europe 
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Statistically Steelers’ Super edge was as wide as Grand Canyon 


By Phil Elderkin 

It does not necessarily follow 
that someone named Grant is 
always going to do well down 
South. In fact. Super Bowl EX 
turned out to be more like Cus- 
ter's Last Stand for Coach Bud 
Grant, the commander-in-chief of 
the Minnesota Vikings. 

The only surprise in the game, 
which the Pittsburgh Steelers 
won 16-6, was the relative close- 
ness of the score. The Steelers 
had the football for 73 offensive 
plays and that’s almost as good as 
owning it. Statistically Pitts- 
burgh's margin of victory was as 
wide as the Grand Canyon. 

A A A 

But the story of this game was 
really the Steelers’ Stalingrad 
defense. It could have stopped 
tanks with the muscle, pursuit 
and gang tackling It showed Sun- 
day in Tulane Stadium. 

All afternoon Pittsburgh had 
the confused Vikings trying to 
push doors marked pull. The 
result was that Minnesota wound 


up with a total of only 17 yards on 
the ground in 21 rushing {days. 

“And that's more yards that we 
planned on giving than." said 
Steeler defensive end L. C. Green- 
wood. “We knew they wouldn't be 
able to run the ball cm us so we 
just went after their passing 
game." Greenwood, In what must 
be a record, got his hands up high 


Change of pace 


enough to tip three of rival quar- 
terback Fran Tarken ton’s passes 
at the line of scrimmage. 

“It wasn’t a very good football 
game," said Grant in the loser's 
dressing room. "Neither team got 
here by playing this kind of 
football. Pittsburgh had the 
quickest defense we’d come up 
against all season and we never 
adjusted to It. 

AAA 

“Generally Fran [Grant was 
referring to QB Fran Tarkenton] 
has a- Little move he uses to get the 


other team’s defensive front four 
to jump first on any pass rush. 
Then, after they come down, he’ll 
make his throw. But today Tar- 
kenton wasn't fooling anyone. The 
Steelers simply never gave him 
any time to pick up his receivers.’' 

When Tarkenton was asked 
what happened, he replied: 

“They were the best football 
team. They deserved to win it 
They did everything a good foot- 
ball team is supposed to do and 
we didn't. We had some chances, 
too. only we didn't capitalize on 
them. But we’re not frustrated or 
dejected. How many teams ever 
get here anyway? And we’ve been 
to the Super Bowl three times in 
the last six years." 

Fran was intricately Involved 
in the Steelers’ first score, which 
was also the first safety ever 
recorded in Super Bowl history. 
That put Pittsburgh ahead 2-0 in 
the second quarter and was really 
the first clear break in Min- 
nesota’s defense. 

“I still don't know what hap- 
pened on that safety,” Tarkenton 
said. “I don’t know if I goofed It 


up myself or got bumped or what. 
I thought I got the football far 
enough out to the side so that it 
would find Dave Osburo's stom- 
ach, only Ozzle said afterward 
that it never touched him.’ ’ 


Anyway, the ball squirted back 
into the Minnesota end zone 
where Tarkenton fell on it and 
was immediately pinned to the 
turf by Mad Dog Dwight White of 
the Steelers. 

Pittsburgh scored two touch- 
downs after that. The first came 
at the start of the second half 
when Bill Brown fumbled the 
kickoff on his own 30-yard-line 
and the Steelers recovered. 

At that point Steeler QB Terry 
Bradshaw simply gave the ball to 
Franco Harris, who needed only 
three running plays to get into the 
end zone. 

In fact, Harris had a fantastic 
day with 159 yards on the ground. 
This broke the Super Bowl rush- 
ing record of Larry Csonka of the 
Miam i Dolphins by 14 yards and 
was enough of a spectacular to 
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Portrait of a loser 


win Franco the game's most 
valuable player award; 

But the trophy probably could 
Just as easily be^p given to Mean 
Joe Green or L. C. . Greenwood, 
who spearheaded Pittsburgh’s de- 
fense. 

The Steelers second touchdown 
came in the fourth period when 


they held the ball for seven 
minutes and ran U plays that ate 
up 66 yards. The actual scoring 
play was a four yard pass, an a 
rollout, from Bradshaw to tight 
end Larry Brown. 


Just prior to that the Vikings 
got their only touchdown when 
linebacker Matt Blair blocked 
Bobby Walden's punt and Terry 
Brown fell on it in the Pittsburgh 
end zone. 

The Steelers’ victory not only 
ended the 42-year championship 
drought of owner Art Rooney, but 
will forever erase the "dumb 
quarterback" label that a lot ol 
writers had stuck on Terry Brad- 
shaw. 

Rooney, who radiates friend- 
liness like an old fashioned pot- 
bellied stove, bought the Pitts- 
burgh franchise in 1933 from the 
National Football League for 
$2,600. “And if I had dickered a 
little," Art smiled, “I think I 
could have gotten if for less. Back 
in those days nobody thought that 
much of pro football." 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 




Do you have what it takes to 
be a Christian Science nurse? 

It takes spiritual sense . . . love . . . resiliency 

stamina ... a firm and practical thought 
If you have these qualities, and an aptitude for'helping 
others, you could be right for Christian Science, 
nursing. It means caring for people as they're giving 
physical problems through prayer. It's a giving 
deeply satisfying career. 

Find out about our Training Program for Chris ian 
Science Nurses. As a member of The Mother C hurch 
you could qualify. 

For information, write to either of the following 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center, Boston, MA, U.S.A. >2115 

Department of Care 

Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 308, Arundel House. 13 Arundel Street 
Strand. London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 

Equal opportunity employer. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Ago is no (actor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
Si 00 00 pier month lor personal spend- 
ing and taxes The Tenacre School of 
Cnnsuan Science Nursing is one o( 
three accredited by the Oept of Care 
of The Mother Church For information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write or 
call TENACRE <609) 931-6900 P O 
Sox 632. Pnnceion, NJ 08540 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
nurses practical nurses & nurses aide 
needed to strengthen our healing mis- 
sion Sm nursmg home (or Christian 
Scientists Qtrs meats, laundry facil- 
ities fum Trans to planes & trains 
Peaceful secure environment Call col- 
lecl 16161 471-J361 or write The Ra- 
vines. P O Box 70. Berrien Springs. Ml 
491QJ 


BOOKKEEPER. FULL CHARGE 
through statements and (axes. Ex- 
perience required Full time. Send re- 
sume and salary requirements. Berke- 
ley Han School. 300 North Swall Or. 
Beverly Hills. CA 9031 1. 


LOVING WOMAN WANTED FOR 

genera) hsekpmg 8 care of boys 3 & 9. 
Perm position ottered in Boston Sub- 
urb Drivers license desired Priv living 
accom TV phone Good sal. (61 7i 
237-0296 (Mass i 


EXPERIENCED COOK 

(or straight cooking in family ol two 
References required San Marino. 
Calit 1313)793-7423 


PERSON INTERESTED IN MODEL 
R.R.. planes, boats & other hobbles - 
lo work 1 full day a week plus part-time 
in Chicago N suburb hobby shop. 
Write CSM. Box R-2. 332 N Michigan. 

Chicago, il 60G0i 


LIVE-IN NURSE FOR HOME IN 
St. Charles. Illinois area II you live in 
Illinois call (3l?i 584-2176 collect for 
information between 9-5 daily 


H 

enced Near n Side Chicago. Exc. 

09 
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ENTERING THE PRAC- 
TICE of Christian Sci- 
ence Nursing can lead 
on to a joyous and fulfill- 
ing way of life. 

********* 

An opportunity for dis- 
covering can be yours at 
no cost. You are paid 
for the experience of 
discovery of whether or 
not this field of work is 
really to your liking and 
expectation. 


12 weeks of Christian 
Science basic student 
nursing aide training by 
long-experienced and in- 
spiring Graduate Nurse 
teachers. 

********* 

You will be challenged 
to reveal your best ef- 
forts as a Christian Sci- 
entist. 

****...***« 

Telephone or write for 
further information and 
application to — Marzee 
L. Ritchie, Director of 
Nursing. 

********* 
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IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 

(or Christian S dance graduate nurses. 
Advantages this area include Phil- 
harmonic. dinner theatres, lyric opera 
(seasonal), travelog its, Unlv. of MIs- 
soun. fine art gaiieryi tine restaurants, 
individual apartment;, low-cosi living 
area. $4.00 per hqur. Call coll act. 
Great Oaks. Kansas City. Mo. (BlGj 
363-2900. 



THINKING OF SERVING THE 
Cause at Christian Science? Consider 
Tweh/eaeres Our residents ara 
presently considered mentally retarded 
and rely upon Christian Science for 
healing. Your talents may meat their 
present or future needs. Write: Bob 
Koehler. Adm-, 11455 Clayton Rd., San 
Jose CA 95127. or l40fl) 259-5635. 


WOMAN COMPANION WANTED FULL 
time to share spacious Brookline apt., 
help w-rt. hsekping & cooking. Rm. & 
board plus salary. Call daughter (6171 
877-1701. Write 7 Carting Rd.. Fram- 
ingham. Mass. 


COUPLE TO LJVE-IN. BROOKLINE 
area, separate guest house. Mother's 
helper & light housework Man w/driv- 
ers license to help around house. Call 
Mas Russell (617) 723-3445 [Maaa.1 
JR. SALES SECRETARY-PARKER 
House Hotel currently Interviewing for 
sales office sect'y. Must type 60 
words 'min. Good opportunity for in- 
experienced individual wno desires ho- 
le] & sales exposure. Interviewing il 
A M. -4 R.M. 60 School St , Boston, 
nrtef office. 


MANUFACTURERS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION 
in Michigan? Am seeking another key- 
line to represent as Distributor or on 
Representative basis. Have warehouse 
facilities. Currently am Distributor self, 
mg non-productive kerns to industry. 
Write The Christian Science Monitor, 
5-252 Gen. Mtrs. Bldg., Box 300 W.R. 
Detroit, Ml 48202. 
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ELEVENTH CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
Scientist Los Angeles, Cam. is holding 
ANNUAL Auditions for regular and sub- 
stitute organist ft soloist. Contact Mrs. 
Flores £213)281-9302. 


’jpntse 

OF POTOMAC VALLEY. INC 


4400 W. Braddock Road 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 
Telephone (703) 549-6698 


Accredited as a Sanatorium 
for Christian Scientists 
by The Mother Church 


JOBS AND JOY IN THE SAN 
Francisco Bay area. All office skills 
needed. Men and women. No lee. 
CERTIFIED TEMPORARY PERSON- 
NEL, San Francisco. 625 Market St 
Also in Millbrae, Palo Alto, and San 
Jose, Calif. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION FOR 

widow. Small Apt Private room A bath. 
Driving & references required. 553- 
4144 or 879-1455. Los AngeJes, Cal- 
ifornia. 


sttuations wanted 


EXECUTIVE EXPERIENCED IN ALL 
phases of business operation (Gnl. 
Mgmt., Mktg., Sales, Fin. Devel.) seeks 
relocation in Boston area. Excel, pert, 
records, rets. (203) 762-8412. (Conn. 


BRICKMAS0N-MAS0N WANTS WORK 

Experienced flrepiaces: Indoor & out, 
remodeling, additions, entire project. 
Glazed tile, glass Mocks, spectre- 
gteed blocks. ceramic tile, quairy tile, 

K tone. The price Is right Have car. 

ravel, esp. South. Please call W. L. 
Craig, Lexington Park, Md. (301) 863- 


CAN WE MEET EACH OTHER’S 

NEED? We're returning to ST. LOUIS 
and I need a challenging, meaningful 
job that needs me. I'm well-educated, 

intelligent, honest, articulate, young, 

and hard-working. I’m experienced In 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNfTflES 

NOW . . . NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

In a proven sales field. Learn the re- 
warding business of helping people 
plan their financial futures — in our ex- 
clusive new training program. IDS now 
backs you from the start with training 
salary or top commissions. . As a 
trained IDS Specialist, you will have 
our 80 years of know-how and ex- 
perience behind you. With IDS you live 
where you wish and set your own 
hours. Your income goes as high as 
your efforts and abilities allow,- and 
those who prove themselves advance 
rapidly to management Training starts 
soon throughout the country, it you 
want to be one of the first in this dy- 
namic new progarm, write INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, Unit 60 - 
19A IDS Tower, Minneapolis. Min- 
nesota 55402. 


IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT„ PROFIT- 
abls world-wide mail order bus, from 
home, without capital or travel abroad. 
We ship plan tar no risk exam. Exp. 
unnec. Free report. Meilinger. Dept H- 
133C. Woodland Hills. CA 91364. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
510,000 a yr. & more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles published in nari maga- 
zines. Send for information. Hartley, 
Dept 2. 5020 Winding Way. Sacra- 
mento, CA 95841. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 

REDLANDS - LARGE 9 ROOM 
house. 4 bedrooms. 2 kitchens. iVb 
baths, basement, huge front room with 
fireplace. Nice location. £22,000. (714) 
792-4409. (Calif.) - 

LAKE TAHOE, INCLINE. DELUXE 
duplex. Ea. sleeps 8-16. Family rm., 
Ilvrm.. 2 baths. Golf, skiing nearby. M.- 
Mathewson, 1008 Oak HiU Rd., La- 
fayette. CA 94549. (415) 283-6807. 


JAN LUTZ, REALTOR 

Residential Sales & Appraisals. 760 
Market St., Rm. 315, San Francisco. 
Calif. (415) 986-1226 or 924-4571. 

NEW ENGLAND 

EXECUTIVE HOME IN BARRINGTON. 
R.I.'s most desirable area. 3 bds.. 3 
baths, nr. ocean /beaches. Ranch 


RENTALS 



REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA .* 


BlflUT IN BEAUTIFUL LA COSTM:~ 
Lol 90x190. GoK course & mL view. 
S24.00Q. WOODSY LOT In best Leu- 
cadia location. 65x300. S25.0Q0. ONLY 
ONE BLOCK TO OCEAN. BuBd units. 
Exc. r-3 lot. Terms. *34.500. PARK 
DEL MAR. Delightful condo. 2 bedims. 
2 ha. Balcony. Oc. Vw„ *42.000. Cozy 
Solaria Beach home. Flrepl. 2 bedrms. 
& den. Large fenced yard: *49,500. 
FANTASTIC. Large oceanfront home. 5 
bedrms.. 4 ba. Sep. Guest apL 100 It. 
on bluff. *250.000. We have a charm- 
ing 15 unit molei on 3 acres near the 
ocean in Florence, Oregon. *160,000. 
Reuter-Lynd Rlty., 1354 No. Hwy.. 101, 
Leucadia, CA 92024. Tel. (714) 753- 
0101 . 


COME IN OUT OF THE COLD, 
Enjoy the sun! 2 bdrm.. 2 bath, den fur- 
nished. £38,500 — 2 bdrm., 2 bath, stu- 
dio, Silver Spur area. *42.500 — 4 
bdrm., 3 bath, pool, close In, *44,500 
— 3 bdrm., 2 bath, pool, decorator fur- 
nished. deluxe, *84,500 — 4 bdrm., 3 
bath, pool, huge, executive ‘type, 
£94.000 - Call or write NOW - WEL- 
COME-KITE & COMPANY, 73-757 
Highway ill. Palm Desert. CA 922 60 
(714) 346-6117 (14 miles southeast ol 
Palm Springs)- 


FOR SALE, ARCADIA, CALIF. 'IN 
the Village" 3 bdrms., IK bath, tamlly- 
dining rm. with beamed ceiling. 2 fire- 
places, 2-ear, detached gar. Clean. Af- 
ter 4 p.m. & wkends. *45.995. (213) 
448-1279. owner. 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF, 
charming tree section. Perfect home 
tor large family, in-laws, or maid. 4 
bedrooms, den, rumpus room. 2Vj 
baths, 579,500. Ask for Skippy. O’Ham 
Realty (213) 545-4511. 


BROOKLINE. IMMEDIATE OCCU- 
pancy — seller moving out of stale of- 
fers F/p‘d Inrrm:, formal dlnrm., family 
kit., 3 Ig. bdrms., famrm. w/f/p„ sliding 
glass drs. offer view of attractive 
grounds, phis 6th rm. w/ marry uses. 
*59,900. Call exclusive broker, A. Clin- 
ton Brooks, 1093 Great Plain Ave., 
Needham. MA (617) 444-0505. 


CHARMING NINE-ROOM WILTON, 


island. 2&acrp£j3wit«d guast cofiar^L 
reduces mortgage expense. (203) 762^ 
8412. 


MIDWEST 


MCALLEN, TEXAS. CITRUS GROVES 
10 ac. citrus £20,000; 10 ac. citrus 
*15.000; 60 ac. citrus £80,000; 10.63 
ac. citrus- 80% Ruby Reds *50,000; 15 
ac. citrus 80% Ruby Reds *39.500. 
KIRKPATRICK REAL ESTATE. 1017 
Wisteria, 78501. (512) 082-1356. 


NORTHWEST _ 


INVESTMENT PROPERTY 


APARTMENT ZONED. ARTERIAL, 
view. 40' x 120* *30,000 cash. North 
Seattle. P.O. Box 12819, Seattle, WA 
98111 or phone evenings (206) 632- 
4665 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 


PRIVATE LIMOUSINE & CHARTERED 

bus service. Reasonable rates. Wm. S. 
Carroll, Inc. 640 Hammond St., Chest- 
nut Hill, MA 02187 (617) 232-1 375- 


APARTMENTS TO LET 

Winfield Qfr 

. A VIEW ‘ 

of Spectacular 
Camelback Mountain 

Luxury apartments 
Furnished or Unfurnished 

Monthly t Yearly rates 

7430 East Chaparral Road 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85253 
945*4554 

APARTMENTS TO LET 


LA JOLLA, CALIF. LOVELY COM- 
pletely furnished 1 bdrm., 2 bath, livrm. 
den. CONDON1NIUM apartment - In 
village dose to all. Security building, 
garage. 5700 per month. (714) 274- 
0923. 


CAMBRIDGE. S215/MO. 1 BDRM. 
apt. Inc. parking, swimming pool. Loc. 
on top floor. Parquet firs, Ig. spacious 
closets. Avail. Feb. Sub-fat or rent. Apt. 
6-L, 225 Walden St.. Cambridge. MA 
02140. 


BOSTON, MASS. SUNNY 1 BDRM. 
off Beacon. 3rd floor front Parquet 
floors, bay window, tile bath, dose to 
MBTA Avail. Feb. 1st *224/mo. (617) 
267-4548 eves. 


BEAUTIFUL 3 ROOM APARTMENT 
vidrWty 77 St & 3rd Ave., Bayridge. 
Bkiyn. Working gentleman. Private 
bath. Near all conveniences. Call (212) 
BE 8-2003. *200 mo. (N.Y.), 



LEGAL NOTICE 
THE PROTESTANT GUILD 
FOR THE BUND 




PUBLIC NOTICE 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT - 
Office Manager. Mature, young woman 
experienced in office detail, financial, 
bookkeeping, accounting, secretarial, 
Beaks executive position. ExceBent ref- 
erences. Los Angelas area preferred. 
Box 1. S32Q. 3600 W1 Is hire Btvd. Los 
Angeles. CA 90010. 


COLLEGE STUDENT WISHES Posi- 
tion housekeeping and/or child care 
for room & board & small salary out- 
side USA. Write 302 NW 9th =5 Cor- 
vallis. OR 97330 or call (303) 368-8642. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

Established business is available in 
yctur Immediate area for an individual 
capable of running his own business 
with a potential in excess of *40,000 
per year NET. investment required. 
Call eofiecb Mr. Albert (214) 827-4762. 



ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 


MIDDLESEX FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
One College Avenue, Somerville, Maes. 

S tatem e nt of CondMon as of Decemb e r 81. 1974 


Flrat Mortgage Loans 
AH Othor Lasts 
Red Estate Owned 
Gash on Hand and In Banks * 

In vestments and Securities 

0*««r ByjMjng t Equipment, Less Depredation 

Deterred Charge* and Other Assets 


CwHaL Uablttlex and I 

Savings Accounts 

Advances From Federal Home Lenta Bank 

Loans in Process 

Other LlabnitJes 

Spedflc Reserves 

General Reserves and Suntan 


*47.160,1 39.76 
455.S67.05 ' 

19,036-54 

955.063.24 

252fl.lOC.16 

437,761.60 


51 £22,(713-67 

42.607,267.84 
2.412.000 JW 
767.952.37 
767.91882 
13.780.70 


*61,822,01357 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA— 1 OR 2 
refined people. No smoke or drink. 
Referencee. Balcony, pool, near bus 8 
shop. R. Carver, 2508 N. 10 Ave.-201E. 
Lake Worth 33460. (305) 582-4952. 


DUPLEXES TO LET 


PICO RIVERA. CAUF. UNFURN. 
Duplex. Clean, attractive 2 bedroom. 
Carpeting, drapes, built-in stove. Near 
freeway. Baby OK. Si 50. month. 899- 
7746. 


ROOMS TO LET 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAUF. CLEAN 
fum. room. & bath. Stove & ref rig., pri- 
vate garden ent 1 block from church, 
*100 mo. Util paid. 


NURSING SERVICES 
NG NURSE SERVICE ASSOC1A- 
or Christian Scientists, inc., of 
; ranc4sco. Available 24 houre, 7 
P.O. Box 1727. San Francisco, 
101. Telephone 992-6870. 

* PIANO TUNING 


WM. WAGNER 

Tuning and Repairing. Regie* 
Member Piano Technicians 
GuJd. 878-8202. St Louis Missouri. 


RETIREMENT HOMES 


HilX VIEW HOME - DELUXE 
accom. for ladies, priv. or semi-priv. 
rms., meals, laundry A transp. inc. 
Conv. to Third Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, San Jose. Calif. Betty Theron, 
10850 Jllinda CL, San Jose. CA 95127 
(408)251-0550. 


SMALL HOTELS 


KING GEORGE HOTEL-SAN FAAN- 
cisco. CijtSs ■•A" Bldg. 334 _Mason. 
Near theaters AT restaurants. Clean; 
comfortable. Refrigerator. Security 
Guard 24 .Hours. Moderate rates. 
Day/wk./mo..(41 5) 781-5050. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED-USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian .A Oriental rugs A will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk *700, 
9x12 Kashan '*1,500, 9x12 Kerman- 
shah *1,500. 6x4 Antique SBk *3,000, 
9x12 Antique Sfik *9.500. Also any 
othhr sizes you may have. Please call 
coflect day or night (2i3) 874-2842 or 
wrile John Martin; 8168 Melrose Ave., 
Lbs Angeles. CA 90046. 


BRITISH ISLES- AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ESTATE AGENTS 

NEVILLE M. IRELAND 

Chartered Surveyor. 7 Metboum St.. 
Royston, Herts.. SG8 7BP. Tel 0763 
43t 93. Structural Surveys, plans drawn 
tor extensions; planning applications 
made, compulsory purchase claims. In- 
surance valuations. Agent for Ansvar 
Total Abstainers Insurance. 

HOOPER & JACKSON, CHART- 
ered Surveyor. Structural Surveys 
Valuations, Letting. Acquisition and 
Sale of Residential, Commercial and 
Industrial Property. 46 Futham High St 
London SW6 3LQ, Tel.: 01-736 1161, 

FLORiSTS 

BLAKES OF CHELSEA. LONDON 

53 Stoane Sq.. S.W.l. Tel. 01- 
730.3621. AH Floral Work. 


LEISURE DRINKS IMPORT A WIDE 
range of interesting non-aicohobc 
drinks Weddings a speciality Please 
ask tor details. Leisure Drinks Ltd.. As- 
ton-on -Trent Darby. Tel: 0332.792538. 


FOR SALE 



Specialized cutting — Ladies A Gents. 
40 North Parade, Chessington. 01-397 
2188. and 39 Tattenham Ores., Tatten- 
ham Comer, Epsom. Burgh Heath 
51639. 

HOUSES FOR SALE 


BETWEEN CLAREMONT A FAN 
COURT, half of handsome house. 
Walking distance station, h hr. Lon- 
don. 2 recs.. cloak rm., super fitted 
kitchen Gas CH. 4/5 bedrms. Ga- 
rage/Carports. Wooded garden. Va- 
cant July. Offers around S5.000 
unds. 




HOMES TO SHARE 


RQOMATE WANTED '. 

Woman to share lovely 8 rm. house on 
the water In Wlnthrop, Mass.. nr. Bos- 
lon. Avail. Feb. 1st (617) 846-5842. 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 


SIESTA KEY, SARASOTA, FLA. 
2 bdrm., 2 ba., beach front, condo, htd. 
pool, *265 wk. OR 1 bdrm., 1 ba. *220. 
wk, (2 wk. min.). 6481 Kirby Woods 
Drive. Mis.. TN 38138. (901) 787-1992. 




YOUNG RESPONSIBLE COUPLE 
interested in buying home. Possibly on 
contract Chicago North & N.W. sub- 
urbs. Call (815) 344-0592 evenings. 


OFFICES TO SHARE 


DESIRABLE PRACTITIONER'S Of- 
fice to share. 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, III. Write CSM, Box D-2. 332 N. 
Ave.. Chicago, |L 60601 . 


|uLiiL*LLil 


RESORT RENTALS 


HAWAII - MAKAHA. OAHU 

1 Spectacular views, beach, surf, golf, 
elegant furnishings. Studios & 1 bed- 
room. *320. to *400. per month. Owner 
■2131377-1832. 


1BOOTHBAY HARBOR - LG. LOG 
•cabin, 3 bdrms., livrm. w/f/p; dining, 
•elec, kit Sleeps 6. Use of pool A tennis 
•courts. Season , or blwkJy. rental. P.O. 
®ox 160. Booth bay Harbor, ME 04538 
— 7)633-5381. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


SEA SHELL MOTEL 

Florida — Downtown — AAA 
landscaping, heated pool. All 
Telephone, air conditioned, 
heat. Color Cable TV. No effi- 
R eat au rants nearby. 82 Ta- 
‘ So. Zip 33940. 


B.C„ CANADA. WORLD 
Okie England Inn welcomes 
honeymooners, to our Eng. 
i 5 acres. Gift shop. Eng. food, 
with antique Canopy beds, 
year. 382-8311, 429 Lamp son 


HIDEAWAY COTTAGE ON 
KaHua Beach. Fum. in wicker 
and regain: Car and many other am- 
5.00 per day. ‘‘Ehukal Cot- 
B South Kalaheo, Kailua. HI 


HAWAIIAN VACATION, BEAUTIFUL 
beach on Windward Oahu, close by nr. 
Honolulu. Nicety. fum. 2 bdrm. duplex 
with ne** car plus airport pick-up. *30 
day lor' 2- (415) 365-0869. 45 Alrnan- 
dral A Jamie, Atherton. CA 94025. 


TORQUAY SOUTH DEVON: SUNNY 
bungalow, near church A harbour, two 
double bedrooms with night storage 
heaters: large tounge/dlning room' 
modem kitchen & pantry: utility room: 
Raeburn stove: wall cavities fitted with 
rock wool: insulated toft: buHt-Jn cup- 
boards: watted garden, greenhouse, 
potting sheds, etc. Freehold 23,000 
pounds: negotiable. Telephone Tar- 
uav 27146. 




IF YOU THINK CAR INSURANCE 
Is too costly or too compHcatad we 
could prove you wrong. ANSVAR 'S Au- 
toway Policy Is the commonsense ap- 
proach to insurance and It's exclusive 
to the non-drinker. If you'd fika to know 
more — why not get In touch with us? 
Ansvar Insurance Co. Ltd., Ansvar 
House, London Hoad, Wembley, Mid- 
dlesex. HAS 7HA. Tel: 902 6281. 


L S. POWTER A CO„ 80 HOE 
St. Walthamstow, London, E.17. Tat: 
01-520 3366. AN types of insurance ef- 
fected. Agents for Ansvar. Church in- 
surance specialists. 
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ART! 


PORTRAITS IN OIL FROM PHOTO, 

on Nnen canvas. Contact JoyneH Ditto, 
(314) 391-9126, 2242 Village Green, 
9. Chesterfield. MO 63017. 


BEAUTY SERVICES 


THE BEAUTIFUL MERLE NORMAN 
way of life. Learn . itf Send *1 for '*3 
STEPS TO BEAUTY " samples to 
MERLE NORMAN; 188 Maple SI., 
Summit, NJ 07901. 


BOOKS 


THE EMERGENCE 
Science in American Religious Life by 
Stephen GottechaUc, *10 plus 25* post- 
age. Sales tax in Mo. Post Haste, 
12017 Vivaeite Dr., St. Uxils, MO 
63141. Free brochure. Wilma Sptotts- 


FOR SALE, BOUND VOLS. JOURNALS 
' AH original except 1 & 2. 3 & 4 missing. 
Restored & rebound, excel cond. Can 
(617) 267-0335 1 or write Box J-1, One 
Norway ‘St. Boston. MA 02115. 


CLEANING SERVICES 


WOTON CLEANING SERVICES, LTD. 

43 Cadogan Street, Chelsea S.W. 3. 
Tel. 01-589-7747 5226/7/8 (London 
Area) Window. General CleanlfM. Paint 
Washing, interior, Exterior, Decora- 
tions. ate. 


G 


DORIS PUSEY 

High-class dressmaking including 
Reader*', dresses. Alterations. Remo- 
deBng. 23 Loveday Road. West Ealing, 
W.13. TeL: 01-579 1588. 


i=a r *• yr ,l HTT^TT?TT7T?*1 


ST- ANNE’S MANAGEMENT SELEC- 
tion and Employment Agency, 43 High 
St, Addtestone, Surrey. Weybrtdge 
48134/6/6. Covers all grades of staff 
throughout the U.K. 


CLAREMONT SCHOOL 
Esher, Surrey, KT10 9LY 

Girts' Independent Boarding and Day 
school where aH boarders are Christian 
SctonOsta. 

STAFF REQUIRED 

TWO ENGLISH GRADUATES, to Shaw 
work ol Department in Upper School 
One needed In Aprfl 1975 and Heed of 
Department in September. Experience 
needed in preparing pupta lor -O' end - A‘ 
Lewi ewumnattorw up to Unhreretty en- 
trance standard. 

OUALffCD teacher tor the nine 
2iL?S5L ^ Lower School needed w 

ApH 1975 

Selaiy based on Burnham Agreements 
Goremroant Superannuation. 

Appacanls mu« be avaflable tor fntar- 
vtew. Apply In writing wtth fid deufc at 
qu akfic aitane and experience and copies 
of testimonials, tp the Headmistress. 




SOLOIST WANTED TO SfNG AJ-TEB- 
nate months at First Church of Christ. 
Scientist 42 Chaam Rd., Sutton, Sur- 
SoloteL Write Clark. 


SMALL HOTELS AND PENSIONS 
IN BRITISH ISLES 
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WORTHING, SUSSEX — CUMBER- 
iand Hotel. On sea front west at pten 
45 CMKfraoffl8:'C.H. lift Special 
for racsJdsnts. Send tor. brochure. 
ChisnaH. Resident Director. TaL 3S084 
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The Monitor's dally religious article 


Tuesday. January 14, 1975 


It’s never too late 


She wea ls a veritable Buy, stand- 
ing tore oq tbs steps. 

*1 don’t love anybody, anybody, 
anybody—' ” - •*. 

The day,; one assumed,- had gone 
badly. . “ \i ■ ■ 

"Whatapity/'Iaaid. "Poor you.” 
'Stm- glaring at the world; she 
ashed,. "Why?!* v 
'Why.poor you? Well, It can’t be 
loving nobody. 1 ' 

• Whatever to grievance, It again 
surged, over her. "James is bad! 
Re’sa badt bad boyi” 

Iteeemed (as often) wisest to skip 
James. 

- “What about me?** . 

She consented , to consider this. 
"Okay," she said,' tough notably 
without ardor, 

*'Aad Mummy? And Daddy? And 
Chevalier you. must loye. Cheva- 
lier," I said. The household’s poodle, 
large, Mack, and unnervlngly in- 
telligent, was . sitting there 'an the 
lawn, doubtless seeing through us. 

After a touch-and-go. pause, she 
latched an. "Andpippittoo?” 
"Oartainly, if you want to." Pip- 
pit, a hamster, I'm not especially 
close to myself. 

"And little Louise?” 

Thie was a new character. "Who's 
she?" I asked. 

"Little Louise." 


• ■ /if 

. “yes.butwhoSshe?” 

. “A little glriy’ she said, as If 
surprised at nay Ignorance. And 
added darkly, ‘#oor little thlngl" 

• .-"Why, what# the matter -with 
her?" f 

_ ‘-She hasn't any clothes.” . 

. "Oh come — J& must have!" 

"She hasn fany shoes and she 
hasn’t any Ants and. every body, 
pinches her aSthe t ImeJ" 

- "Hard luclv* I said. "Doesn’t she 

• pinch ba ck 9 'j 

* Utile Lqoise?” She sounded 
shocked. I 
"Where does she live?’-' 

Without sn instant’s hesitation, 
she gabbled iff, "Under a table.” 
.“Ah, I see {Because she hasn’t any 
clothes." J 
1 ’She has alittle hot.” 

; "Well, that’s not enough. She 
could hardlylxzme out wearing only 
a hat.” F 

Suddenly 1 stopped short, she 
looked confused. 

"Do you ferpw her?” she asked. 
This mornlig I wasn’t mooded for 
an interruptbrL *Tm busy, Susie. 
You must go sway.” 

"Why?" sn asked. 

"I’ve justltold you why.” And 
more sharplJthari I intended, I said, 
"You’ve heard me! Please go 
away!” 1 


ittle hat.” 

t’s not enough. She 
xzme out wearing only 

stopped short, Bhe 
Bd. 

>w her?” she asked, 
lg I wasn’t mooded for 
m. "I'm busy, Susie. 


Degas’ wit 

Have you ever seen a more unsuitable balle- 
rina? Wrinkled stockings, wilted tutu, ware-out 
ballet slippers . . . at bewt these could be dues to 
a dedicated dancer. And at worst they£ndicated 
a wild turnip trying ever so hard to Become a 
well-bred rose. 

Indeed, what we are looking at Is a vary human 
. situation — and Degas knew it Not only did he 
know it he took pleasure to it — as he -Ad In any 
visual if not moral truth. In fact the world of 
ballet provided Degas with a whole microcosm 
of truths. What could be more ar ti ficia l (apart 
from opera) than ballet? The amount of time and 
energy required to dance an one's toes leaverf a 
j -— — — -««»7 w ^Aiwonfa far anything 
else. The body is trained into performance, /the 
emotions are drowned tor discipline, and ap for 
What? — to . relate an Improbable tale through 
dance. . . - . . j 

. Why then would Degas choose ty depict 
endlessly this artificial subject almosy the way. 
one repeats a. word -until it loses /meaning? 
But Gertrude Stein's repetition of /a rose is a 
rose is a rose” hot only did not lopfe the word’s 
meaning, it arrived at many meanings. So 
Degas' repeated ballet subjects hit upon as many 
facets of the human predicament as he chose. ; 
Moreover, Degas realized, that by contrasting 
the very human components of ballet with its 
ar tif i cialities , the underlying truth of the situ- 
ation would begin to emerge. 

Thus, within the grace and dignity of ballet, 
Degas captured dancers yawning, stretching, 
half bored, half anxious, and in the case of this 
life-size bronze ballerina, dressed In an actual 
ballet skirt, Degas gives the archetypical result 
of stage mothers. Degas, who knew so well each 
pose and position of a ballerina, also recognized 
and perhaps even enjoyed seeing the Irony of a 
gangly girl coerced into a ballet costume. He was 
to see many such girls, known as “rats of the 
opera" who obediently trotted along to their 
ballet lessons, accompanied by their "Mamina" 
cracking her mental If not verbal whip of 
co mmand . Could there be anything more con- 
trary to a child’s nature thaw the rigors of ballet 
discipline? Degas observed this discrepancy and 
sculpted it with such a powerful sense of reality 
that one Isn’t certain whether the dancer is 
sculpted bronze or shifted child. Not only does he 
note every detail of her strained rubberband of a 
body, but he affectionately takes note of an 
I mpi s h , slightly cross-eyed expression that mim- 
ics a p ri m ad onn a *8 pride. However, it is in the 
little dancer’s pose that Degas creates the 
irresistible. Her feet art more primed for 
sliding ■ down a banister -than posed for the 
ballerina's "second position." And her arms 
stretch determinedly behind her as if by pulling 
them back, her posture will eventually snap into 
some gracefully appro p riate pose. 

However, no such thing occurs. What we see, 
in fact, is so true to life that it almost comes as a 
surprise. Degas has created Ik re a masterpiece 
of witty truth- ~ a monument to both the 
bewilderment and the gallantry of children. 

BarbaraneH Hymes 


Her face emptied. She went away* 
Perhaps half an hour later, there 
was a knock on the closed door. A 
humble knock, not the usual bang. 
"Yea?” I called. 

She came badrinto the room. 
“Hi! Hi!” A vivacious enough 
opening* But her eyes betrayed her 
she was far from confident. 
.Clasped to her. stomach was some-, 
thing she must have wrapped up 
herself, in a good deal of crumpled ] 
tissue paper. She thrust this out to 1 
' me. - 

,r What is it?" I asked. 

"It’s tor you. It's a present.” 

I unwrapped the present, which 
proved to be one ot her mother’s 
handbags — a brocaded one, tor 
evenings, and presumably filched 
from a bureau drawer. 

Intently, anxiously, she was 
watching my face. 

After a r xnoment, I said, "How 
prettyltis!" 

Instantly she relaxed. Her own 
face shone. 

For several minutes, as I found : 
this and that to do, I carried the bag 
aboiitwlthme, under my arm. . ] 

. "And now shall we wrap it up'j 
again, and take It back to Mummy?” 
"Okay,” she agreed, without a 
trace of discomfiture. 

- Doris Peel : 


1 - r 


Courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum. Harvard University, the Grenville L 
Winthrop Bequest, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

“Ballet Dancer, Dressed" 1880: Bronze sculpture 
by Edgar Degas 


Have you somehow got yourself 
off the track into a life-style that 
has been disappointing? Have you 
wished you could retrace your 
steps back to a more productive, 
purposeful life? The first step is 
to quit senseless wandering and 
come back to the good awaiting 
you. 

The Bible tells of a young man 
who did just that. He had left 
home, taking what was his, and 
with what is described as "riot- 
ous living,” squandered his 
money. . When everything was 
gone and he was hungry, he 
thought of how his father's ser- 
vants had plenty to eat while he 
was starving. His headstrong way 
had not worked out so well. He 
decided to go back home. The 
young man gave up his self-willed 
restlessness and made the 
journey back to his father's 
house. And when his father saw 
him coming, he joyfully ran to 
him and embraced him - and the 


son was welcomed to his former 
place. 1 Many have proved! the 
truth of the Bible promise,) “In 
returning and rest shall yb be 
saved.” 1 1 

Through one’s willful wai der- 
ings, God is really still with him 
all the time. No one can eve ' get 
away from ever-present Love and 
Truth, no matter how far or how 
long he may wander. How can 
God leave man when He has 
made man as His own spit itual 
expression? In his real identity 
man reflects the divine na :ure. 
He is inseparably united wit l the 
Father. 

Unwillingness to resist i late- 
rialism's temptations may i lake 
us temporarily believe God isn't 
present. The subtle and nit so 
subtle lures of materia istic 

thinking seem to be unendi lg in 
the variety of their appeal But 
awakening from the suggest on to 
pursue fruitless aims, and tum- 


[This is a PiUpino translation of today's religious article] 

Satin aa wikong Pikptna rtg lain Bit na wfcang Inglaa aa paNnang In 
(lung aatn aa wlkang PHiplno ang maJalathala daiawing baaafl aa bawat taon] 

Hindi pa huli ang lahat 


Sa ano mang paraan kayo ba ay 
nalihis tungo so isang istilo ng 
pamumuhay na hindi kasiya-siya? 
Ninais ba ninyong balikan ang in- 
yong inga hakbang pabalik sa isang 
lalong kapaki-pakinabang, at may 
. layuning pamumuhay? Ang unang 
hakbang ay ang lisanin ang walang 
kafSiiluhang pagala-gala at bumalik 
na muli sa mabuti na n&ghihintay sa 
iyo. 

Sinasaad sa Bibliya ang tungkol 
sa isang binata na ganoong-ganoon 
ang ginawa. Umalis siya ng kanyang 
tahanan, din ala niya ang lahat ng 
nauukol sa kanya, at naglalarawan 
ng is ang “pa lun ging pamumuhay,” 
inaksaya an g kanyang salapi. Nang 
ang lahat ng bagay ay naubos na 
at siya ay nagutom, naisip niya 
. kimg gaano ang mga^lingkod ng 
' K&nyang " 'Asia ay ' hanahagana sa' 
pagkain habang siya ay nagugutom. 
Ang katigasan ng kanyang ulo ay 
walang kabutihang naidulot. Ang 
kanyang pasiya ay bumalik sa ka- 
nilang tahanan. Isinuko ng binata 
ang kanyang pansariling kaloobang 
pagkabalisa at naglakbay na pabalik 
sa tahanan ng kanyang Ama. At 
nang makita siya ng kanyang Ama 
na dumarating, natutuwa siyang 
tumakbo sa kanya at niyakap siya 
— at ang anak ay malugod na ti- 
nanggap sa kanyang dating taha- 
nan . 1 Marami ang nakapagpatotoo 
sa katotohanahg ipinangako ng 
Bibliya. “Sa pagbabalik at pama- 
mahinga kayo ay matitiwasay.” * 

Sa pamamagitan ng isang tikis na 
paggagala, tunay na ang Diyos ay 
kasama pa rin niya sa lahat ng oras. 
Walang si no mang makalalayo mula 
sa laging laganap na Pag-ibig at 
Katotohanan, gaano mang kalayo o 
gaano mang kata gal siyang nagga- 
gala. Paanong znaiiwan ng Diyos 
ang tao samantalang ginawa Niya 
ang tao na Kanyang sariling kaha- 
yagang espirituwal? Sa kanyang 
tunay na pagkakakilanlan inilalara- 
wan ng tao ang m aka -diyos na kali- 
kasan. Hindi siya nahihiwalay sa 
p&Jdkiisa sa Ama. 

Ang hindi loobing tanggihan ang 
hilig-makalupang mga tukso ay 
maaaring gawin tayong pansaman- 
talang maniwala na ang Diyos ay 
hindi laganap. Ang magdaraya at 
di totoong magdarayang mga pang- 
akit ng totoong materyal na kaisi- 
pan ay waring walang katapusan sa 
sari-saring panawagan nils. Nguni’t 
ang pagkagising mula sa mungkahi 
upang sundan ang walang kahihi - 
natnang mga layunin, at bumaling 
sa Diyos nang buong puso, ang isa 
ay nas usumpungan ang kaaliwan at 
pangangalaga ng Diyos na laging 
nakaligid sa kanya. 

Thin aling ni Kristo Hesus ang 
mar amin g tao sa Diyos. Lagi siyang 
may malay tungkol sa laging pag- 
ka-anak ng tao sa Diyos at g i n igi- 
sing ang iba sa pamamagitan ng 


kanyang wastong pag-iisip — ipang 
matulungan sila na makita z a sila 
ay mga anak ng maka-dij >s na . 
Katotohanan at Pag-ibig. 

Sa pag gising na may katali tuhan 
upang matanto na ang pag-il ig ng 
Diyos ay.laging laganap ay kL akai- 
langan ng sangkatauhan. “Ai g pa- 
ri ahon para sa mga mapag-i ip ay : 
dumating ,” 3 f sinasaad ni Mary; 
Baker Eddy, ang Tumuklas ai Nag- ; 
tatag . ng Siyensiya Kristi 'ana.* \ 
Kapag tayo ay natutulog at ’nana- : 
naginip sa pagka-materiyal, ito ay) 
isang kaginhawahan upang gumi-/ 
sing at magsimula na isiping mali- 
wanag na muli — isang pag-iisip 
sa lalong batayang espirituwal Sa 
gayon makapagsisimula tayong ma- 
kilala ang kalaganapan ng mabuti 
na naroroon tayo. 

Ang paghahanap batay sa mate- 
ryal na mga kasiyahan at mga 
bagay ay isang walang kabuluhang 
paghahangad. Walang panggagan- 
yak tungkol sa di makasariling pag- 
ibig na nagdadala ng mga pagpa- 
pala sa sarili at sa iba. Ang walang 
pagbabago na maka-sarili ay nag- 
ta tapes sa kabiguan kadalasan sa 
saldt, kahirapan, o pangungulila, 
Ang saliksikin upang znaunawaan 
ang kaugnayan ng tao sa Diyos ay 
hindi lamang nagdadala ng totoong 
kasiyahan kundi nilulutas pa ang 
mga suliranin. 

Ang kasalukuyang sariling-pag- 
babatang mga kahirapan ng mga 
mortal m ul a sa kasalanan, karam- 
daman at kamatayan ay sapat na 
upang gisingin ang naghihirap mula 
sa pandazna mortal tungkol sa ka- 
salanan at isipan sa materya u- 
pang magpasanhi sa kanya na bu- 
malik sa tahanan ng kanyang Ama 
na nagsisisi at ligtas ,” 4 sinulat ni 
Mrs. Eddy. 

Kayo rin ay maaaring gumising 
tungo sa lalong mataas, lalong ma- 
lalim na kaunawaan tungkol sa j 
buhay. Masusumpungan ziznyo na ! 
kalian man tunay na hindi kayo j 
umalis ng tahanan o nakilos labas I 
sa kabutihan ng Diyos. 


1 Lukas 15:11-32; >Isaia* 30:15; 
3 Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, p. vii; * Messages to The 
Mother Church jor 1901 , p. 17. 


’Christton Science: (Kung batwsaJifn ay KrtetJyan 


Daily Bible verse 

He restoreth my soul: he lead- 
eth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for his name’s sake. - 
Psalms 23:3 


ing to God wholeheartedly, one 
can find God's comfort and care 
always surrounding him. 

Christ Jesus turned many 
people to God. He was always 
conscious of man's present son- 
ship with God and could awaken 
others by his right thinking - 
help them see that they were 
children of divine Truth and 
Love. 

Waking up by intelligently real- 
izing that God's love is ever 
present is necessary for mankind. 
"The time for thinkers has 
come,”* states Mary Baker Eddy, 
the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science. When we have 
been sleeping and dreaming in 
materialism, it's a relief to wake 
up and begin thinking clearly 
again - thinking on a more spiri- 
tual basis. Then we can begin to 
recognize the presence of good 
where we are. 

Seeking after material plea- 
sures and things is an empty pur- 
suit. There is not the motivation 
of unselfed love that brings bless- 
ings to oneself and others. Self- 
seeking invariably ends in dis- 
appointment, often in sickness, 
poverty, or loneliness. Seeking to 
understand man’s relationship to 
God not only brings true satisfac- 
tion but solves problems. 

“The present self-inflicted suf- 
ferings of mozlals from sin, dis- 
ease, and death should suffice so 
to awaken the sufferer from the 
mortal sense of sin and mind in 
matter as to cause him to return 
to the Father’s house penitent 
and saved," 4 writes Mrs. Eddy. 

You too can awaken to a 
higher, deeper understdiidjnfc^of— 
life. You will find you never 
really left home or moved outside 
of God’s good. 

'See Luke 15:11-32; 'Isaiah 30:15 ; 3 Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 
vii; * Message to The Mother Church for 
1901. p. 17. 

[EMmrtwi* on tha page may be tound a translation ot 
this article in Ptiipirvo. Twice a year an article on Christian 
Science appears in a PUIpino translation.] 


The 

healing 

touch 

of 

God’s love 


In tHe Bible God promises, 
”1 will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee of 
thy wounds.” 

Are you longing for a greater 
assurance of God’s healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and 
deeper understanding of 
God may be required of 
you. A book that can help 
you is Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures 
by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God’s ever-present good- 
ness, His power and His 
love. 

Science and Health speaks 
of God’s steadfastness and 
His law of healing through 
prayer. It can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of God and man can 
bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are fulfilled. 

You can have a paperback 
copy of this book by send- 
ing £1.07 with this coupon. 


The joy of 
maximum 
performance 


Thinking about peak experiences 
was provw&tive — those moments 
of total az|»iies8, such as In dance, 
when the dancer and the music are 
one, those times when you feel com- 
pletely tuned In to the rhythms of the 
universe. I .want to try and set some 
of my own experiences down on 
paper, to try and see what is going 
on, why these moments occur. If we 
work hard enoughiat whatever It Is 
that is our own unique gift or talent, 
everyday life can he transformed 
Into something quite exalted. 

Tomorrow, In my dancing. I want 


to be silly and Irresponsible. I seed 
this. Even though. I have only been at 
It a short while, I am already tairfag 
It all too seriously, and, ironically, 
this Is not the way to work toward 
perfection. I need to be careless, and 
clumsy, and awkward — to be free 
and loose and wild with it, Other- 
wise, I’ll kin the grace of It This 
reminds me of the courage it takes 
to risk itself, and be wining to fall 
miserably, even In the little things. 
How can I possibly discover any' 
thing new unless I am willing to be 
foolish? Rigid standards can be 


stultifying, they can destroy you. If 
freedom and spontaneity are there, 
new standards wiU shape them- 
selves, but these will be organic, not 
predetermined. Always, always I 
must be on guard against this ter- 
rible intensity that overtakes me in 
everything I set my hand to. There 
must be rest and repose. There must 
be a sense of playfulness, of adven- 
ture. 

It is Interesting to me to notice, as 
the dance lessons go along, that even 
though a step may seem com- 


plicated to do at first, the right way 
to do it also ends up to be the easiest 
and most comfortable. 

Can I risk something Important 
every day of my life? How willing 
am I, really, to reach out to the new, 
to the unknown? This fine, ffnn une 
between fearing, and welcoming the 
new, 

I like what James Dickey says 
about what he wants in poetry: "I 
want a fever, in poetry: a fever and 
a tranquillity.” 

A J. Constance 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 

Publisher's Agent 

4-5 Qrosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 

London SWIX7JH 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: (L) 


County. 


Hy cheque ‘for £1.07 enclosed as 
payment in full. 
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The Monitor’s view 


Women’s year, 1975 


Mrs. Ford said, when her hus- 
band signed an executive order 
launching U.S. participation in 
International Women's Year, 
1975: "Congratulations, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I’m glad to see you have 
come a long, long way. ' * 

But however far the first man of 
the land, the United States itself, 
or the nations of the world have 
come in recognizing the rights and 
needs of women, the implication 
remains that there is a long way 
yet to go. 

Mrs. Ford, it is known, would 
like the President to name a 
woman to the Cabinet as a next 
step in shedding the chauvinism of 
executive branch leadership. 
Some women have pointedly noted 
that the White House has ear- 
marked only $350,000 for partici- 
pating in the United Nations- spon- 
sored International Women's 
Year. In contrast, Canada and 
Australia, with vastly smaller 
populations, have budgeted $2 mil- 
lion each. 

At this stage of 1975 it is not 
clear how much actual progress 
will be gained in furthering the 
rights and recognition of women. 
But certainly, on many fronts, 
efforts will be pressed. 

As the year began, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, a 
UN agency, released a study 
called “Equality of Opportunity 
and Treatment for Women Work- 
ers." It urged husbands to help 
with household chores as an infor- 
mal way to help "overworked" 
working wives. It noted that, 
while much progress has been 
made in eliminating legal dis- 
crimination against women, “the 
subtler types of "dieqrimiimtion 
which are hard to grasp, hard to 


fight and hard to eliminate," per- 
sist. 

The legal fight to even up the 
status of women in society will not 
be eased, however. Many women 
will be thumbing through their 
copies of "A Working Woman's 
Guide to Her' Job Rights," pub- 
lished by the Labor Department, 
to check the fairness of their 
treatment on equal pay, pensions, 
and unemployment insurance. 

At the university level, women 
will continue to challenge sexism 
in hiring and appointments. Al- 
ready this year, a Massachusetts 
state agency found Smith College, 
the nation’s largest women’s col- 
lege, guilty of sex discrimination 
after a complaint was filed by two 
women faculty members. And a 
newly released study by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service reveals 
discrimination at the PhD level. 

Even the legal rights of women 
in sports will be tested this year. 
The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association last week tried to 
come to grips with demands for 
equality in sports programs for 
men and women. At s take is fed- 
eral assistance under HEW's Title 
IX regulations. Precisely what Is 
meant by "equality” in sports 
spending is uncertain. But it has 
to be different from the $3 million 
for men, $53,000 for women In 
sports programs at the University 
of Houston, characteristic of uni- 
versity sports budgets. 

The United States’ largest con- 
tribution * to International 
Women’s Year, 1975, could be 
passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution. 
But even short of this, on a multi- 
tude of fronts, significant progress 
inevitably will be made. 


Cyprus hope for federal solution 


New hope for an early settle- 
ment of the Cyprus problem 
comes with the news that the two 
sides are now willing to discuss a 
federal- type solution for the Medi- 
terranean island. 

Formal negotiations were due to 
start in Nicosia Jan. 14 between 
representatives of the Greek and 
Turkish communities. 

The agreement to begin serious 
talks represents a major con- 
cession on the part of the Greek 
Cypriot President, Archbishop 
Makarios. 

Before last summer’s short- 
lived rightist coup which forced 
him into exile, the Archbishop was 
adamantly opposed to the Turkish 
demand for a federal form of 
government for the island. When 
Makarios returned to Cyprus six 
weeks ago, the Turkish Cypriot 
leader. Rauf Denktash, broke off 
the talks on humanitarian ques- 
tions he had been conducting with 
Greek Cypriot representative 
Glafkos derides because of doubt 
as to the Archbishop’s intentions. 
Now apparently Makarios has 
come to accept the facts of the new 
map of Cyprus resulting from the 
Turkish occupation of two- fifths of 
the island. 

Exactly what form of federal 
government will emerge is diffi- 


cult to forecast. There will be a lot 
of haggling in the talks ahead, and 
concessions will have to be made 
by both sides. 

But several crucial points are 
believed to have been agreed on in 
behind-the-scenes contacts be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. Greece 
has been speaking with more con- 
fidence and more authority in 
these contacts since the parlia- 
mentary elections last November 
which resulted in a strong en- 
dorsement of Constantine Cara- 
m anils as Prime Minister. 

The future of the tens of thou- 
sands ad refugees, the control of 
Nicosia (airport, and of the port of 
Famagista. the demarcation of 
the line pet ween the two halves of 
the isla id, and the phasing out of 
the Tur ash occupation forces will 
all be < n the agenda for the Ni- 
cosia m ^otiations. 

An ea ’ly settlement would come 
like me Jic to the ears of the Ford 
adrnini; tration, for Congress has 
stipulal 3d that all American mili- 
tary ai< to Turkey must cease by 
Feb. 5 inless some progress has 
been m de toward agreement 

The e icouraging thing is that at 
last the two sides are getting down 
to sul stantive talks, thanks 
largelyfto the new flexibility being 
shown ljy Archbishop Makarios. 


‘Morality-in-the-makincj’ 


As Americans continue to ex- 
tricate themselves from the eth- 
ical debris left by Watergate, it 
would be convenient if moral stan- 
dards could be tested, like chem- 
icals. with litmus paper. A sound 
position would turn the paper 
blue; a dubious one, red. And 
everyone could know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong 
without spending all day on it 
But in the absence of a handy 
moral litmus test, there is no 
substitute for developing those 
fundamental criteria for eval- 
uating thought and conduct which 
are essentially religious. The 
question is put In the first of a 
series of articles on "New Turns 
in Religious Thought” to run all 
year in The Christian Century: 
“On what grounds are we to base 
our judgments of value and thus 
our moral, social and political 
decisionmaking? ' ’ 

To which the article's author, 
Prof. William Daniel Cobb, adds; 
“This is the prior question which 
must be addressed before we can 
approach the equally important 
but second question. What are we 
to do? ( or What ought we to do? ) ’ ’ 
Professor Cobb discusses the 
complexity of arriving at grounds 
for Judgment when current moral- 
ists come in several varieties: 



3t, conventionalist, ideal- 
June with today’s emphasis 
less" in various fields, he 
— OB -y- a concept of “ morality - 
in-the-making," with man ex- 
ercising a "rationally Informed 
will" ito master circumstances 
rather, than to be mastered by 
them, j 

"Unless we are somehow will- 
ing to hope with the basic assump- 
tions and beliefs which serve as 
the justifications for what we 
think and do," he warns, "we are 
virtually certain to become the 
victims of whatever forces happen 
to be dominant at any given mo- 
ment of our lives. * * 

Everyone has to find his or her 
own way to defining the proper 
" justifications’ * for behavior. The 
more firmly these are based the 
steadier will be that "ethical com- 
pass” whose loss Jeb M&gruder 
has once again recalled as part of 
his Watergate experience. 

. Whether or not one acknowl- 
edges the Ten Commandments as 
such, the standards they set up 
remain the way to start keeping an 
ethical compass straight. Indeed, 
if to them is added the command 
of Jesus to love thy neighbor as 
thyself, they do provide a moral 
litmus test against which the qual- 
ity of any action can be checked. 
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‘Listen, who’s the - wise guy that turned 
the lamp around?’ 



Christian Science Monitor 


State of the nations 


What happened at CIA 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


It is now possible to put together a 
fairly clear picture of what the CIA 
was doing, which has been brought of 
late Into question, what precisely was 
wrong and what needs to -fee done 
about it. 

Hie trouble really began late in the 
presidency of Lyndon Johnson .and 
continued through the presidency of 
Richard Nixon. 

This was the period of rising student 
unrest which was for the most part, 
altnough not entirolyy ttad In "with thie - 
anti- V ietnam -war movement. . 

Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon 
had in common a deep devotion to the 
concept of victory in Vietnam wad this 
led them both into an equally deep 
suspicion of anyone who opposed the 
American commitment in Vietnam. 
Both assumed that student opposition 
to the war effort must to some extent 
have been inspired and funded by 
foreign enemies of the United States. 

The inevitable result was a barrage 
of demands from the. White House 
both to CIA and to FBI tor Informa- 
tion about connections between the 
protest movement in the United 
States and unfriendly foreigners. A 
former official who was at a high level 
in the CIA at the time says this 
pressure was "insistent, persistent, 
and enormous." 

It was proper for both agencies to 
respond to these demands. The suspi- 
cion of possible foreign connections' 
was not unreasonable or irrational. 
As a result many an American was 
watched to see whether he did have a 
"contact" with some foreigner. 

There is doubt, to be resolved by the 
various investigations now under 
way, whether CIA and FBI responded 
excessively to the White House de- 
mands. There is no doubt that in the 
later Watergate period the White 
House put extreme pressure on both ' 
agencies to engage hi highly improper . 
political action and that both of them, 
for a brief time, resisted less firmly 
than should have been the case. 

What we are dealing with, there- 
fore, is not that the CIA initiated 
improper surveillance of American 
citizens, but that it may have been 
over zealous In .the case of the war' 
protesters and that When it came to 
Watergate and political action It did 
not resist some White House pres- 
sures of a highly improper nature as 
vigorously as it should. 

In connection with the war protest 
movement it is to be noted that the : 
investigations failed to turn up any 
significant connection. There was 
some small association between 


Mirror of opinion 


Americans who get their kicks out 
of owning exotic pets may have to find 
new hobble's after the end of [1974]. 
The Interior Department is about to 
change Its regulations on imported 
wildlife and enforce a 1900 mandate to 
protect the U.S. from injurious spe- 
cies. The burden will then be on 
would-be importers to prove a aperies 
safe, rather than on government to 
prove it harmful. 

The regulations will halt most of the 
2.0 million annual import of turtles, 
iguanas and other reptiles, monkeys 
and other primates, Peking night- 
ingales, flam ingos and Amazonian 


Limits on exotic pets 

green parrots. Most tropical fish will 
be cleared for admission but foreign 
bird shipments will be cut to about 
.half the level imported before a 
recently lifted two year quarantine. ' 
Already banned under the 1969 En- 
dangered Species Act are such pets as 
the cheetah and the Manus Island tree 
snail. 

• > . _ 

: ' The change la meant to do more 
than prptect the survival of species 
threatened by collectors. It. is in- 
tended to avoid. import of Rich, crea- 
tures as fruit eating parrots ; walking 
catfish; Southeast Aslan predators 


Readers write 


Uncle Sam gone to fat? 


American and Western European pro- 
test movements. And this trail led 
indirectly in one or two cases to East 
Germany. But the main result of the 
investigation was to show that the 
protest movement in the U.S. was 
overwhelmingly a native phenome- 
non which financed itself. Both Presi- 
dents Johnson and Nixon were frus- 
trated in their hope to be able to prove 
that foreign influences lay behind the 
protests. In effect, the CIA and FBI 

^vimUocktod tho protwitarv.. ■ 

Impropriety here, insofar as It 
existed, lay in degree and not in kind. 
Perhaps too many people were fol- 
lowed too eagerly. Perhaps both agen- 
cies should have been more resistant 
to White House pressure. Certainly 
both should have been totally resist- 
ant to White House attempts to in- 
volve them in Watergate.. But the 
remedy lies in two things which 
Congress cannot legislate. 

First, impropriety Insofar as it 
existed was due to improper demands' 
on these agencies from the White 
House. How does one prevent some 
future president from making some 
improper demands? 

Second, there apparently was weak- 
ness at CIA in [resisting improper 
demands from. the White House. And 
here, there does seem to .be a remedy. 

There is no evidence to my knowl- 
edge of any such improprieties oc- 
curring at the CIA during the yearfr 
when it was directed by Allen Dulles, 
Walter Bedell Smith, and John A. 
McCone. They all oc enured duringthe 
directorship of Richard Helms who 
took over in 1966 at about the time 
when the first antiwar protests .were 
beginning. •*’ 

Mr. Helms was the first career 
service officer to be director of the 
CIA. He was not a wealthy. man nor 
did he have a family business to go 
back to at choice, as did Mr^ McCone. 
He did not have ; the independent 
political position enjoyed by Mr. Dul- 
les. He did not have the enormous 
prestige in government of. General 
Smith, who had been chief of staff to- 
General Eisenhower In World. War n. 
Any one of those three men; if pressed 
improperly from the White House, 
would have refused — and if pressed 
further would have resigned - amid 
political lightning. Mr. Helms had no 
such Independence . 

The lesson seems to be that the 
director of the Central intelligence 
Agency should be a person of political 
and economic independence: a man 
who can say no even to the president 


To Tin CtaMm Sdwna Monitor: 

Once again Le Pelley has said it 
with a penetrating cartoon. I refer to 
the one where he shows the presidents 
of the United States and France 
building a rickety raft called Energy 
Restraints while the good ship Arab 
Oil rides high in the water. 

The disgrace of this so-called capi- 
talist country is that we have lost the 
will to overcome adversities. We 
cower where we once competed. 

It was once the philosophy of com- 
munism to merely divide and share 
what existed, while we, with a "can 
do" philosophy, created more until 
there was enough for all. 

Sad to say, .we eventually created 
much too much: so much that the 
badge of affluence became the ability 
to discard a two-ton, $ 5,000 car before 
it had gone 30, 000 miles. 

In the '60’s, the Japanese found how 
to utilize the skills and the wills of 
their people and startled the indus- 
trial world. We declined. 

If we had not lost the drive of our 
forefathers, we could today produce 
enough goods and services to pay for 
oil or whatever we need to import. But 
no, Uncle Sam has lost his vigor and 
grown fat He snivels and pouts where 
he once worked lustily. 

Rochester, N.7. Walter H. Carnahan 

Asoka and today’s leaders 

To Un Christen Sctanoa Monitor 

I was Interested in reading W. 
Leslie Kelghton's letter proposing our 
leaders should be patterned after 
Asoka. the ancient ruler of India some 
two hundred years or sojB.C. Having 
never heard of this fellow, I looked 
him up In my Britannlcaj It seems he 
was pretty nasty before he got reli- 
gion, having slaughtered so many of 
his fellows that he finally became so 
ashamed of himself that he repented 
and became very religious. I must 
give him credit for Ms trying to make 
amends. 

Of course, all the public works he 
did had to be paid for by someone. 
Taxes, I suppose, and no doubt the 
treasure he stole from the neighbors 
he subjugated, helped. Unfortunately 
after his. death the whole thing col- 
lapsed and things returned to normal. 

We see tills cycle repeated time 
after time down through the ages of 
history. ' Hundreds of great' leaders 
contributing their small gifts to hu- 
manity and then lapsing Into oblivion. 
Fortunately It seems their thoughts 
and ideas are gradually Improving 
the collective mind of man. As bad as 
the times appear to be today, they are 
far better than in Asoka’ a day. There 
is a saying that great leaders come 
forth when "the time is ripe." Surely 
the time is ripe in this country. 
Forestville, N.Y. Charles C. Powell 

‘Sound the bugles’ . 

To Th* ChrMta Sctenca Monitor: 

. Re Pamela Marsh’s ‘‘Sound the 
bugles ; hang high the flags” : 

. A gentleman from West Germany 
recently visited the United States, 
looked into factories and homes and 
shops, and came away, shattered. 
What he bad found were conditions of 
life' and work one could not offer any 
German worker of today. He found 
Ineffective practices; and he was 
mostly puzzled by the; poor and 
"worn” living conditions; he saw. In 
his' opinlon, they did not agree with 
the foot that this countayis so rich in 
row materials that its people should 
indeed live better tharUhe thought 
they did. We tried, with some success, 
to convince him that a sound judg- 
ment requires more time' and occa- 
sion than he really did- have. But 
.knowing the conditions in the U.S. and 
in Europe very well myself, I cannot 
deny that he bad a point. 

, You say, "It is hard to quarrel with 
the figures that compare the time 
different nationals must work to earn 
certain goods." I cannot; agree with 
you. on this — and I think', it is 
extremely important! or us that we do 
not cheat ourselves unknowingly. The 
numbers given in the table are prob- 
ably justified in the case of foodstuffs. 
The U.S., Canada, and wide stretches 
of South America have certain .advan- 
tages in their climate and Its con- 
sequences to agriculture over all 
other parts of the world. and thus it is 
probable that meat, eggs,, milk, etc., 
should be cheaper here In terms of 
hours worked than anywhere else. 


that escaped from, a pondfo Florida 
and are now headed northward; and 
the African clawed frog, moving out 
of Southern- California and eating 
almost everything that Uvea, in water. ' 

■By establishing a "dean list" of 
wlldUfe that could enter the. country 
without challenge, instead of a 
banned list, government ls puttiiig 
emphasis where It belongs. Risks to 
the ecology of. this nation and oteare 
merely to satisfy American appetites 
for. the unusual Bhould .have been 
stopped kmgago. — Milwaukee Jour- 
nal • '• 


But the pair of shoes for which the 
American worker must work 6ft 
hours are very likely poorer in quality 
than the pair of shoes which a 
German worker can buy after 9 hours 
Of labor; the German shoes will 
probably hold three to four times as 
long as the American ones. To some 
extent, the same is true for cars and 
for TV sets, although here the much 
larger American market also has 
reduced the prices. No doubt, you can 
have all the high-quality goods also 
here, there are excellent and durable 
cars, good clothing and shoes and 
well-built houses; but all these things 
are likely to be much more expensive 
here than over there. 

If we can afford it, it may be more 
fun to buy shoes more often so we do 
not care whether or not they hold up. 
We can buy a new car every so often, 
so why should it be durable? Well, we 
see the limit here, because an ugly 
American problem shows up behind 
it: the waste. Still, it is clear that it Is 
not so easy to come to a solid 
conclusion. 

Alexandria, Va. Hans Dolezaleb 
The Orornos 

To TIN Christian Schmco Monitor; 

In your article “Arabs keep watch 
on Ethiopian fight,” you asserted that 
the Oromos are the second biggest 
ethnic group after the Amharas. 
Nothing is further from the truth. The 
Oromos make up well over 50 percent 
of the Ethiopian population. A quick 
reference to any book on Ethiopia’s 
ethnic division will attest to this. Out 
of a total of 14 provinces, the Oromos 
exclusively occupy five and hold the 
majority In five additional provinces. 
Maryville, Mo. DUma Tulin 

Fairness and India 

To TIN Christian Sdsnco Monitor; 

In a recent editorial you make the 
statement: "But It can be fairly said 
that the U.S. has neglected the 
world’s most populous democracy, 
India. ..." Considering all the U.S. 
aid to India, your definition of “fair" 
must be an unusual one. 

India has severely criticized other 
nations for settling problems by force, 
but has not hesitated to use farce itself 
in Kashmir, Goa, and Bangladesh. 
Did the Monitor erraoze mam uwn «■ 
you now criticize the U.S.? 

You justify your prejudiced view af 
India by pointing out that it is a 
"democracy," without mentioning 
the very high level of graft and 
corruption. I dislike communism, but 
my concept of "fairness” is to recog- 
nize the idealism and lack of corrup- 
tion in China. The lot of the common 
man has improved much more ta 
China than in India during the last two 
decades. 

India seems to be obsessed with 
prestige, and is more interested In 
building atomic bombs, ball-bearing 
plants, and other "show" projects 
than in feeding its people. Much of 
the food which we have sent In the 
past has simply rotted on docks and in 
warehouses. 

The Monitor Is certainly fair and 
objective in reporting national politi- 
cal news, but when it comes to 
reporting on India, Africa, and sim- 
ilar places I think that you become a 
propaganda machine. 

San Diego, Calif. D. C. Kalbfell 

Man of the year 

To TIm Christen Sctanca Monitor: 

I love the many worthwhile features 
In this newspaper. Not the least is the 
rapier skill and compassion of Melvin 
Maddocks. May I briefly cross swords 
with him on a recent topic of his - 
"Man of the Year.” His first point was 
that no one qualifies- So he went on to 
suggest the "most oppressed man of 
the year.” Again he came up with no 
candidate, but suggested a group like 
dia criminated- a gainst- bachelors. ^ 

With all due respect for these good' 
people, my candidate is, on both, 
counts, without question, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, reluctant exile of the 
Soviet Union. He has successfully 
defied a power bloc at perhaps its 
zenith of influence in the world. Some 
of his fellow writers succumbed to 
lesser persecution than, he endured 
in his own country. Yet Ms moral 
integrity, the sustained quality of ltis 
writing and his unwavering courage 
have preserved him to continue his 
fight against injustice and prejudice- 
Surely this kind of moral stamina is 
rare today. The only weapon left 
against him In the Soviet Union is 
literary scorn. And as this newspaper 
has well observed, this “discrediting 
campaign . . . lias begun to Increase." 
Now, all they have left ]a yrbantdt 
thinking, that no one-will . read him In 
five years time. I think it is safer to. 
predict that he will be closer to befog 
one of the great heroes of the century 

St Pauli Minn, Gerald Stanw^ 

Letters, expressing^ readers' 
views are welcome', . Each de- 
ceives ' editorial . consideration - 
t hough only a selection cah. be; 
published and none lndividually 
acknowledged: All are. subject to . 
condensation. 
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What to wear 
at the office 

By F rederic Hunter 


"When X walked In here,” the bank 
client said, "I. thought you’d painted 
the place. It looked different.'’ 

The change was not paint. It was 
clothes. The bank~had put its. tellers 
into standardized, color- coordinated 
clothing, known in the garment trade 
as " career. apparel.” . 

Seven yean ago hardly anyone 
except airline stewardesses .wore 
matching sets of .interchangeable 
skirts, dresses, jackets, and trousers. 
Now every work day some 500,000 
people wear them: They include em- 
ployees of Insurance- companies, re- 
tail stores, fast food chains, public 
utilities, hotels, motels, and car deal- 
erships as well as salesmen, police 
dispatchers, and even formerly for- 
bidding. undertakers seeking a "softer 
look.” ..... 

"There’s certainly a trend in this 
country toward more people wearing 
coordinated garments,” say's Howard 
Wolfe, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Uniform 
Manufacturers. 

★Please turn to Page i 


'By Harry B. Ems 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian ScienceMonitor 

„ ' . ... 1 ' Washington 

Behind the glitter and glow of a promised tax cut loom 
unanswered questions about the long-range effects of 
President Ford's economic and energy package. 

Chief concern of analysts queried here centers an the 
Inflationary impact of Mr. Ford’s plan to qdd $8 to the 
cost of a barrel of oil, both imported and domestic. 

This is-'*awfuL” said Joseph A. Pechman, director of 
economic -studies for the . Brookings Institution. The 
added cost "will run right through the economy.” 

Fonnof return 

Mr. Ford hopes to funnel the $30 billion he says will be 
raised through new energy taxes baek into the economy, 
“in the- form,” the President told the nation, "of 
additional payments and credits to individuals, business; 
and state and local governments,” in 1975 and following 
years. : ' . 

Congress will be asked. White House press secretary 
Ron Nessen said Tuesday, to reduce individual income 
taxes permanently by $16.5 billion a year beginning in 
1975. These reductions will heavily favor lower income 
Americans. - 

For example, said Mr. Nessen, a family of four wlth 
adjusted gross income of $5,000, which now pays $185 
Income .. tax, would pay zero under the President’s 
proposal. Tax of a similar-sired family earning $10,000 
would fall from the present $810 to $518. 

At the $15,000 level, taxes would go down from $1,699 to 
$1,478. At $20,000, the tax would fan from $2,600 to $2,450. 
At $40, 0a.;tt would go from $7,958 to $7,828. ~ 

The President's plan, according to Mr. Nessen, would 
mean th$t an average family of four would pay no taxes 
on anfoepme of $5,600 a year. The present starting point 
to $4,390;:;. 

In a surprisingly liberal move for a Republican 
president;: 1 Mr. Ford also proposes to provide cash 
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FORD 


• Tax cuts ■* 

—Individuals, 12 percent of. 74 
taxes (up to $f,0Q0), % In May, 
%in September. Total, $12 
billion 

—Starting 75, tax cuts for low, 
middle Incomes 
— $2 billion tor-those Who earn 
$5,600 or less and pay no taxes 
—Business,: farmers 12 percent 
investment tax^credit 74 ($4 bil- 
lion); corporate tax rate cut from 
48 to 42 percent In 75 

• Gasoline, heating oil to 
cost more 

—N ew taxes to raise $30 billion, 
gasoline may go up 11 to 15 
cents a gallon-: 

• Stricter energy saving: 

—Oil allocation io help New 
England, other areas • 

-5-year delay jn new auto 
pollution standards 
—Develop coafgeothermal, 
solar, nuclear energy 

• T-y ear moratorium on 
new federal spending 

• Federal salary holddown 
to 5 percent in ’75 

• Automatic cost-of-lhring 
holddown to 5 percent (so- 
cial security, government, 
military retirement pay) 


DEMOCRATS 

• Tax cuts for low, middle 
incomes 

—Higher minimum standard 
deduction, personal exemption, 
ate. 

• More credit for individ- 
uals, housing, small busi- 
ness, food production, 
power, local governments, 
etc. 

• More public service jobs, 
public works 

• Emergency housing 
program 

• Energy speedup 
—Production, mining, alterna- 
tives for oil 

• New anti-trust laws 

• New consumer 
protection agency 

• Study ways to prevent 
food shortages 

• Aid to automobile, other 
industries 

• More social 
security benefits 


President’s plan open 
to Democratic options 

By Godfrey Sperling j r . 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford knows that he cannot get his full 
economic-energy program through Congress, and he is 
ready and willing to accept a cangressionaily shaped 
compromise. 

"The President is convinced, 1 ’ says one long-time 
associate of Mr. Ford (one who consults with him 
frequently) 1 ‘that he will get something — something that 
will be acceptable to him. ’ ’ 

“The President knows,” this informant says, "there 
will have to be variations on his tax-reduction proposals 
and an some of his other proposals. But he Is not saying 
that he must get a perfect package — unshaped by 
Congress. He expects variations. 

"What the President Is doing Is taking the initiative. 
And he expects to hold this Initiative. Call it leadership.”- 

Mechanics of tax cut 

Initial response from Democrats In Congress is to 
question the mechanics of the presidential tax-cut plan — 
asserting that It gives too much to people in upper 
income brackets and too little to middle- and lower- 
income groups. 

Further, the early Democratic response was being 
made without reference to later disclosures on the 
President's plan for reducing taxes beginning In 1975. 
Press secretary Ren Nessen Tuesday afternoon in- 
dicated that the new tax tables would be weighed heavily 
in favor of the lower-income groups. 

But the early Democratic complaints — together with 
the Democrats’ own economic-energy proposals — do not 
sound like a Democratic move to create an impasse. The 
tone of the Democratic challenge appears to leave room 
far the very compromise that the President Is seekin g . 

Another highly regarded Ford associate thinks a 
compromise is coming — "despite the fact that many 
Democrats in Congress will be looking at the 1976 

★Please turn to Page 4 



Kissinger tries again 
for Mideast settlement 


- How Montreal’s Olympic Stadium will look when completed 

Olympic price tag too high for Canada? 


. By Don Sellar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

Canada’s 'attempt to stage a low- 
budget; 1976 Summer Olympic Games 

is suddenly in serious trouble. 

Two villains, rampant inflation and 
an Ironworkers’ strike at the Mon- 
treal Olympic site, are teaming up to 
place the so-called self-financing 
Olymplcsin jeopardy. 

There is talk that the 77,000-seat 
"parachute domed” stadium cannot 
be finished In time for the opening 
ceremonies and a rumor that Iran is 
making a clandestine, bid to steal the 
games. ~ 

The estimated cost of the Montreal 
games has doubled during the last two 
years to $630 million, a sure sign that 
taxpayers are facing a bath in red ink. 

On the revenue aide r Olympic orga- 
nizers are able to see only $450 million 
rolling tn from a variety of fund- 
raising sources. Including the sale of 
lottery tickets, coins, and postage 
stamps- — 


Illegal walkout 

WhHe these projected revenues are 
much higher than the original $310 
million forecast, they simply would 
not be enough to cover all the rapidly 
inflating costs involved. 

Labor trouble. In the form of an 
Illegal walkout >y Ironworkers, has 
stopped Olympic construction for 
nearly a month. 


Inflation. labor troubles threaten not only 
’76 games, but national, political reputations 


This means there is no one to ins ta ll 
the steel reinforcing rods used In 
conjunction with concrete in the con- 
struction of th£ $380- million Olympic 
stadium. 

Should the ffispute drag on much 
longer — ’the stadium is 20 days 
behind schedule already — Olympic 
officials fear It may become neces- 
sary to switch the games to a smaller 
Montreal stadium, the Autos tade. 


They might move some events to 
another city. 

There is also a possibility the 
International . Olympic Committee 
overseeing the games might take the 
giant festival away from Canada, a 
blow to national pride. 

Not only is Canada’s reputation at 
stake, file political future of fl&mboy- 
. ★ Please turn to Page 2 


By John K. Cooley 
, . Staff correspondent of. 

The Christian S dence Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

The United States has begun a 
series of new contacts with Egypt and 
Israel concerning a possible new step 
in a Mideast settlement, diplomatic 
sources here report 
. U.S. Ambassador to Egypt Herman 
Elits flew to Washington for con- 
sultations with U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger. 1 These coincided 
with a new round of talks scheduled to 
open in Washington Wednesday be- 
tween Dr. Kissinger and Israeli For- 
eign Minister Yigal Alton. 

Egyptian President Sadat’s own 
long-planned visit to the United States 
may depend on whether the new 
Washington contacts lead to further 
Arab-Israeli troop disengagement. 
President Sadat has recently told 
visitors that such Israeli withdrawals 
would have to be an the Syrian and 
Jordanian fronts as well as on the 
Egyptian front In Sinai.' 

Mrs. Jihan Sadat, President Sadat’s 
wife, recently confirmed to inter- 
viewers that she and her husband 
were looking forward to their Amer- 
ican trip. Mr. Sadat has repeated that 
he has not given up hope in Secretary 
Kissinger's peace efforts, but that 
these will have to show some results 
soon. 

Mr. Sadat Is due in France Jan. 27 
to 29. Originally he had been due to fly 
directly to Washington from Paris, 
but these plans have been changed. 

Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) chairman Yasser Arafat told a 
Beirut newspaper, Al- Anwar, that he 
expects "that between now and the 
end of the month matters will be 
determined decisively. ” 

."Either there will be a partial 
settlement or the cards will have to be 


reshuffled,” Mr. Arafat told Al-An- 
war publisher Said Freiha. ^tr. Ar- 
afat lidded that IsraeT^las offering 
partial withdrawal from Sinai on 
conditions “which I do not believe our 
brothers in Egypt will accept” 
Jordan, said Mr. Arafat, had re- 
ceived a similar Israeli proposal. 
(Jordan’s King Hussein, however, has 
said publicly he can no longer nego- 
tiate with Israel cm behalf of the 
Jordan West Bank since last Octo- 
ber’s Arab summit talks in Rabat 
transferred this responsibility to the 
PLO.) 
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Irrepressible— an Armenian steelworker 

Long-friendly Armenia 


By Sovfoto 


Scientists taking UFOs more seriously tumi « n S„» 9ainst .!!f l ^?!I!f t 


ByGqrtbJ. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Pasadena, Calif. 

The U.S. academic community Is 
taking UFOs (unidentified flying ob- 
jects) more seriously. 

Evidence la still Inconclusive. But: 

Scientists seem to be more 

willing to talk about UFOs In a serious 
and analytical vein. 

_ Universities and laboratories are 
spo nso r in g lectures on the subject. 

_ At least three doctoral dis- 
sertations now deal directly with 
various aspects of these phenomena. 

— And several opinion polls show 
that professional scientists and engi- 
neers increasingly feel that the sub- 
ject Is worth probing more deeply. 


Recently, the American Association 
for the Advancement at Science held a 
debate on UFOs. And now another 
prestigious group, the American In- 
stitute at Aeronautics and Astronaut- 
ics (AIAA) will sponsor a symposium 
on the subject here in Pasadena Jan. 
20 . " 

‘Serious 5 interest 

Astrophysicist Peter A. Sturrock of 
Stanford University — who will chair 
this discussion — says the AIAA’s 
very willingness to convene such a 
panel indicates growing “serious” 
interest in UFOs. Five years ago, he 
says, scientists were much more 
reluctant to openly talk about these 
phenomena. 

Among the participants will be J. 
Allen Hynek, director of the newly 


formed Center for UFO Studies in 
Evanston, HI., and an astronomer at 
Northwestern University. 

His center, which is largely publicly 
supported, stresses credibility and 
respectability of observers and data. 
It. collects a broad ban at evidence 
from “reliable” sources across the 
U.S. 

Dr. Sturrock. who discounts emo- 
tional flying saucer anc alien space- 
ship reports, says be is impressed 
by the consistency of data on 
unexplainable phenomena — such as 
noise signals from space. 

Hard evidence sought 

He is looking for additional photo- 
graphic and radar evidence to cor- 
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By Paul Wohl 

Written for . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Nationalism and political opposi- 
tion are stirring among the almost 4 
million Soviet Armenians — who up to 
now had seemed to be solidly pro- 
Russian and a strong bulwark of the 
Soviet Union. 

Strong indications of this devel- 
opment came last October with the 
news that several student members of 
a “United National Party of Ar- 
menia” had been tried in Yerevan 
and given hard jail sentences aver- 
aging seven years, with subsequent 
banishment . 

The trials, which were held in 
secret, were reported publicly by 
academician Andrei D. Sakharov “on 
the basis of completely reliable Infor- 


mation.” One trial is still in progress. 

Earlier in June it was admitted that 
two older Armenians already had 
been sent to labor camp for "nation- 
alist activities." Arrests are said to 
continue. 

An Armenian underground mani- 
festo denouncing Moscow’s “impe- 
rialist course” has reached the West 
Similar strains have come to the fore 
in the religious field. 

Much like the Jews 

In their international associations 
and In their role in the arts and 
sciences, Armenians parallel file 
Jews. This makes their political oppo- 
sition a more sensitive issue for 
Moscow than nationalist movements 
among other peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
Trouble in Armenia Is bound to have 
reverberations throughout the world. 
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Croatia’s QAO report on four cities 

nationalist Subsidies’ effect on buslines 

TlflP HOW ByJdhnDfflin private hands as recently as 1868. A drop in the number of ride 

Staff correspondent of Since they went public, the federal 10 billion in 1946 to 6.8 billion 

■ ■ The Christian Science Monitor government has pumped |85 million prompted passage of the Urba 

Cl n into the four cities to improve service, Transportation Act of 1864 

wUUUIlVll Atlanta the GAO observes. * other measures have followed. 


By Eric Bourne . • 

Special correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

The fiery local nationalism of Yugo- 
slavia's republic of Croatia Is finally 
under control. Three years ago it had 
thrown the country.tot© turmoil. 

Today the operative word is “Do- 
gova.” It crops up in every conversa- 
tion here with the top officials who 
replaced the ousted Croatian nation- 
alists In 1971. 

It means "common agreement” 
and. broadly speaking, can be de- 
scribed as a Yugoslav version of the 
"social contract” with which Brit- 
ain’s government is trying to contain 
its domestic economic conflicts. 

In Yugoslav terms It means the 
strategy adopted first to reduce and 
then bridge the rivalries between the 
six • republics. And It has special 
relevance here in Croatia, the coun- 
try's most Industrially advanced re- 
gion, because in 1071 local leaders bad 
. embarked on an independent course 
almost bringing Yugoslavia to the 
brink of disintegration until President 
Tito clamped down on the “liberals” 
and "nationalists’’ alike to reestabl- 
ish the party's authoritative, unifying 
role. 

‘New lang uage* spoken 
The new leaders of the Croatian 
party and government speak a new 
language. The ambitious devel- 
opment alms remain, but there Is no 
tendency to push Croatian claims 
against federal policy or the needs of 
the less well-off republics. 

Mrs. Milka Planlnc, the quiet-spo- 
ken, articulate president of the repub- 
lic's central committee, talks of the- 
problems of providing an “equal 
footing” for the multi-national peo- 
ples' Yugoslav federation. 

"We work for common agreement 
between us at all levels,” she told the 
writer. (“There Is no question of one 
republic being ‘robbed 1 by another.” 

(It was extreme Croat charges of 
this kind that sparked the dangerous 
rumpus of 1971.) 

“We are an exceedingly complex 
community with very different levels 
of development. But Interests now are 
being closely knit which la much more 
important than questions of how 
many factories, etc., each has.” 

Some controls resumed 
The return to a national parly 
discipline Inevitably meant some re- 
turn also to at least adequate central 
watchdog controls in the interests of 
efficient government But It has no 
resemblance whatever to the Stalinist 
rigidity jettisoned once and for all 26 
years ago. 

It is a style of control Imposed — as 
with many Western countries so de- 
pendent, like Yugoslavia, on foreign 
trade — by current world economic 
conditions, as well as the need to 
secure harmony among the republics. 

When a sharper turn toward cen- 
tralization seemed to appear, It was 
immediately blocked by both Croatia 
and Serbia. 

Thus while there Is no actual Inter- 
ference with their general autonomy 
and self-management, the republics 
are required, for example, to “re- 
port” their investment intentions to 
the Federal Economic Council. This 
at least gives the central authority an 
opportunity to make its opinion known 
and probably because of the "social 
agreement” — plus present economic 
conditions generally — get some heed 
paid it. 

Earnings up 

On this more patient temperate 
line, Croatia, with its lively, fast- 
growing capital, is still doing very 
well, with per capita earnings well 
ahead of the Yugoslav average. 

The country's strong economic ties 
with the West, so much in evidence 
here, make It much more vulnerable 
than East European neighbors to the 
upward zoom In world prices of raw 
materials and energy. 

Croatia's own political rancors of 
1971 have been abated, submerged, It 
seems, in a keener awareness among 
Yugoslavs generally — Croats in- 
cluded - that, after all, they are “all 
In this together.” 

Last o/ three articles 


Drought-ending rain 
falls in southern Spain 

By Reuter 

Seville, Spain 
Heavy rain has fallen in Spain's 
southern region of Andaluda to end 
an eight-month drought — one of the 
worst this century. 

Just a few days earlier the govern- 
ment declared 20 provinces In south- 
ern and central Spain disaster acmes. 
However, it was still feared that Spain 
— usually self-sufficient in cereals — 
would have to import grain this year. 


By JahnDUUn 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Atlanta 

Drop 15 cents into a fare box, and 
Atlanta’s buses will take one any- 
where in the city, including one ride 67 
miles long. 

That kind of low price, together 
with comfortable new buses, has 
boosted the number of Atlanta riders 
from 58 minio n In 1972 (when rides 
cost 40 cents ) to 70 million last year. 

Atlanta's experience was made pos- 
sible by federal grants — whose 
impact on buses in Atlanta and three 
other cities has just been assessed ina 
study done for Congress by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO). The 
other bus systems were In Honolulu, 
Portland, Ore., and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. 

Negative aspects 

The federal money had some nega- 
tive aspects, the study showed. De- 
spite winning more riders, Atlanta's 
new public system -has reduced air 
pollution less than 1 percent Its 
contribution to saving vital petroleum 
was scanty. And it did little to ease the 
city's traffic congestion, the study 
reported. 

All four city bus systems now are 
publicly owned, though all had been In 


private hands as recently as 1868. 
Since they went public, the federal 
government has pumped |85 million 
into the four cities to Improve service, 
the GAO Observes. 

Riders attracted 

The GAO study, which includes 
data through’ the end of 1973, found 
that on the positive side, the grants 
had helped the bus lines: 

• Bring new riders to the- buses 
after years of declining use. 

• Boost levels of service by in- 
creasing annual bus miles by 20 
percent. 

• Add nearly 900 new buses to the 
fleets. 

• Lower bus fares, either by re- 
ducing the basic fare, offering free or 
cheaper transfers, or changing tore 
zones. 

Present Ford's recent signing of the 
$11.8 billion mass-transit bill prom- 
ises an even greater federal role in 
bus systems like the ones in these' 
cities. Whether it will be adequate to 
achieve a turnaround In public atti- 
tudes toward transit systems remains 
to be seen. 

Long-term decline 

Public transit, which peaked In 
World War n, has been in a serious 
decline almost ever since. Transit 
firms have operated In an overall 
financial deficit position since 1963. 


A drop In the number of riders from 
10 billion in 1945 to 6.9 billion In 1968 
prompted passage of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1904 — and 
other measures have followed. 

* GAO selected the four cities in this 
report to gauge how effectively fed- 
eral subsidies were achieving major 
goals Congress had envisioned. 

Among other things, the GAO 
found, local government ownership of 
transit lines can quickly become 
expensive. In the last 12 -month peri- 
ods of private ownership i far in- 
stance, these four lines showed an 
overall profit of $719,000. Only one 
busline lost money. Today all four 
systems operate in the red at an 
annual total deficit of $24.8 million. 


Subsidies needed 

"Before being taken over, the bus 
transit systems In each of the four 
areas had experienced decreasing 
ridarship. Increasing costs, and In- 
creasing problems In operating profit- 
ably,” the GAO report says. 

Since take-over, the systems have 
experienced “sharply Increasing op- 
erating deficits requiring substantial 
local subsidies,” the study notes. 

The major reasons for growing 
deficits was much higher operating 
costs due to “increases In personnel 
and wage rates.” 


Helping feed the world’s hungry 


Council of Churches 
commits its members 
to urgent ’75 task 


By Tracy Early 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

The National Council of Churches 
(NCC) and its member denomina- 
tions wlU be devoting a major part of 
their effort in 1970 to the world hunger 
crisis, says Dr. Claire Randall, NCC 
general secretary. 

Interviewed at the start of her 
second year as chief executive of the 
ecumenical agency here, Dr. Ra n d a l l 
said hunger programs would Involve 
every phase of the council’s work. 

Looking ahead to activities of 1975, 
she also cited a visit by a delegation of 
Soviet churchmen, bicentennial pro- 
grams, and a World Council of 
Churches Assembly in Kenya next 
toll. 

Strategy conference 

The hunger program of the NOC, 
which Includes 81 Protestant and 
Orthodox churches with 41 million 
members, was the subject of a two- 
day strategy conference In Decem- 
ber. It was held at Graymoor, a 
religious center near Garrison, N.Y., 
and participants Issued “the Gray- 


mare Covenant on World Hunger” 
calling for action : 

— To make hunger a priority issue 
in every local church and community. 

— To meet needs, locally and 
worldwide, in a more intensive and 
intentional way. 

— To affect the policies of our 
government. 

— To mount a massive educational 
effort 

— To reorder our national prior- 
ities. 

— To develop ways in which our 
constituencies can engage in a serious 
analysis of the systemic causes of 
current injustice and Initiate action 
programs that will change them. 

Doubling effort 

Immediate Objectives, Dr. Randall ^ 
said, include an effort to double what’ :* 
the churches are already doing in 
domestic and foreign food programs. 
“We are doing this because people are 
hungry,” she said, “but also as a sign 
to the government that there are . 
people who want serious action.” 

Since the massive dimensions of the 
problem require governmental aid, 
she said, the churches are stepping up 
their efforts to Influence public policy, 
acting through a task force coordi- 
nated by the NGCs Washington of- 
fice. 

“But in addition to this short-range 
effort,” Dr. Randall said, “there must 
be a long-range approach in which we 
look seriously at ways we can alter 


bur patterns of living and eating to 
make more grain, fertilizer, and so on 
available to the hungry.” 

She added, however, that a hunger 
program must not only call for re- 
duced consumption by affluent Amer- 
icans, but also deal with such factors 
as unemployment resulting from al- 
tered living patterns. And she empha- 
sised the need for machinery to 
ensure that what Americans “give up 
here will get to the hungry there.” 

Russians coming 

Last year Dr. Randall . visited the 
Soviet Union as part of ah NOC 
delegation, and she now la getting - 
ready to receive a return visit from a 
delegation of Soviet churchmen. Ar- 
riving Feb. TB, they will see various 
expressions of U.S. church life (possi- 
bly Including picketing by ultra-con- 
servatives) and meet -at Princeton 
Theological Seminary with last year's 
NCC delegation to continue dis- 
cussions begun at that time. ' 

In November Dr. Randall will serve 
as one of the American delegates to 
the World .Councll of Churches Assam- i 
bly in Nairobi, her first time to attend ! 
the gatherings held every seven 
years. 

She expects world hunger to be a 
major agenda Item there, and ex- 
presses hope that American churches 
will have developed their hunger 
programs to the eatent they can make 
a useful contribution to the dis- 
cussions, while also learning from 
churches of other countries. 


Korea divided: so are many marriages 


Long separations 
work hardship 


By Norman Thorpe 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Seoul 

Korean novelists are now putting 
into story form the true -life drama of 
many married couples who have been 
tragically tom apart by their coun- 
try's political division between North 
and South since the end of World War 

n. 

According to the authorities In 
Seoul, more than five million Ko- 
reans, approximately IB percent of 
the population of South Korea, are 
offic i ally registered as emigrants and 
refugees from North Korea. Many of 
them have family members still re- 
siding in what is today the Communist 
North. 

A significant number of these cases 
Involve husbands and wives who have 
been separated from each other in 
North and South for more than 25 
years. 

During this period there have been 
no exchanges of mail, or any oilier 
contact between the two halves of the 
divided peninsula. The divided mar- 
ried couples have had no way of 
knowing whether their spouses are 
still living, or whether they have 
remarried. 

Perplexing problems 

In the South, a considerable number 
have married again, even while still 
remaining legally married to a spouse 
in North Korea. As Koreans te-ik of 
hopes of unification, these separated 
family members are faced with the 
perplexing problem of actually hav- 
ing two spouses and families. 

In a recently published collection of 
short stories, Korean writer Won-hee 


Song tells the tale of a woman who 
marries a northern refugee long sepa- 
rated from his wife and children in the 
North, who were unable to escape 
with him during the war. 

The new wife’s mother objects 
strongly to the marriage : 

“Isn't there someone else some- 
where? Why do you go to him, with a 
wife and family In the North?” 

“Having them In the North 1 b the 
same as not having them,” the 
younger woman answers, 

“Isn't the North part of our land? Is 
It off the earth?” Insists her mother. 

“It's farther than off the ' earth. 
Though we can hear minute-by-mln- 
ute accounts of trips into outer space, 
we still don't know If people in the 
North are dead or alive, even though 
the division of Korea has already 
lasted 25 years. Our country Is com- 
pletely severed.' ' 

“Then you mean there will never be 
unification?” 

“How can I know the answer to 
that? When I think about it, I don't 
believe it will happen during our 
lifetimes.” 

Objections ‘overruled* 

The couple marries In spite of the 
mother's objections. They have a. 
child, and their life together is peace- 
ful and happy. Then one day the 
professor husband suddenly an- 
nounces that he has been appointed a 
member of. a new Unification Re- 
search Institute. 

This is a great shock to his wife, 
who knows that national unification 
would also reunite him with his 
original wife and family in North 
Korea. “Ripples of suspicion and 
weariness continually arose, as 
though someone had intentionally 
thrown a stone into a peaceful lake. 

“My husband, as If to soothe me, 
said, It’s just a formality — there's 
nothing for you to worry about' He 


explained that as a college professor 
he had been appointed unavoidably, 
and that the institute was functionally 
unimportant anyway. 

“But nonetheless, how could I . . . 
be unconcerned. If unification came 
about what would he do? " There was 
no answer. 

Historic precedent cited 

The history of Korea as a single 
nation is traced back 1,800 years to 
the unification of three ancient king- 
doms, Koguryb, Paekche, and Silia. 
Koreans usually refer to tills historic 
precedent whenever they talk of 
hopes of reunification. And partly 
because of this, It Is thought unpatrio- 
tic to be disdainful of- the prospects of 
reunifying the peninsula. 

But those with divided family loyal- 
ties inevitably have mixed feelings 
about the Issue. It Is ^difficult to 
imagine, If unification Is ever accom- 
plished, just' what family ties will 
have survived the long years of 
separation. Children at the time of 
division are now . adult men- and 
women, married and raising families 
of their own. 

In August, 1971, the Red Cross 
Societies of the two Koreas began a 
series of meetings with the professed 
goal of reuniting the members of 
families divided between North and 
South. With the mood of detente in the 
air, the tali™ progressed well for over 
a year and a half. 

As the problems became more 
difficult, progress became slower, 
further hampered by political dis- 
agreements and recriminations from 
both sides. But neither side has 
discontinued the talks. 

Eventually, contact between the 
people in the North and South will 
. probably be restored, bringing lay to | 
many — and to others the kind of 
quandry depicted by Mrs.. Won-hee 
Song In her short story, titled simply i 
“Division.” 
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The YF-16: a cloudy future at home and in Europe? 

Air Force alone in 
its zeal for YF-16? 


By Peter C. Stout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Air Force choice for the next 
generation of American fighter 
planes, General Dynamics’ YF-16, 
may come under fire from congres- 
sional critics. Ample ammunition is 
provided by: 

• Still-fresh memories of the man- 
ufacturer's mishandling of the F-lll 
fighter-bomber, the overly costly and 
under-effective craft that ranks as the 
most criticized weapons project in 
American history. 

• Potential problems in adapting 
an aircraft carrier version of the 
plane for. the Navy. 

• Potential problems in marketing 
the plane to this country's European 
allies. 

One congressional panel, the Senate 
subcommittee an federal procure- 
ment chaired by Lawton M. Chiles 
(D) of Florida, already is considering 
hearings an one phase of the fighter 
decision. 

Possible obstacle 

Senator. Chiles calls the decision 
“premature” because it was made 
three weeks before the Navy com- 
pleted its own evaluation cf the 
General Dynamics plane and its com- 
petitor, the Northrop YF-17. 

The Navy, for safety reasons, is 
believed to be leaning toward the two- 


★Olympic price 
too high? \ 

Continued from Page 1 

ant Montreal Mayor Jean Drape au Is 
being threatened by the bleak situ- 
ation. 

It was Mr. Drapeau’s ' talent for 
promotion that landed Canada the 
much-prized Olympics to the first 
place. Federal authorities were far 
from enthusiastic, largely because 
the Mayor's last extravaganza, the 
1967 Expo, cost Canadian taxpayers 
nearly. $800 million in unforeseen 
deficits. 

This time^ Mayor DrapeaU solem- 
nly assured Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau there woiild be no 
deficit. The federal government, in 
turn, promised all Canadians there 
will be no bail-out if toe games are 
unprofitable. 

Aloof government V 

Meanwhile, the Trudeau, govern- 
ment to Ottawa is remaining aloof 
from Montreal's plight The Prime 
Minister himself told reporters from 
the outset that he smelled “a rat” In 
the financing scheme. 

Parliament passed legislation au- 
thorizing the minting of special Olym- 
pic coins and printing of Olympic 
stamps, but that Is the limit of federal 
involvement, except the prevision of 
security forces for the event. 

One federal study of the project 
concluded the Montreal Olympics 
would Incur a deficit In the order of 
$100 m illion, so Mr. Trudeau's skepti- 
cism is not surprising. 

The Expo ’67 fiasco gener- 

ated plenty of hostility toward Ottawa 
when It finally surfaced a year or so 
after the world's fair had. closed Its 
doors. ' 

Drop iii the backet 

The federal government's decision 
to cover toe losses infuriated many 
western Canadians who .thought Ot- 
tawa habitually grants special favors' 
-to the French-speaking ' province 
while ignoring other regional money 
requests. 

• It is Interesting, however, that Mr. 
Trudeau's attitude toward the Olym- 
pics is largely shared blithe Quebec 
provincial government ' of ' Premier 
Robert Bourassa, which jhas limited 
its financial responsibility after the 
Olympics to $10 million, a drop in the 
bucket . . 

' The heat is clearly on Mayor Drap- 
eau, who will have to dig deep Into his 
bag of tricks to prove he has not lost 
his almost magic abtoty -to-put on a 
good show. 


engine Northrop aircraft instead of 
the single-engine General Dynamics 
plane. 

Hearings by the Chiles subcom- 
mittee would probe the entire issue of 
proper inter-service coordination jq 
awarding defense contracts. This esti- 
mated $4 billion contract could be- 
come the largest ever. 

The stogie-engine feature of the 
fighter also looms as a possible 
obstacle .to Its salability in Europe, 
European allies — Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark, Norway, and pos- 
sibly West Germany, shopping for 
replacements for their aging Amer- 
ican F-104 fighters — are known. to 
question the safety of a stogie-engine 
plane. 

Price ballooned 

The price tag also may crimp sales. 
Each YF-16 is initially expected to' 
cost $6.7 million, although the price 
may drop as production gets going 
and some planes are coproduced in 
European factories. The chief Eu- ' 
rope an rival, toe French Mirage F-l, 
is said to be selling at $5.8 million with 
a guarantee of no cost overruns. 

European governments are report- 
edly wary of General Dynamics' red- 
lnk-stalned record on the F-lll. That 
plane, originally known as the TFX, 
ballooned in price- during tin late. 
1960s from the estimated $4.5 million 
each to an eventual $ 10.6 million. And 
It never measured up to full Pentagon 
standards. 

General Dynamics' newest: plane 
was selected over the Northrop entry 
on the basis of better maneuverability . 
during a “fly off” and the S percent, 
savings of using an engine now in. 
production for the more sophisticated . 
F-15 fighter. 

New jobs expected 

General Dynamics will build 660 of 
the planes for the Air Force at Fart 
Worth, Texas. The project is expected 
to open 8,700 new jobs during the 
development stage and 12,000 at peak 
production to a few years. Nationally, 
Including subcontractors, the YF-16 
may produce 55,000 to 66,000 Jobs. 
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Latin America, Africa: quietly extend hands 




By James NeJeon (jtoodsell ' 
I^tinAmerica con“«aponid«ntqf 


Biode Janeiro 
BmniftTW are *. looking .. east, and 
some Africans are looking west 
with the result' that there has bean a 
gs* growtog contact between the peoples 
of Latin America and Africa. •/ 

It is stm very limited. But the start 

hag >m» a^ 

Contact, Is Increasing and recent 
developments - suggest It, will grow 
even more in the years ahead. ■ - 

Brazil tea stop on international air 
routes from South Africa to the United 
’•-? States, a geographic fact that gives 
this SOuth American nation an edge 
over its continental neighbors as far 
as links with Africa. 

A number of other Latin. American 
nations are also displaying interest in 
Africa. Two South American presi- 
dents — Gen. Alfredo Stroessner of 
Paraguay and Juan Maria Borda- 
berry of Uruguay — are scheduled to 
visit South Africa this year. 

- -C. 

* South Americans lead ^ 

So far, however, the preponderance 
of Interest Is on the side of the South 
'■ Americans. They tend to have more 
% interest in building bridges across the 
South Atlantic than do the Africans. 

South American nations, as touch a 
part of the underdeveloped world as 
the Africa nations, have for the most 
part been ~ Independent longer and 
have more developed contacts with 
the rest of the world. They now are 
trying to expand those contacts •— 
diplomatically, economically, and 

- culturally. 

Africa is a natural outlet for this 
expansionism. Moreover, Brazil, as 
the one Portuguese-speaking nation In 
South America, has an affinity with 
the Portuguese-speaking parts of Af- 
rica — . at least culturally, If not 
- .. politically. 

. Humphrey Tyler, Monitor special 
. : correspondent in Cape Town, writes 

that although South Africa has trade 
with all South American nations, 
trade with Brazil 1 b the most lmpor- 
. tarrt. 

- Exports rose 

The latest official figures available 
for 1972 show that South Africa ex- 
ports to Brazil Increased from $2.98 
million to $0.7 million during the year. 
Base metal products and chemicals 
~ were the main items. 

- in turn, Brazil's sales to South 
Africa increased from $20.88 minion 
to $32.78 million,- mainly basic metal 
products and textiles. 

That trend is continuing, but here in 
Brazil, there is evidence of an even 
r greater Interest in purchasing. South 
i,;. African products, and thus this imbal- 
ance in the trade picture may well be 
changing in the years ahead. 

Argentine-South African trade Is 
fairly well balanced, reaching $3.2 
million of Argentine sales in 1972, with 
$3.07 million of South African sales, 
r As correspondent Tyler reports, 
this is still small compared to South 
Africa's business with her major 
trading partners — Britain ($791 
million exports, $878 million imports) 
s and the United States ($219 million 
exports, $695 million Imports). 

£* Low profile maintained 

But the speed with which trade is 
increasing between South Africa and 





. South America is exciting business- 
men in South Africa. 

There'is a tendency, as far as South 
Africa is concerned, for South Amer- 
Icas nattons to keep quiet about the 
tradd, based partly on^disagreempnt 
. with South African race 1 policies. At 
the ’same time, South Africa, accord- 
ing to correspondent Tyler, maintains 
a low profile in South America. 

■ Stm, there are many areas in which 
South Africa and South America have 
much in . common. Moreover, Soiith 

Africa has mining .technology that 
; could be useful in South America. 

The same could not be said for the 
, rest of Africa, as Monitor correspon- 
dent Henry S. Hayward reports from ' 
Nairobi, Kenya. ' 

There are few signs In .much of 
Africa of any developing Latin Amer- 
ican- African cooperation,’ he writes. 
The Latin American image is not 
large in Africa thus far ' — »th 1 the 
prospects for an early expansion of 
interests appear modest. 

Nevertheless, the underdeveloped 


African nations would be delighted to 
have aid and development funds 
made available by the larger, weal- 
thier Latin American nations. 

This is exactly one of the things 
Brazil has in mind. As a result of 
former Foreign Minister Mario Gib- 
son Barbosa's visit to Africa In early 
1973, Brazil began making small 
overtures in this direction. Small 
cultural exchange programs were 
begun; and specific aid projects In 
half a dozen African nations are 
currently under study here. More can 
be expected in the future. - 

Thus, in a way, a new element is 
slowly developing in world relations 
— Jinks between the countries of 
South America and those of Africa, 
including both the developed South 
Africa and the relatively under- 
developed remainder of that conti- 
nent. 

It is a slow development, but it is 
taking place. And Brazil will be the 
pacesetter for Latin America as the 
trend begins to develop. 



September group 

deny Paris jet attack 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Both the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (PLO ) and persons claiming 
to speak for the farmer Black Septem- 
ber guerrilla group disclaim the ba- 
zooka attack which damaged a Yu- 
goslav airliner at Orly Airport In 
Paris Monday. 

PLO sources here Tuesday am- 
plified their earner denial of what 
they called a "criminal act” in which 
they said "no guerrilla group was 
involved.” They suggested that those 
responsible wanted to disrupt French- 
Arab relations in general, and 
Frencb-FLO relations in particular. 

All early reports an the Incident 
said the bazooka shells which hit the 
Yugoslav airliner and injured two 
persons were aimed at a nearby El A1 
Israel Airlines plane, about to take off 
for New York. 

Anonymous calk reported 
The Beirut office of the French 
News Agency. (AFP) and the Paris 
office of'Keuter each received anony- 
mous phone calls claiming Black 
September was responsible. A written 
communique signed "Black Septem- 
ber” and published here Tuesday 
denied this, adding that Black Sep- 
tember suspended activity same time 
ago. 


In New York, a Croatian nationalist 
group opposed to Yugoslav President 
Tito claimed responsibility. 

The Incident has embarrassed the 
PLO because of France’s pro-Arab 
attitude and because Yugoslavia long 
has been a' supporter of the Palestine 
cause. 

Last November. French Foreign 
Minister Jean Sauvagnargues be- 
came the first high-ranking Western 
official to meet PLO (hairman Yasser 
Arafat. The meeting took place in 
Beirut Since then French officials 
have stressed that Paris wished to 
exert a moderating Influence on the 
Palestinians. 


PLO condemned attacks 

The PLO repeatedly has con- 
demned attacks on foreign airports 
and aircraft. Last month in Tunis it 
promised to place on trial the hijack- 
ers of a British Airways plane and 
those supporting thlem, now believed 
to be held in Egypt under joint 
Egyptlan-FLO control. 

Palestinian sources here con- 
jectured that those responsible might 
be dissidents opposed to PLO chair- 
man Yasser Arafat, perhaps under 
the control of Sabry al-Baxma (code- 
named Abu Nidal). He is based in 
Baghdad and the Iraqi government 
has refused PLO requests to surren- 
der him for trial. 


Soviet workers urged 
to beat their quotas 

‘Socialist competition’ 
keynotes appeals 

By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 

• Textile-machine operator O. 
Krasitskaya has pledged to save 
every second of her time at work in 
1975 and to produce an 18-manth quota 
In the next 12 months. 

• Hardhat A. Avilov and his fellow 
construction workers have promised 
to build 46,000 square meters more of 
housing space than scheduled for 
their enterprise this year. 

• The Berhkskl state farm in the 
TCmtaith wheat regions said it will 
send the state 14,000 tons mare grain 
this year than the state plan calls far. 

It is all part of the familiar cam- 
paign of "socialist competition” that 
urges Soviet workers to boost eco- 
nomic production at the beginning of 
each year. Prizes for outst an d in g 
output include medals, giant portrait 
photos posted on city bulletin boards, 
and most-expenses-paid vacation 
trips. 

Last year of plan 

The campaign Is especially intense 
this year because 1975 Is the final year 
of the current five-year plan. 

Since Jan. 1, Pravda and Izvestia 
have devoted column after column of 
news and editorials to "socialist com- 
petition.” 

The Communist Perty Central Com- 
mittee has Issued its usual appeal to 
socialist morality to expand produc- 
tion. And this week Moscow activists 
of the Communist Party, city council, 
u n j ftn , and youth organizations met 
for pep talks and exchange of pledges 
to fulfill the five-year-plan targets 
early. 

The goals of this ninth of the five- 
year plans originally called for an 
aggregate 4fl.3 percent increase in 
producer goods and 48.6 percent in- 
crease in consumer goods from 1969 
levels. They were scaled down in mid 
plan however. 



Originally, the expansion of con- 
sumer goods was set to outpace the 
expansion of capital goods from 1973 
on. The long-neglected consumer sec- 
tor did grow faster than the capital 
sector in 1971 and 1974, but It will 
again lag this year, with a planned 7 
percent increase in producer goods 
but only a 6 percent increase in 
consumer items. 

"More goods of a better quality at 
lower cost” is the rallying slogan of 
the current campaign. Pravda’ s Jan. 
14 editorial — addressed especially to 
farmers — lauded the flurry of 
pledges of competition. 

"These pledges,” said the paper, 
"result from active participation of 
agricultural workers in the com- 
petition from their patriotic striving 
to do more for the benefit of the 
motherland.” 


idi Amin calls for decree 
banning unemployment 

By Reuter 

London 

Ugandan President Idi Amin says 
he has instructed the Justice Ministry 
to draft a decree malting it illegal for 
anyone to be without work in this East 
African nation. Radio Kampala re- 
ported. 



The Dallas/Fort Worth Airport: an ‘airline pilot’s dream’ now running smoothly 

Airport smooths bumpy service 


Dallas/Fort Worth 
improves its image 

By Dudley Lynch 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Dallas 

A year after Its near-disastrous 
opening, the Dallas/Fort Worth Re- 
gional Airport is now running more 
smoothly. 

Problems that plagued this 1 'airline 
pilot’s dream,”, as executive director 
Ernest Dean called it on opening day 
last Jan. 31, have been corrected for 
the most part. 

• The crucial people-moving sys- 
tem, Airtrain, is now operating well, 
says Dennis Elliott, director of engi- 
neering. Mr. Elliott, who says that the 
$34 million system is more sophis- 
ticated than the new Bay Area Rapid 
Transit System (BART) in California, 
says there were "only two stoppages 
in the past month, and this was for 
only 30 or 40 minutes.” 

• The baggage handling (or "eat- 
ing,” as some critics described it) 
system that earlier destroyed a thou- 


sand-dollar guitar, "munched” up 
golf dubs, and consumed dozens of 
pieces of luggage now runs smoothly. 

Part of the system has been aban- 
doned, says Mr. Dean, but two air- 
lines, Br&niff International and 
American, are still using it for out- 
bound luggage with few problems. 

• Mr. Dean says that outraged 
cries of early passengers about high 
prices charged by airport concessions * 
have disappeared. He says Dallas 
Airport prices are in line with prices 
charged at other major U.S. airports. 

Passenger aid 

To aid first-time users of the air- 
port, the management recently hired 
46 passenger-service representatives. 
This should reduce the number of 
cases of disoriented passengers suf- 
fering from what airport employees 
call "airport syndrome.” 

About the only active controversy 
remaining is that involving a small 
Dallas-based commuter airline that 
refuses to move its flights to Dal- 
las/Fort Worth. The eight common 
carriers already there say Southwest 
Airlines’ refusal makes their landing 


fees higher. But in mid-December, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States ruled that the City of Dallas 
could not force the tiny but pros- 
perous airline to move. It flies to 
Houston and San Antonio. 


Location criticized 

The airport’s location, 17 miles 
northwest of downtown Dallas, still 
draws criticism. A cab ride costs 
about $16 one way, and this inconve- 
nience and expense . has deprived 
some Dallas retailers of business. One 
store, Neim an -Marcus, has learned 
that many of its wealthy west Texas 
charge-card customers are going to 
El Paso now rather than land at 
Dallas/Fort Worth. 

The airport's use is growing as 
expected, says Mr. Dean. Three years 
ago, it was predicted that the airport 
would have 940 scheduled flights dally 
by the end of 1975. ,r We will exceed 
that,” he says. He says the airport 
will also be dose to the projection of 
7.9 million passengers by the end of 
the year. "We are hitting 7.2 million 
now.” 


Those reliable almanacs— they sell 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

They ore bestsellers every year — 
and are crammed full of such fasci- 
nating bits of information as: 

• The best time to look for mete- 
ors. 

• A list of the fastest and slowest 
anim als. 

• Thumbnail descriptions of all 
nations In the world. 

• Comparisons of the world's tal- 
lest buildings. 

• Trade statistics, defense spend- 
ing tables, energy and fuel informa- 
tion, long-range weather forecasts, 
sports records, and countless other 
bits of trivia. 

The source of all this valuable and 
not-so- valuable information? The 
various almanacs, books of fact, 
record books, and statistical guides 
which appear on American news- 
stands and in bookstores at the start 
of every new year. 

Read by all kinds 

These annual chronicles of the age 
come in a variety of sizes and shapes, 
and are widely read by people form 
all walks — although journalists, 
secretaries, and politicians are 
among their biggest readers. 

Almanac publishers attribute part 
of their continuing popularity to nos- 
talgia and a desire among Americans 
for * ‘something that has roots, ' ’ as one 
publisher put it. Most of the almanacs 
go back many years. 

The World Almanac, published in 
New York and Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, is the biggest of the bestsellers 
— second in sales only to the Bible, Its 
publishers claim — and its 977 pages 
are less than modestly said to co nt a i n 
"everything you always wanted to 
know, plus information many people 
don't know exists.” 

The Old Farmer's Almanac, pub- 
lished in Dublin, NJ3. , by comparison 
Is a modest 192 pages. Yet its editor, 
Judson Hale, calls it the Oldest contin- 
uously published periodical in the 
country. Editor Hale says his home- 


spun “calendar of the heavens” (the 
literal translation of "almanac”) 
dates back to 1792 and was a source of 
information to former Presidents 
Washington and Lincoln. 

Weather featured 

With some three muifo m copies sold 
an newsstands across the U.S., the 
Farmer's Almanac makes the most of 
its weather forecasts. This past year, 
for Instance, It happened that it 
correctly called for a New England 
white Christmas. 

Mr. Hale says its 18-month fore- 
casts are based on cycles and al- 
though tiie same method has been 
employed since the almanac first 
appeared 183 years ago, his staff is 
seeking to refine it and analyze Its 
methods. 

The most difficult Information to 
gather, says George Deluxy, execu- 
tive editor of WorlcT Almanac, is 
accurate birth dates for actors and 
actresses. Statistics on the world’s 
tallest buildings also frequently spark 
controversy, he points out, because 
various means of measurement are 
employed. 

It was just such a controversy that 
prompted two Englishmen to start 
publishing one of the most unusual of 
these bestselling books — the Guin- 
ness Book of World Records. The two 
men couldn't agree cm which was the 
fastest bird and decided the world 


needed an authoritative book of 
records to help settle such disputes. 

A perhaps typical record holder Is 
Jerry Cammarata, a young New York 
City school teacher who holds the 
world record — 75 straight hours — 
for nonstop singing in a bathtub. 



"Dr. Kinney’s story is one 
of incredible personal 
triumph over adversity . . . 

I would recommend Through 
the Bain and Rainbow 
to anyone who has ever 
asked him self in despair 
how much one human being 
can be expected to 
bear . . /'—Senator Charles 
Percy v 

The fascinating account of 
Richard Kinney, a courage- 
ous leader of the deaf- 
blind, who made his own 
way in die world. Lyle M. 
Crist $5J5 

at your loco! bookstore 

abingdon 



The most complete end comprehensive 
Bible commentary. . . . 

The Interpretears Bible — 12 volumes 
Complete $99.50 or $9.95 each 
We also have a complete line of Bible 
study and reference books. Call or 
write us for details and catalog. 

Please add 50c postage & handling for each book . . . 
15# each additional ... . plus 6% tax in California 
204 S. ffat too, Arcade, CA 91006 , (213)445-1634 
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BI CENTENNIAL MEDALLION 



Be first to wear the proud eagle emblem that is so much a p art of 
our American Heritage. Elegantly fashioned in honor of our Bi-Cen- 
tennial. this classic seal surrounded by a circle of sparkling simu- 
lated diamonds is set in a beautiful filigree medallion. Designed 
for today's look, this meaningful and memorable piece of Amer- 
icana hangs from a 24" matching chain. A most impressive and 
umsual gift! (Shown actual size.) Available in gold or silver finish. 
Elegantly boxed. Only $7.95 plus 75* postage and handling. 

N.£fttjetoMsa<ftrtM ** stv/syn rnttsfection guaranteed 

LORETTA McKAY Dept CM-18 
149-12 82nd Street, Howard Beach, New York 11414 
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Strategic arms limitation 
talks to-resume Jan. 31 

i .• 1 1' Washington 

White Hoiipe 1 press secretary Ron 
Nessen said Tuesday negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on a new lOryear 
agreement to’Jimit strategic offensive 
weapons will .resume in Geneva on Jan. 
31. 


Defense Secretary Schlesinger 

The talfos.'which recessed Nov. 5, will 
aim at implementing the understanding 
President Ford and Soviet leader 
Leonid I. Brezhnev reached at their 
Vladivostok summit on Nov. 24 to place 
ceilings 017 the number of Jaunching 
vehicles fot nuclear weapons and on 
the number that can be outfitted with 
multiple'Wjarheads. Ambassador U. 
Alexis Johnson will head the American 
delegation in Geneva. 

Secretly of Defense James R. 
Schlesinger said, meanwhile, that the 
Soviet Uriion has started deploying its 
first big raw missiles capable of 
multiple yi/arheads that could be aimed 
at separate targets. 

Mr. Schlesinger told a news 
conference the Pentagon has 
"confirmed evidence" of the * 
deployment in launch silos of the 
Soviet, union's huge SSI 8 
intercontinental ballistic missile, which 
dwarl3 the U.S. ICBMs. At the same time 
Mr. Schlesinger said there are 
unconfirmed indications that the Soviets 
have also started the deployment of the 
SSI 9. a smaller but powerful ICBM. 

The SS18 has been tested with as 
many as eight multiple independently 
targetable warheads (MIRVs}; the SSI 9 
with sbrwarheads. The U.S. Minutemen 
ICBM carries three MIRVs. 

Waldheim hints pullout 
of jbc&ce-keeping forces 

’ United Nations, N.Y. 

Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim, 
warding of an extremely serious Middle 
East situation, said Tuesday UN peace- 


keeping forces might have to be 
withdrawn from the area. 

He said it was doubtful there could 
be a new extension of their mandate. 
The current term of the UN force in the 
Egyptian-israeli sector expires in April 
and that of the UN troops in the Golan 
Heights separating Syria and Israel a 
month later. 

Britain gives policy 
on detainees in Ulster 

London 

The British Government Tuesday 
promised a phased release of all 
guerrilla suspects detained without trial 
in Northern Ireland, but only when it 
was satisfied that violence had 
permanently ended. 

The British policy, in response to 
underground Irish Republican Army 
(IRA) conditions for maintaining its 
current cease-fire, was set out in 
Parliament by Merlyn Rees, Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland. 

The IRA had been hoping for the 
immediate release of about 50 of the 
538 current detainees, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant 

Angolan independence 

Penina, Portugal 

Portugal and three African nationalist 
movements will sign an independence 
agreement for Angola here 
Wednesday, official Portuguese 
■ sources said Tuesday. 

One of the African groups, the 
National Front for the Liberation of 
Angola (FNLA). said that officials at the 
summit, now in its fifth day, had agreed 
on all principal points. 

The Portuguese sources confirmed 
this, and said the only delegates now 
meeting were the legal experts of the 
drafting committee, who were working 
out minor textual details. The territory 
is due to be ruled until independence 
by a transitional government composed 
of representatives of the three 
‘movements and Portugal. 

Residency rule upheld 
for divorces in Iowa 

Washington 

The U.S. Supreme Court refused 
Tuesday to extend to divorce cases its 
prior position that residency 
requirements are unconstitutional when 
imposed as a qualification for welfare 
payments, voting, and medical care. 


Enyone redy for speling? 

Sidney, Australia 

'‘Eny more apels? sad Dick. “I alredy ate them," sed Jane. 

Is the English language redy for enything like this? 

Yes, say members of the Australian Teaching Federation who recently 
approved the first step in a program of spelling reform. 

The federation hopes to convince school systems throughoutAustra- 
lia to teach children a more phonetic way of spelling Engllsh-'we first 
step Is to replace the sound ‘‘eh/’ however it is spelled, with the single 
letter “a" Said becomes sed, any changes to eny, etc. 

Later changes to be submitted to the federation for approval ^rill sim- 
plify the spelling of other sounds. 

“How can we justify the frustration suffered by so many young chil- 
dren as we prop up and maintain an archaic and stupidly complex sys- 
tem of writing words?" the president of the Tasmanian Teachers' Feder- 
ation, C. R. Bamfleld, asked the national federation's conference in Syd- 
ney. 

The director of educational planning and studies in New South Wales 
state promised to examine the proposal. But he said any such program 
would probably take years to carry out 





Monitor special correspondent C. 
Robert Zelnick writes that in the former 
cases the court reasoned that 
residency requirements Imposed 
unjustifiable burdens on the right of 
citizens to travel freely from state to 
state. 

But now, in a case brought by Carol 
Sosna, an Iowa resident a G-to-3 court 
majority has held valid Iowa's one-year 
residency requirement for actions 
seeking to dissolve marriages. 
Washington and Louisiana are the only 
states without residency requirements 
for persons filing for divorce. 

Collection of Dali works 
to get museum of own 

Cleveland 

Plans have been announced to 
house a $50 million collection of the 
works of Spanish artist Salvador Dali in 
a museum on the banks of the 
Cuyahoga River. 

Herbert Strawbridge, chairman of the 
Higbee Company, a department store 
chain which will build the structure, 
said Monday that Dali had approved 
the location. 

The collection, to be donated by 
Cleveland industrialist Reynolds Morse 
and his wife, Elizabeth, now is housed ■ 


in the Morses' private office building in 
suburban Beach wood. The exhibit has 
been visited by nearly 60,000 persons 
since it opened in March. 1971. 

The Morses' Dali collection includes 
more than 90 oils, about 150 water 
colors and drawings and more than 
500 lithographs. The museum also will 
house the Morses' Dali library. It 
includes books by and about the artist 
and folios illustrated by him, 

Strawbridge said. 

Historic Willard Hotel 
saved — by Indians 

Washington 

The capital's historic Willard Hotel 
has been rescued — by the Indians. 

The celebrated "residence of 
presidents," empty six years and facing 
gutting, is to be bought for $7 million by 
the National American Indian Council, 
it was announced her^. - 

The 73-year-old buiidlVig will reopen, 
after renovation, as a hotel and 
national headquarters of the council, 
which represents 000,000 American 
Indians. The gingerbready facade, 
endangered by redevelopers, will be 
preserved, writes Peter Stuart, Monitor 
correspondent. 

"Ownership of the Willard means the 
first Americans can make a 


contribution to the preservation of an 
important part of the city’s and nation's 
history," said NAIC executive secretary 
Helen Marie Klein. 

1974’s top athlete:. Ali, 
then Aaron and Miller 

New York 

' Heavyweight champion Muhammad 
Ali won the Hickok Award Tuesday as 
the Professtonai Athlete of the Year for 
1974. 

Home-run king Hank Aaron finished 
second. Golfer Johnny Miller was third, 
followed by baseball's Lou Brock and 
basketball star John Havltcek. 

New NAACP chief 
takes race ‘for granted’ 

New York 

Margaret Bush Wilson says she 
assumes the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) elected her as its board 
chairman "because I’m competent and 
professional. My sex and race are 
accidents of birth," the St Louis lawyer 


Margaret Bush Wilson 


upi photo 


said in a news conference after ner 
victory Monday. "I take them for 
granted." . 

Mrs. Wilson, a divorcee with a son at 
Harvard University, defeated three men 
to become the first black woman to 
chair the civil rights organization in its 
65-year history. She is the second 
woman to head the association. Mary 
White Ovington, a white woman and a 
founder of the organization, served as 
chairman and then acting chairman 
from 191 7 to 1932. 

Mrs. Wilson practically was bom into 
the NAACP. As an Infant her mother, 
Mrs. James Bush Sr., was on the 
executive committee of the St. Louis 
branch of tha organization. Her father 
was a pioneer St. Louis real estate 
broker and a leader In the court fight 
there against restrictive covenants. 



British-Soviet visit 

British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
and his Foreign Secretary James 
Callaghan will make a 10-day official 
visit to the Soviet Union starting Feb. 
10. the Soviet news agency Tass 
announced Tuesday in Moscow. 

U.S. deficit plan 

The Ford administration will 
recommend a budget deficit of about 
S40 billion in fiscal 1 976. which would 
be the biggest peacetime budget deficit 
in the nation's history, administration 
sources in Washington say. The 
administration expects the 1975 budget 
deficit to top S30 billion - also a 
record high, and more than three times 
the deficit recommended by former 
President Nixon, the sources add. 

Yasser optimism 

Palestinian commando leader Yasser 
Arafat has raised hopes for at least a 
partial solution this month of the 
current Middle East crisis. He told the 
Beirut daily Al-Anwar in an interview 
published Tuesday that "by the end of 
January. I expect things to be 
decisively resolved — there will either 
be a partial solution or new cards will 
be offered." 

Greek student protest 

Students demonstrated throughout 
Greece Tuesday voicing demands that 
ranged from school reform to 
punishing leaders of the fallen military 
junta. 

UN staff controversy 

UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 
has denied charges that he has yielded 
to government pressures in hiring UN 
officials. However, he conceded 
Monday in a UN press statement that 
"there is plenty of room for 
improvement'.' 

Sirhan petition 

A petition to gain a new trial for 
Sirhan B. Sirhan, serving a life prison 
term for the assassination of Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy, was filed Monday 
with the California Supreme Court. Mr. 
Sirhan's attorney. Godfrey Isaac, said 
in Los Angeles the request was based 
on an analysis of evidence not brought 
out in the original 1969 trial. 


★Armenia turns 
on Moscow 

Continued from Page 1 

More than 1,000,000 Armenians live 
In the diaspora — outside the Soviet 
Union. About 800,000 of these live in 
the United States. (Soviet Armenia 
Itself has about 2.6 million In- 
habitants; more than a million Ar- 
menians are spread over the rest of 
the Soviet Union.) 

Next to Jews, Armenians have the 
largest number of scientific workers 
among the non-Slav peoples of the 
Soviet Union, and proportionally the 
second largest number of doctors of 
sciences. Like the Jews, they prefer to 
live in metropolitan areas. 

Armenia always has had Its share 
of political Intrigues and jealousies, 
but these were small blemishes In a 
picture dominated by such figures as 
former Soviet President Mlkoyan and 
Marshal Ivan K. Bagramnan, one of 
the Soviet Union's most famous mili- 
tary leaders. 

Rescue from Turks recalled 

Whatever Moscow's shortcomings, 
Armenians have had reason In the 
past to be grateful to the Russians. 
There is the memory of the slaughter 
of 1.5 million Armenians by the Turks 
In 1915, the subsequent advance into 
Turkey of the Czar’s forces as protec- 
tors of the Christian faith, and finally, 
after severe fighting, the establish- 
ment in November, 1920, of a suppo- 
sedly sovereign Armenian Soviet Re- 
public. 

What was more, almost from the 
start, the Soviets respected Die Ar- 
menian church, one of the oldest of 
Christian churches. The ancient Ech- 
miadzin, the residence of the Catho- 
licos (religious sovereign) Of all Ar- 
menians, is virtually extraterritorial. 
It has its own publishing house and 
communicates freely with Armenian 
religious bodies all over the world. In 


★ UFOs taken 
more seriously 

Continued from Page X 
rob orate the "soft” evidence now 
available. (By "soft” evidence, he 
means word-of-mouth reports). 

Also, the Stanford scientist says 
studies of reported landing sites (such 
as soil analysis) would put UFOs "In 
reaji contact with hard science.” 

However, there are admittedly still 
a great many disbelievers among the 
academic and scientific communities. 
Some point to a 1969 U.S. Air Force 
study which debunks the whole phe- 
nomenon. And others rt|awt|u! UFOs In 
terms of optical illusions, mesmeric 
influences, or just plain hoaxes. 


SOVIET UNION 


★What to wear [*ForcTs plan open to Democratic options 


|S§|| ARMENIA ji 
Sdilisdzin* 0V 


1968 the Cathollcos personalty con- 
secrated the big Armenian cathedral 
in New York. 

That there was trouble In Armenia 
first came into the open when Moscow 
last year announced the retirement 
"at his own wish” of the long-time 
first secretary of the Communist 
Party in Armenia, Anton Kochinyan, 
at the fairly early age of 61. Mr. 
Kochinyan had been head of the 
Armenian Komsomol or Communist 
youth organization since 1937, and 
was Premier of Armenia under Sta- 
lin. 

Mood denounced 

At a party conference early last 
year, the first secretary of the Yere- 
van city party organization. Lyudvig 
P. Garltxjzh&nyan, denounced a 
growing anti-Russian mood. He 
warned against the revival of the 
social democratic ideas of the Dash- 
naks, who after the collapse of Czar- 
ism had been the most Influential 
element in Armenia. 

The Secretary called for gratitude 
toward the "Great Russians" — and 
announced that in 1978 a large obelisk 
in honor of the anniversary of the 
liberation of Armenia by the Russians 
was to be unveiled, with the In- 
scription "for all times united with 
Russia and the Great Russian 
people." 

Resentment caused by recent Rus- 
sification trends seems to have been 
one of the causes of the trouble. 
Another cause was the fading away, 
with Mr. Mlkoyan’s departure from 
the political scene, of what had cnce 
been a powerful Armenian lobby in 
the Kremlin, 

Economically, Soviet Armenia is 
more highly developed than some 
major European countries. Its physic- 
ists, astrophysicists, and mathemati- 
cians have won worldwide recogni- 
tion. That against this background 
anti-Russian nationalism should raise 
its head now points to serious weak- 
nesses-Jn the Kremlin's cultural pol- 
icy. 


Continued from Page 1 

Four years ago manufacturers such 
as Du Pont and Celanese were pre- 
dicting that, by the end Of the decade, 
12 million Americans would be wear- 
ing what amounts to white-collar 
work clothes. With the blue-collar 
uniform business now exceeding $1 
billion each year (sales are growing 
10 percent annually), their optimism 
was understandable. 

Coping with fads 

Even though the career apparel 
market has not grown quite so dra- 
matically as they hoped, present 
projections still suggest that 1.5 mil- 
lion workers will be wearing it in 1980. 
Annual career apparel sales, now 
about $76 million, are expected to 
triple. 

But even these estimates may 
prove too optimistic. Some firms have 
entered career apparel programs 
only to drop them later due to cost, 
personnel turnover, or problems of 
getting employees to wear the cloth- 
ing to work. 

Mr. Wolfe cites a number of reasons 
for the swing toward career clothing. 
"It’s one way to cope with minis and 
maxis and other dress -fads,” he 
notes.- "It also has utilitarian and 
Image functions.” 

"I think it’s primarily a wish for 
uniform good taste,” says designer 
Renie Conley, "and for an identifiable 
look." 

Because of its origin In airline 
stewardesslng, career apparel means 
glamour to some of its wearers. But 
the businessman regards it pragmati- 
cally. Career clothes allow him to 
control how his people look on the job 
and help customers identify employ- 
ees quickly. 

They can aid ln-house security as 
well. To combat high employee pilfe- 
rage, says Mr. Wolfe, a small com- 
pany distributing consumer products 
has recently altered its career clothes 
program in order to color-code em- 
ployees according to their work loca- 
tions. 

Introducing career apparel to em- 
ployees must be done with great tact-. 
Some resent being "matched to the 
furnishings" while others distrust the 
prospect of increased regimentation. 
Letting employees have some say in 
the choice of styles often helps. 

Sometimes, Mrs. Conley says, she 
has had to- work hard to overcome 
objections to standardized apparel, 
explaining style points and con-; 
vincing employees that they can wear* 
it attractively. 

But the boss has the final word. 
Whether or not the apparel pleases 
employees, comments Mrs. Conley, 
"it's got to please the man at the top." - 


Continued from Page 1 

presidential election year and the opportunity this 
presents to embarrass Mr. Ford.” 

"Divided government doesn’t usually work well," this 
long-time observer of Congress and presidents says. 

"The Democrats, when they are in control of Congress, 
usually seek to make it bard on a Republican president. 
But this time I they will have to cooperate with 
Ford — or take the chance of being punished politically 
by a public that expects congressional-presidential 
cooperation during this time of crisis.” 

Veto on spending threatened 
Both the administration and its congressional critics 
see the greatest danger to a close working-together 
coming from Mr. Ford's threat to veto any bill requiring 
further spending fora full year. 

Some members of Congress are saying that this Ford 
veto approach could lead to a major clash between the 
President and'Congress — one that would shape a hostile 
climate in which executive and legislative branches 
would have difficulty in shaping effective compromises. 
However, one of the President's associates says that 


Mr. Ford has not taken an inflexible position on spending 
legislation^ 

'T think the President has left room for maneuver," he 
says. “That is, for example. If a bill calls for no Spending 
for a year or two, he might not veto it." 

Asked specifically if he thought a health bill with such 
a delay in spending Incorporated in it might get the 
approval of the President, this Ford Intimate said, flatly, 
“yes.". . 

Thus, already, the administration is going out of Its 
way to avoid any fears in Congress that the President, 
himself, Is out to embarrass his Democratic critics on the 
spending issue. 


Pressure on Congress 

What the President is seeking to do — it is understood 
— is to cause Americans everywhere to put pressure on 
all congressmen. Republicans and Democrats alike, to 
hold the line on spending. 

Inho way, it Is said, is the President waving a red flag 
in the face of the Democrats and saying, “You and I are 
in fora mighty struggle on the spending issue. ’ ‘ 


Oil price spiral may cost $100 billion 


Continued from Page 1 

payments (totaling $2 billion a year) to all those whose 
incomes are so low that they owe no taxes. This is, in 
essence, a negative income-tax plan, or a form of 
guaranteed income, often advanced in the past by liberal 
Democrats but strongly opposed by most Republicans. 

At the same time, Mr. Ford’s plan would further aid 
business by cutting the corporate Income tax rate from 
48 to 42 percent at a cost to the Treasury of $6 billion a 
year. 

Brookings Institution economist Pechman believes 
that the $30 billion in extra oil levies will end up. In much 
higher prices an a wide range of goods to consumers as 
the extra cost is passed along. 

Self-defeating possibilities 

Already officials of public utilities, airlines, other 
transportation companies, and heating-oil dealers have 
warned that their higher costs will be passed through to 
consumers. , 

John D. Wilson, senior vice-president and chief 
economist of the Chase Manhattan Bank, warns of a 
different danger from the projected oil levies. "We must 
be careful;" he said "that any increased tarlfl or taxes on 
energy are fully offset in the long run by future tax 
actions. 

"Otherwise they will be deflationary and self-defeat- 
ing, as far as the economy is concerned,” he said. 

If, in other words, the effect of the planned levies is to 
drain purchasing power from consumers, the slumping 
economy may decline further. 

Mr. Ford’s expressed hope Is that Americans, rather 
than pay higher prices for petroleum, will cut back on 
their driving and other oil consumption, to ‘'meet our 
goal of reducing foreign oil Imports by 1 million barrels a 
day by the end of this year and by 2 million barrels before; 
the end of 1977.” 

Tax rebate applauded 

Some economists warn that reduced oil consumption 
could, by itself, depress the economy,- by lessening 
demand for cars and other goods and services directly 
linked to the use of oiL • . , 

Mr. Ford receives generally high marks from experts 


for bis proposal to pump $26 billion back into the 
economy through a one-shot 1974 tax rebate, though some 
economists believe the amount should be higher. 

“TWs r ” said Alice M. Rivlln, senior fellow of the 
Brookings Institution, “is a fair enough way to get a 
quick stimulus [to the economy].” 

Mrs. Rivlln referred to Mr. Ford’s plan to give all 
taxpayers a 12 percent rebate on their 1974 taxes, up to a 
$ 1,000 - celling, plus a rebate to business taxpayers, 
including farmers. Twelve billion dollars would go to 
Individuals and $4 billion to businessmen. 

Mr.. Ford, who said he has "fought against deficits all 
my public life,” forecasts that his economic and energy 
proposals may produce a $30 billion federal budget 
deficit this year and $50 billion In 1976. 

The size of these deficits deeply concerns Treasury 
Secretary William E. Simon, who warns of their 
inflationary impact in years to come. The President, who 
agrees that "deficits of thta magnitude are wrong,” 
urges Congress to reform federal spending programs 
mandated by law, whose costs spiral up with inflation. 

Ass umin g Congress goes along with Mr. Ford’s 
detailed proposals, all Americans will enjoy a rebate on 
their i974 taxes, and most taxpayers will pay less tax in 
1975 and succeeding years. To some extent these gains 
wifi be offset by higher gasoline and heating ofi costs. 

Mr, Neasea said the White House expects the average 
family's annual fuel costs would rise by $250 because of 
thepliarmed new taxes cel imported and domestic oiL 


Mammoths ate mostly grass 


-'V By Reuter 

Moscow 

The. seven-ton mam- 
moth; which roamed the 
northern continents In the 
Stone. Age and became ex- 
tract ki r 000 years ago, ate 
mostly, grass:. Soviet scien- 
ttetghgve esta b lished. 


TASS News Agency re- 
ported Jan. 14 that experts 
In Leningrad had reached 
this conclusion after study- 
fog the remains of a mam- 
moth which was dug up to 
permafrost soil in the delta 
. Of the Trt digtrVa River fo 

-northeast Siberia. 
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The stereotype of the African woman has begun to shatter. 

In the Arab north, the black central states, and the white 
dominated south, women are gaining financial independence 
and political power. They have emerged as a key to 
development during Africa’s first generation of independence. 


By Rotiin Wright 

/ Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 

She is an ambassador and a cab driver. She 
Is a noted marine biologist and a paratrooper. 
She is an ad agency executive and a supreme 
court judge. . Once she served the United 
Nations as president. And today she Is a 
prime minister. 

Yet she is also considered the world's most 
primitive woman, for In each case “she” is 
African. 

Long stereotyped as black woman naked to 
the waist, lip plug or scars decorating her 
face, the African woman has begun to shatter 


Fitt Muneme 


¥ 


this narrow Image. In the Arab north, the ‘ 
black central states, and the white-domi- 
nated south, she has emerged as a key to 
development during Africa’s first generation 
of independence. 

“And it’s only the beginning, because the 
momentum is irreversible," according to 
Fibi Muneme, a young reporter and colum- 
nist for Kenya’s Dally Nation. 1 ‘Once exposed 
to a more modern way, there’s no turning 
back. I couldn’t — and I don’t think any young 
African woman could — go back to my 
mother's way of life.” 


No running water 


MissMuneme’s mother, who lives 100 miles 
from her daughter’s modern Nairobi apart- 
ment. atm grows coffee and tea on a small 
farm in an area dominated by her tribe. 

She has no running water or electricity. She 
cooks over a charcoal fire. And she spends 
most of her day in the fields or selling her 
crops, which die carries on her back two 
miles to market, even when her daughter’s 
car is available. 

“That way of life will phase oat of our 
family with my mother's generation,” says 
the pantsuited reporter, whose sister is a law 
student and sister-in-law a teacher. 

Miss Muneme quickly admits her situation 
Is exceptional. The majority of Africa’s 
women still lead lives of ■ drudgery and 
subjugation in rural, primitive environ- 
ments. “But mare and more are getting 
educations, jobs, and speaking out, ” she said, 
“even tf it’s just to keep a husband from 
marrying a second wife." 

Marriage actually may be the area most 
radically affected thuw far. Traditionally it 
has been a contractual arrangement between 
families; after the childbearing period, men 
and women often led separata lives. Today, 
Indications are that there is less polygamy; 
partners are mare selective; &mi, in some 
cases women are delaying marriage or even 
choosing careers over marriage. 


Career has priority 
Miss Muneme says she has delayed mar- 
riage to develop her career. So has Fatima 
Blhi, a member ofSom&lia's UN delegation. 

"Equality is what we’re after," Miss Blhi 
says. "Women want equal pay* equal ben- 
efits, and the- chance far promotion in the 
same time as a man.” 

Three factors have caused the change for 
women in Africa: 

• Polygamy has forced many women to be 
more Independent. As Mrs. Felicia Ademola. 
owner of a thriving boutique in Ghana, 


explains, “We started off a polygamous 
society, and this emphasized the need for 

■ women to be flmririnlly Indep endent nf men. 

“Tf a man has lour wives and cnly £2Q £$50 J 
Jot income, obviously no one is gcdng to get 
more than £5 [$12]. But if you can make it £10 

. £$25], ft helps. I think the tradition of women 

■ .working to have their own income now has 

- become sort of habit with us. 

. “We find that -the men after the. baby 
come don’t care very much. It’s the woman 
who is saddled with file horse and the child, 
and she has to goout and feed it and see that 
it gets ah education. This, over the years, 
inculcated in the woman thin urge to go out 
and work , no matter what it is. " 

• Along with growing financial indepen- 
dence, women are. gaining political power. 
They played key reties during the fight, for 

- independence. From Algeria to Zaire, they 
served as paratroopers, spies, and arms 
smugglers alongside the men. Some gained 
International prominence, Algeria's Dja- 
mila Bouhlred, who was sentenced to death 
by the French during the Algerian nrmfHgt, 
but escaped execution. - 

franchise gained 

1 . After independence, women again played 
key roles, since they gained the franchise 
along with the mon. From file beginning, 
they have had a voice in farming the new 
ftiftigpnraig governments. 

. Because of female involvement — both 
political and military — most men in power 

: felt “women couldn’t just be thrown aside,” 
according to Mrs. Famah Josephine Joka- 
Bingura, an official in Sierra Leone’s win . 

' ifllry of External Affairs. “We were already 
established. They never had a chance to . 
subjugate us.” 

Just fills month Elizabeth Damifien af the 
Central African Republic became Africa’s 
first woman Prime Minister. 

• Manpower shortages and educational ' 
systems often favor women. In an increasing 


Famah J oka-Ban gura 


UN photo 

number of states, females outnumber males 
in school, mainly because men are forced to 
leave at a younger age to get jobs to supiport a 
family. 

A shortage of trained personnel has also 
opened the way for women, as in the eastern 
state of Somalia. As Miss Blhi notes: “When 
foreign civil servants were pulled out after 
independence, the government needed any- 
one who was qualified. There was such a - 
shortage of trained personnel that little 
attention was paid to [an applicant's] sex.” 

Many migrate to cities 

The growing rejection of traditional roles 
and values resulting from these factors can 
be seen mainly in the migration to the cities. 

In the past 15 years, thousands of young 
women throughout the continent have left 
their villages, many never to return. In the 
Ivory Coast, for example, seven times as 
many women as men are moving to the cities 
to take advantage of better opportunities. 

Some join the growing student population. 
But many also come to work — and not 
always in the usual female jobs. 

In many nations, the African woman holds 
a position of high status: as Governor in 
Zaire, tribal chief in Sierra Leone, Cabinet 
minister in Cameroon, or playwright in 
Ghana. She is a member of the foreign 



ministry in Egypt and.a television director in 
the Ivory Coast. And she is a member of 
Parliament in at least two dozen African 
nations. 

More often she holds lower-level, formerly 
male-dominated jobs: In Liberia, women 
drive cabs; in South Africa, one he eds a labor 
union; and in .Nigeria several are police 
officers. In the Ivory Coast women pump gas, 
and in Somalia they dig ditches and build 
houses. r . 

In every nation the African woman is most 
. active in a commercial capacity. Ever since 
. many of the warring dans in the sub-Saharan 
states used only women to do their bartering, 
“market mammies” have been a formidable 
force in economics. 

Consumerism Is start 

“Women really have built up most of the 
big [local] commercial concerns In this 
country, " says Regina Addae, head of an 
advertising agency in Ghana. “And now we 
are branching off into new fields.” 

Urban women have also become outspoken 
through a modern addition to the market role 
— consumer rights. 4 ‘Getting involved in 
. campaigns against high prices and poor 
products is the way most Nigerian women 
first gain the confidence it takes to speak out 
generally,” explained -M^s. Remi Johnson, 
who produces a children's TV program in 
# Lagos. 

Yetlt is also economics that prevents mare 
women from getting an education and good 
jobs. In several nations, the average per 
capita income is under $200, which often puts 
trainingand opportunities beyond reach. 

Liberia’s Angie Brooks, far example, had 
to work as scrubwoman, cook, and dish- 
washer to pay for the education that led her 
into law, government* send eventually, in 196$, 
to the presidency of the UN General Assem- 
bly. And South Africa’s Miriam Makeba was 
a servant in a white home before she made it 
as a singer. 

Not all by-products of the new female 
activism are positive. In Nigeria, officials 
estimate that 70 to 80 percent of all smuggling 
is done by women. Prostitution has become a 
chronic problem in some of the larger cities. 
And in many nations, the divorce rate is 
skyrocketing. As a Cameroon man at the 
United Nations explained, “Many men can- 
not yet accept a working wife. She presents a 
threat." 

Dowry phasing out 

Many .governments are trying to bypass 
some of these Timitntinng of poverty by 
providing education for all childr en of both 
sexes, as exemplified by new programs in 
Somalia and Nigeria. Scholarships for ad- 
vanced degrees are increasingly available an 
an equal basis for women and i men in a 
number of states. 

Even the traditional dowry is being phased 
out or modernized. In 1066, the Central 
African Republic promised to slap a jail term 


Angie Brooks 


UN photo 

and a fine of up to $200 on any family 
demanding a dowry. And Tanzania’s new 
marriage code permits a young man to pay 
the bride price after the wedding an the 
hurtallmentplan. ' 

“When it is given now, it’s thought of more 



Bangui, Centra] African Republic 


By Robin Wright 



as a wedding gift to a young couple who needs 
financial help,” Miss Muneme explained. 

Encouragement has also come from many 
nongovernment sources, such as the various 
international conferences held in Algeria, 
Senegal, Ethiopia, Tanzania, and Kenya to 
discuss and promote participation of women 
in public life. 

And there are a growing number of 
national women’s groups fighting for 
women’s rights, educational opportunities, 
and new consumer laws. One of the oldest is 
Kenya’s Maendeleo ya Wanawake, which 
recently called for a woman in Parliament 
from every Kenyan province. 


The press also has been supportive. 
“Kenya women . . . were in the forefront of 
the country's struggle for independence. 
They have also contributed a great deal to the 
task of turning the country into a thriving, 
functional democracy," Kenya's Daily Na- 
tion has editorialized. 

But the biggest boost may have come from 
Louise Crane, the Zaire-bom author of “Ms. 
Africa.” “The feminist movement has much 
to learn from the women of Africa," she 
writes. "They have been a vital part of 
independence movements in all the 38 [now 
43] nations that have become free of colonial 
rule since 1950.” 


Sifting 

some 

wartime 

legends 


The Bitter Years, by Richard Petrow. 
New York: WUHam Marrow & Co. 
$10.95. 


By Btnke WBUnson 


After the Germans overran Den- 
mart: and Norway in April, 1940, the 
legends began to spring up. Soon 
enough they became conventional 
wisdom , then the stuff of history. 

One of the most persistent of these 
le ge nd** was that German fifth colum- 
nists had penetrated the Scandina- 



vian countries well ahead of the 
actual assault. Another concerned 
Innocent-looking merchantmen 
loaded with troops, and how they 
slipped Into the major ports unde- 
tected until H-hour came. Another 
myth had just enough high officials 
turning traitor at the needed moment. 

As the occupaticsi — the “bitter 
years” of Richard Petrow's title — 


dragged on, a second crop of legends 
grew up, perpetuating the first crop: 
the near-helpless Danes led by their 
splendid King Christian outwitted 
their Nazi masters in hundreds of 
clever and devious ways; the hard- 
bitten Norwegians in good numbers 
turned into guerrilla fighters of great 

spirit and dash. 

Now, in this absorbing book, the 
pendulum swings the other way. As 
Petrow tells it, the Germans achieved 
their double victory by tactical sur- 
prise and force of arms, not by 
crnmfag and treachery. Norway’s re- 
sistance farces in the long yean of 
occupation were fragmentary at best, 
with only 162 cmnialties incurred by 
direct contact with the enemy. 

One favorite bit of folklore has 
always been King Christian's act 
when the Germans ordered aH Danish 
Jews to put on the Star of David. The 
King was the first to do so, the story 
went, and urged every Dane to do 
likewise. Petrow now convinces us 
that fids never. did happen, nor did 


Quisling have any advance warning of 
the German attack on Norway. 

These were assumptions that it 
suited the conquered countries and 
their embarrassed allies to believe. 
Somehow they made the taste of 
defeat less bitter. 

In order to bolster his main point — 
that both Norway and Denmark were 
something less than heroic under 
attack and in the twilight years of 
defeat — Petrow lets the pendulum of 
history swing too far . 

Be does indeed tell same af the 
valiant exploits that did happen, and 
tell them in well-researched and vivid 
detail. How the Danes evacuated 7,220 
of file 8,000 Danish Jews by night and 
sea is one such episode. The reception 
that the Norwegian fort at Oscarabcrg 
gave the German flotilla is another — 
resulting in the sink-trig of Binecher 
and the upsetting of toe invasion 
timetable long enough for King Haa- 
kon to make his escape. 

Petrow contrives to make these 
gallant deeds seem exceptional 


rather than exemplary. The destruc- 
tion of the heavy-water plant at Norsk 
is also a case in point. This was done 
— and heroically — by Norw eg ian 
saboteurs. But the fact that- they were 
British-based has, far Petrow, a 
slightly diminishing effect, even 
though it was a prime example of &e 
true Norwegian spirit 

There Is no mention at ah, sur- 
prisingly, of Captain Briseld, one of 
the authentic heroes of the Norwe gian 
Navy. When units of that same Ger- 
man invasion flotilla showed off Hor- 
ten, Brtseid and his minelayer Ol&v 
Trygvason came out of harbor with 
every gun firing, sinking a destroyer 
and damaging a cruiser ! 

IsakDinesen'swas a su btler «nd of 
courage, but it, too, rates no mention. 
Writing under the pseudonym of 
Pierre Andrezel, and the familiar 
guise of her earlier Gothic tales, she 
mocked the Germans so cleverly that 
- they never quite grasped the true 
intent of her tale. It was caned “The 
Angelic Avengers” and it gave suste- 


nance to her fellow Danes during 
those dark years. 

One could carp too much, for the 
book has style and substance. With 18 
years’ experience as a reporter and 
television news producer, Petrow, 
now c ha i r man of the department of 
journalism at New York University, 
knows how to keep his narrative 
moving, and he has filled a gap in 
World War n annals that badly 
needed filling. 

But legends die hard, and they 
usually spring from a germ of truth. 
Even though we now know that King 
Christian did not don the Star of 
David, this bit of folklore will keep 
bobbing up because he was a valiant 
shepherd of his flock. 

Burke Wilkinson’s recent “Cry 
Sabotage!” contains several 
chapters on Norwegian oper- 
ations while under occupation. 
His "By Sea and By Stealth” 
gives an account of the German 
naval assault up Oslofjord. 
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Change of pace 


Steelers look solid for many years 


Sanderson projects new image 


By the Associated Press 


By Phil Elderkin 
Hppacotching the Sports World 
lor Headlines — Derek Sand- 
erson, who used to be puck's bad 
boy when he was with the Boston 
Bruins, has lowered his flamboy- 
ant image as a member of the 1 
New York Rangers, for whom he 
ban played well. “It all started 
when I sold my $80,000 Rolls- 
Royce and went to training camp 
early with the. rookies,” Sand- 
erson explained. “That’s how 
serious I was. I haven't missed a 
plan e or a curfew or a practice all 
season. After the Bruins decided 
they didn’t want me. I lost my 
desire to play good hockey. But 
now I care and I expect to be 
around for a while.” 


big league seasons. The anchor 
that probably will sink Kiner with 
a lot of baseball writers was his 
heavler-than-a-battleship glove. 


Teams coming into the Super 
Bowl are not supposed to be 
relaxed enough to laugh and joke. 
Right? Wrong. “We certainly did 
not take the Minnesota Vikings 
lightly, but there was some kid- 
ding around in our locker room 
before the game,” said Steeler 
linebacker Andy Russell. “In 


lustra spot player. Their feeling Is 
that she is good for business — 
that any time she plays Chris 
Evert or Rosie Casals or Marga- 
ret. Court there wUL always be 
hundreds of extra spectators hi 
the crowd. But Billie Jean’s stock 
answer is that she is getting too 
old for this kind of tennis. What 
she really means Is that she • 
dislikes the traveling and now has . 
enough financial winners going 
for her outside the court so that 
she doesn’t have to rely merely on 
prize money to live well. 



Moses Malone's 18 point scoring 
average and 13 rebounds per 
game is probably more than the 
ABA Utah Stars had a right to 
expect in his rookie season, espe- 
cially from a 19-year -old fresh out 
of high school. But chances are 
Malone’s figures would be cut in 
half if Moses were playing in the 
much tougher National Basket- 
ball Association. 


Only two names appeared an 
my baseball Hall of Fame ballot 
— pitcher Robin Roberts and 
third baseman Eddie Mathews. 
Roberts (with 286 major league 
victories) has more wins than 24 
pitchers already in the Hall. 
Mathews (with 512 home runs) Is 
ninth on the all-time list, ahead of 
such people as Joe DiMaggio and 
Roger Maris. But I may have 
made a mistake on Ralph Kiner, 
who averaged 37 home runs and 
100 or more runs-batted-in for 10 



Derek Sanderson 


fact, I saw us under more pres- 
sure during some of our regular 
season games.” 

Most women tennis pros would 
like Billie Jean King back an the 
tour as a regular, rather than as 


Outfielder Tony Conigliaro, ; 
who has been out of baseball far 
three and a half years, will try to 
make a comeback In spring train-. / 
ing with the Boston Red Sox.' 
Conigliaro originally joined the 
Red Sox In 1964 at age 19 and 
amazed everybody by hitting 24 
home runs in his rookie year. By 
22, he had become the youngest 
player ever to reach 100 lifetime . 
home runs. That same year he 
was also beared, leaving him 
hospitalized and partially blind in 
one eye. 

“But I’m now back to 15/20 
vision in both eyes and what’s 
more I’m pulling the ball as well 
as I used to,” Tony explained. "I - 
went to Florida on my own back 
in December and I got some, 
college pitchers to throw to me . 
and I know I can come back. I’d 
be satisfied this year to be the 
Red Sox Designated hitter, but I 
know I can field, too.” GonigUara.- 
says what started him t hinking 
baseball again was the 1974 World 
Series. "I got so excited by what I - 
saw on television that I knew X 
had to come back.” 


New Orleans 
Joe Greene, I* C. Greenwood, 
Terry Bradshaw, Ron Shankltn, 
Frank Lewis, Jack Ham, Dwight 
White, Larry Brown, Ernie Holmes, 
Mike Wagner. 

T hat’ s a pretty good foundation on 
which to build a Super Bowl cham- 
pion — which is exactly what Pitts- 
burgh did. And all those players, 
along with plenty of others, came to 
the Steelers within two years of each 
other via the collegiate draft 
Now, of course, the Chances of 
picking up such a wealth of football 
talent have been diminished. After 
all, a team with a 1-13 record, which is 
what the Steelers were when the drip 
of incoming talent became a torrent, 
has a better chance of picking, up the 
top stars * haT| does a team which 
picks 26th on each round. 


draft to fill a position, you let the best 
players get away from you and they 
end up being all-pro on somebody 
else’steam.” 


Loojking for stars 

That’s what confronts the Steelers 
now. Later this month they’ll be 
looking for more stars to go with the 
Impressive collection that played ma- 
jor roles in Sunday’s 16-6 thumping of 
the Minnesota Vikings in Super Bowl 
DC. 

But just because the big names may 
be gone by the time the Steelers get to 
pick in the second round. It doesn’t 
mean they may not come up with 
another jewel or two. 

Consider that Greenwood was their 
10th and last pick in 1969, and that 
White was their fifth one and Ernie 
Holmes their eighth in 1971. 

“We don’t go into the draft looking 
to fill any particular position,” says 
Chuck Noll, who started filling them 
in that last-place 1969 season, his first 
year as Pittsburgh’s coach. “You get 
into trouble when you do that. 

"We’ll be looking for the -best 
available football players. When you 


Next season already here 
Null’s problem is twofold. Not only 
must he try to build for the future, he 
must also try to maintain the superi- 
ority of the present 
“When you think you’re es- 
tablished, you’re finished,” said Noll. 
“The most rewarding thing about 
football is striving to getthere- If you 
stop striving, if you think you’re 
established, you’re in trouble.” 

So for Noll, the 1974 season is 
finished hut the 1975 campaign is just 
getting started. 

“Next season is another challenge, 
even mare tiym this year,” he said. 
“If some of our people can play as 
well' as they did this year and if we 
Aar* improve in other areas, we should 
be in pretty good shape:” 

It’s hard to envision the defensive 
frtwft of Greene, Greenwood, White and 


Holmes playing any better. They a 
charge that wound up leading the 
league in quarterback sacks during 
the season, then limited the Oakland 
Raiders and the Vikings to an a*, 
toundingly low two-game total of ig 
rushing yards. 


Greene the best 

“In these playoffs,” Noll said, “Joe 
Greene was the best defensive tackle 
— no. the best defensive lineman I 

ever saw.” 

As an indication of the talent - the 
speed, strength and agility — peg. 
sessed by Greene, The Associated 
Press Defensive Player of the Year, 
Noll reflected on the American Co&! 
ference championship against the 
Raiders. 

“The officials called Joe offside 
and, at the time, it sure looked like 
it. ” Noll said. “But when you look at 
the game films, you can see that he's 
moving right with the ball. That 
pretty much says it alL” 



Tum the shoulders 


ByT. C.Longwood 
Are you having trouble getting 
enough direction and power Into your 
backhand stroke? If so, the chances 
are you’re not turning your shoulders 
properly. 

On the backhand,, the body can 
impede a good, full backswing and 
severely limit your shotmaking if you 
don’t turn out of the way. You can 
lengthen your backswing and In- 
crease the zip you put on the shot by 
rotating your shoulders more taking 
the racket back. You build up body 
torque that uncoils forcefully cn your 
through-stroke. You .will stroke with 


your shoulders and hips — not just 
your arm. 

A good approach is to turn your 
body until the forward shoulder aims 
toward your target. Practice taking 
the racket back and check where your 
front shoulder Is pointing. Then just 
uncoil your shoulders and let the 
racket release Into the ball. 

If you’ve been hampered by a weak 
backhand, try turning your shoulders 
more. Turn that forward shoulder 
until It’s aimed at your target, and 
you’ll be taking a backswing that win 
generate maximum power and accu- 
racy. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 




HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 



REAL 


' ^ T / rrr - 77 m 


ENTERING THE PRAC- 
TICE of Christian Sci- 
ence Nursing can lead 


on to a joyous and fulfill- 
ing way of life. 


********* 


An opportunity for dis- 
covering can be yours at 
no cost. You are paid 
for the experience - of 
discovery of whether or 
not this field of work is 
really to your liking and 
expectation. 


12 weeks of Christian 
Science basic student 
nursing aide training by 
long-experienced and in- 
spiring Graduate Nurse 
teachers. 


You will be challenged 
to reveal your best ef- 
forts as a Christian Sci- 
entist. 


****,,**** 


Telephone or write for 
further information and 
application to — Marzee 
L. Ritchie, Director of 
Nursing. 



'House 


OF POTOMAC VALLEY, WC. 



4400 IK Braddock Road 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 
Telephone (703) 549-6698 


Accredited as a Sanatorium 
for Christian Scientists 
by The Mother Church 


GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSE 

for visiting Nurse Service. Please send 
qualifications. Reply to Nursing Service 
lor Christian Scientists, Inc. Box 152, 
Cincinnati. OH 45201. or phone (513) 
561-7153. 


LOVING WOMAN WANTED FOR 
general heekping & care of boys 3 6 9. 
Perm, position offered in Boston sub- 
urb. Drivers license desired. Prfv. living 
accom. TV/phone. Good saL (617) 
237-0296 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 

Live in Lovely Lake County while 
serving at HHI Top Sanatorium. Also 


openings (or training as Nurses* Aides. 
Live on or oft premises. Write or call 


Live on or off premises. Write or call 
for detals. Superintendent, HILL TOP 
SANATORIUM. P.O. Box 87, Lake 
Bluff, IL 60044, or cal collect (312) 
295-1550. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE - GRADUATE 
Nurse, in beautiful San Diego, we have 
a lovely 22 bed sanatorium, all rooms 
with private bath, very fine staff and 
good working conditions. The qualities 
we are seeking are compassion, Joy, vi- 
tality. The graduate nurse win be called 
upon to supervise on a rotation basis. 
Please can collect (714) 582^3179 or 
write SUNLAND HOME. 4135 54th 
Place, San Diego. CA 92105. 


EXPERIENCED COOK 

for straight cooking In family of two. 
References required. San Marino, 
Cafif. (213) 793-7423. 


PERSON INTERESTED IN MODEL 
R.R., planes, boats & other hobbies — 
to work 1 full day a week plus part-time 
In Chicago N. suburb hobby shop. 
Write CSM, Box R-2, 332 N. Michigan, 
IL 80601. 


LIVE-IN NURSE FOR HOME IN 
SL Charles. IIHnois area. If you live In 
Illinois can (312) 584-2175 coBect for 
Information between 9-6 dally. 


HOUSEHOLD HELPER — EXPEfH- 
enced. Near N. Side Chicago. Exc. 
tnansp. Rais. req. Can (312) 649-9409 
or write CSM, Box B-3, 332 N. Mlch- 
Avo.. Chicago, IL 60601. 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

Established business is avaHable in 
your im mediate area for an indhriduai 
capable of running hb own business 
with a potential In excess of $40,000 
per year NET. Investment required. 
Cal cofleCL- Mr. Albert (214) 827-4782. 


IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT., PROFIT- 
aMe world-wide man order bus. from 
home, without capital or travel abroad. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CA. REGENCY 
3 bdrm.. den. & guest house, pod. 2 
trplca., hrdwd. tire. A/C. Used brick. 
Low dn. 7% mortgage. $175,000 or 
lease $1,600 mo. Owner. (213) 273- 
8190. 



VACATION 


ACCOMMODATIONS 



GRACIOUS 2 BDRM., 2 BATH 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


housfLCenbd air & ttt, good location. CHATHAM COTTAGES - FULL 
terms? $42,500. Write John W. Grace, housekeeping faculties - makt service 


We ship plan for no risk exam. Exp. 
unnec. Free report MeJSnaer, Dept H- 


unnec. Free report MeKnger, Dept 
133C, Woodland Hflb, CA 91364. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
$10,000 a yr. & more: Sura-Are system 
to gat articles published In natT nfiaga- 
ztnes. Send for information. Hartley. 
Dept 2, 5020 Winding Way, Sacra- 
mento, CA 9584 1. 


CHOICE R 3 H LOT. 55.080 sq. IL 
Downtown Pasadena. Cleared for 
bunding. $5.00 sq. ft TeL (213) 792- 
4200 or writs, mgr., 267 South Oak 
Knoll, Pasadena. CA 91101. 


2-OATH, ACRE KNOLL 
in Saratoga. Pines, oak, frame, lovely 
view. Lge. ten: room, 2 used brick the 
places, kitchen bbq., beamed eatings, 
random plank floor. Lge- screen porch. 
$87,500. Bell Healtors (40$) 867-3772 
CaBf.) 


4241 S.W.' 7 St, Ft Lauderdale. FL 
33317. 



— swimming — pool & beach nearby — 
5 .minutes from Doctor's Cave — 
weekly & monthly rentals. Box 312, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. W.l. TeL 952- 
4564. 


NOBLE R. STEVES. INC. 

I deem It a privilege to offer a Local 


and Long Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
Lines. 24 Sharp Street. Boston, MA 
02124 Telephone TA 5-2400. 


LA JOLLA, CAUF. LOVELY COM 
pieteiy furnished 1 bdrm., 2 bath. Ilvnn. 
dan. CONDOMINIUM apartment - In 


vilage dose to all. Security buBdlng. 
garage. $700- pet month. (714). 274- 


PAYING GUESTS 


GOING SOUTH? OR NORTH? NEW 
lovely Ramada Inn and Ramada Camp 
Inn w/Aunt Sarahs Pancake & Steak 
House on 1-95. 75 miles south of Wash- 
ington, D.C. For reservation phone toll- 
tree (800) 228-2828 or write Ramada 
torn Carmel Church. VA 22546. 


NURSING SERVICE 


VISAING NURSE SERVICE 


For Christian Scientists in Greater Chi- 
cago area. Serving Chicago and South 
and West suburbs, l 


jtiMira-agfr-rf 




EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age Is no factor and your earnings 


completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
$100.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Tanacre School of 
Christian Science Nursing is one of 
three accredited by the Dept, of Care 
of The Mother Church. For information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tanacre write or 
cafl TENACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 832. Princeton. NJ 08540. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 

for Christian Science graduate nurses. 
Advantages this area Include PhO- 


OAKLAND, CAUF. BOARD/ 
private room in quiet home for reliable 
woman. Grocery shopping/prepare 
one meal for elderly woman. Weekends 
free. Call (415) 4 4 4 0467. Leave name 
& number. 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CAUF. 
charming tree section. Perfect home 
for large family. In-laws, or maid. 4 
bedrooms, den, rumpus room, 2 VS 
baths, $ 79,500 . Ask for Sloppy. O'Hem 




BEAUTIFUL 3 ROOM APARTMENT 
vicinity 77 SL & 3rd' Ave., Bayridge, 
BUyn. Working gentleman. Private 
bath. Near aU convenience s . Cafl (212) 
BE 8-2003. $200 mo. (M.V.). 




(seasonal), travelogues, Umv. of Mis- 
souri, fine art galmy, tins restaurants, 
individual apartments, law-cost flving 
area, $4.00 par hour. Cafl collect. 
Great Oaks, Kansas City, Mo. (816) 
383-2900. 


COOK TO LIVE-IN 

for 3 adults, 45 miles NW of Boston. 
Other help employed. Ref. req. Writs 
P.O. Box 506, Fitchburg, M A 01420. 


WANTED A COMPANION 
For a retired Norwood school teacher 
(female). Uve hi. Phone 531-7873 R. 
Ohio). 


WOMAN COMPANION WANTED FULL 
time to share spacious BrookSne apt., 
help w/IL hsekplng & cooking. Rm. & 


DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION 
in Michigan? Am .seeking another key- 
line to represent as Distributor or on 
Representative basis. Have warehouse 
faculties. Currently am Distributor sell- 
ing non-productive Items to industry. 
Write The Christian Science Monitor, 
5-252 Gen. Mbs. Bldg., Bax 300 W.R. 
Detroit Ml 48202. 




ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 

Chicago based lamp mfgr. with nat'l. 
distribution seeks an- experienced, 
young & ambitious parson. You wtt be 
responsible for maintaining & Improv- 
ing our sales admin. & sales programs: 
servicing national accounts & maintain- 
ing our customer service needs. Ex- 
cellent salary, benefits. GROWTH OP- 
PORTUNITY for right person. Send re- 
sume to CSM. Box L-2. 332 N. M th- 
an Ave., Chlcaqo, IL 80601. 


board plus salary. Cafl daughter (617) 
877-1701. Write 7 Carting Rd., Fram- 



FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 
"ParaonaUzed Real Estate Sendee in 
the Pacific Palisades since 1948." 859 
Swarttimore, Pacific Palisades. TW. 
213) GL 4-5531. 


RUTH MILLER, REALTOR SOWING 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 


SIESTA KEY, SARASOTA, FLA. 
2 bdrm., 2 be, beach front condo, htd. 
pool, $285 wk. OR 1 bdrm., 1 be. $220. 
wk. (2 wk. min.). 6481 Kirby Woods 
Drive. Mta.. TN 38138. (901) 767-1992. 


SO. CAUF. COAST. DANA POINT 
New Condo., 2 bdrm, .2 ba., tennis 
erta.. poofs, gorgeous rec. facilities, 
ocean view, near marina. $300 mo. 
Box 827, Baboa 92861 (714) 646-4135. 



PAINTING AND DECORATING 


JOHN E. LEWIS - 876-7318 

Painting — Paperhanging — Fine work. 
Expert color coordination — Matching. 
Los Angeles. CalH. Lie 212820-C33. 


FRED J. YOUNG - 472-3743 

Palming and paperhanging. Residential 
and churches. Los Angeles and San 
Fernando VaMey. (213) 473-1730. 


ANTIQUES WANTED. FURNITURE 
50 yrs. or older, almost any condition 
China. Cut-Glass. Silver, etc. Daniel 
Postar Co, 6808 Melrose Ave, Los 
. CaHI. WE 9-0834. 


COLLECTOR SEEKS DEFUNCT RAIL- 
roed & .Mining Stock Certificates. One 
or heaps! Poor/Moody RR Manuals 
too. Try mel Quick replies. Greenawalt 
9239 De Adaiena, Rosemead. CA 
91770. ■ - 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY - LOW- 
rey and Yamaha Organs. Steinwm. 
Yamaha, and Lowrey Pianos. 1907 n. 
Main. Santa Ana, CaJK. 547-6056. Es- 
tablished 1914... 




the San Fernando VaJlay. (213) 986- 
7876. Suita 204, 13440 Ventura Bfvd, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 



SPEND THE SPRING IN LAGUNA 
Beach. Choice rentals available now 
until June 15th. $350 a month or more. 
Summer rates .upon request. Betty 
RentaL (714) 494-1177. TURNER AS- 
SOCIATES REAL ESTATE, 1105 No. 
Coast Hwy, Laguna Beach, -CA. 92651 


ARTISTS 


EXPERIENCED ARTIST, PAINTINGS 
Any size, floral, landscapes, still life. 
Commissions happily accepted lo con- 
form with interior decorating. Phone 
'"03) 899-1983. Box 600, Jacksonville, 
_R 97530. 


RET 


HILL VIEW HOME - DELUXE 
accom. for ladies, priv. or seml-priv 
rms, meals, laundry & tramp, fnc 
Conv to Third Church of Christ Scien- 
tist. San Jose, CaRt. Batty Thorwi. 
10850 Jilinda Ct, San Jose. CA 95127 
<406)251-0550 


-.BEAUTY SERVICES 


THE BEAUTIFUL MERLE NORMAN 
way of Bla Learn fti Send $1 for “3 
STEPS' TO BEAUTY" samples to 
MERLE NORMAN. 18B Maple St. 
Summit NJ 07901. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, WEST SUBURBS. 
Refined, mature lady, desires lo share 
home with same. Good -transportation, 
new churches. Reasonable. (216) 734- 
3877. 


RESIDENT SUPERINTENDENT 

Apt, & salary In one of Brookline's 
newest & most luxurious Condo, resi- 
dences. For lurther info, call (617) 739- 
1982. 




BRITISH ISLES -AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


HOMES WITHATTENTION 


. MIDWEST 


MCALLEN, TEXAS, CITRUS GROVES 


BOOKKEEPER, FULL CHARGE 
through statements and taxes. Ex- 
perience required. Full time. Send re- 
sume and salary requirements. Berke- 
ley HaS School, 300 North Swell Dr., 
Bevartv HHIs. CA 90211. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


COUNTY OF HAMPDEN. MASSACHUSETTS 
NOTICE OF SALE 

The COUNTY OF HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, will receive proposals until 11:00 AM. 


(E£.T.), Wednesday, January 15. 1075 ter the purchase of the foSowIng coupon bonds ki 
tha denorrtnaUon at 55,000 Mdh. dated February i, 1975 principal and senu-arniiial Interest 
payable at Uw STATE STREET BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, In Boston. Massachusetts. 
WMBJMQ HAMPDEN COUNTY COURT HOUSE BUILDtNG LOAN, ACT OF 1971 
n as ab ta THHI February 1 each tear 1976 to 1995 Indus!**. 

Tha bonds wffl be prepared under the suparvtokm of and authenticated by the STATE 
STREET BANK AND TRUST COMPANY and Uielr legality approved By Messrs. Ropes ft 


approved 


A PERFECT EXTRA 
INCOME BUSINESS 


MMmum investment *1827 and upwards. 
NO SEUJNG. Requtree a lew hours 
weekly making csfieetiore from NA- 


TIONAL CHAM accmmte. and other high 
traffic stores In your area that we estab- 
Ssh. No experience necessary — roan or 
women. Snestment tuBy returned by In- 
ventory. 400% Gron Profit. An afrcaMi. 


ventory. 400% Gron Profit. An an-carii. 
high-profit buattess that you own. Good 
opportunity lor expansion from profits. A 
genuine opportiatHy with an eetabfMwd 


that w* stand your 
InvavttaaUon. Per- 


benker's most rigid Investigation. Per- 
sonal Int er view required. Writs The Chrie- 
Bsn Science Monitor. Box P-12, 332 N. 
Michigan Ave, Chicago. L 6081 1. 


CALIFORNIA 


BUILD IN BEAUTIFUL LA COSTA. 
Lot 90x190. Golf course ft mt view. 
$24,000. WOODSY LOT In best Leu- 
cadia location, 65x300. $25,000. ONLY 
ONE BLOCK TO OCEAN. Bufld units. 
Exc. r-3 lot Terms. $34,500, PARK 


DEL MAR. Deflghtful condo. 2 bedmw. 
2 ba. Balcony. Oc. Vw.. $42,000, Cozy 
Solana Beach home. Ftrepl. 2 bod rms. 
ft den. Large fenced yard. $49,500. 
FANTASTIC. Large oceanfront home. 5 
bedrms., 4 ba. Sep. Guest apt. 100 fL 
on Muff. $250,000, we have a charm- 
ing 15 unit motel on 3 acres near tiro 
ocean in Florence, Oregon. $160,000. 
Reuter-Lynd Rtty.. 1354 No. Hwy., 101. 
Leucadia, CA 92024. Tel. (714) 753- 
0101 . 


Grey, whew opinion wU be tarnished the purchaser. The bonds win. m me opinion of coun- 
sel, be vsfld general obligations of the County of Hampden and the auma necessary to pay 
Interest and principal on them ere so apportioned to and assessed upon the lour dees and 


Interest and principal on them are so apportioned to and assessed upon the tour dees end 
nineteen towns m the County. The amount so apportioned to and assessed upon each city 


and town Is payable from ad valorem taxes vMch may be levied by such dty and town with- 
ote ten* as to rate or amoimt on all the taxable property within its territorial emu*. 

The purchaser wU also be tarnished a certificate that at the time of delivery ot the bonds, 
no Btnukxi to pmSng. or, to me k no wledge of the signers thereof, threatened which affects 
the vWttlfly ot the bonds or tea power of the County to assets and coBect taxes to pay them. 
SWd certificate may refer to certain Mgation which challenges the proposed equalized valu- 
ators <x al rTHsrtcipaJItJes In the stats and which could affect the relative shares of county 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ENTERING THE 
fast growing Kite ban Cabinet busmen. 
Stocking . Distributors wanted for a 
modular line of highly styled oak 
Kitchen Cabinets. Call or write Valley 
Kitchens, Inc.. 123 W. Main St. Leba- 


10 sc. citrus $20,000; 10 ac. citrus 
$15,000; 60 ac. citrus $80,000; 10.63 
ac. citrus 80% Ruby Reds *30,000; 15 
ac. dtas 80% Ruby Rads $39,500. 
KIRKPATRICK REAL ESTATE, 1017 
Wisteria, 78501.(512)682-1356. ' 


NEW ENGLAND 


HOME IN BARRINGTON, 

R-l. s most desirable area. 3 beta.. 3 
baths, nr. ocean /beaches. Ranch 
home with picture windows ft 4g- ter- 
races, 1 ami, Rm. for tennis ct ft 
swim pool. 2 car attached garage. Built 
1959. Must seU Will sacrifice. 
$115,000. (401) 331-0437 8 a.m.-4-^O 



GENUINE S. AFRICAN HANDMADE 
KARAKUL CARPETS, plain OT P* 
temed in natural colours any ate* 
Write LYONS. Box 48136, Roosavefl 
Park. JOHANNESBURG 2129 a Africa 




tax apportioned to the various dues and towns In the County. 

Each bond wfll state on its taco that k to EXEMPT FROM TAXATION flf MASSACHUSETTS 
and the opinion of counsel wB state that the bonds are exempt from taxation Imposed by 
mlateig Massachusetts tows, although tha bands end the mterest thereon may be Included 
In tha meastre of estate and Inheritance taxes ana of certain corporation excise and Iran- 
chtoo taxes and tha interest on said bonds to exempt, under existing statutes, regulations 
and dactokxiA from federal Income taxes. 

Bids, tndudbM bkto by dsfivsred telegram, should be nested merited "Proposal lor 
Bonds," end addre ss ed to Mr. OwiM M. Wefcft Jr, Treasurer. County of Hampden, e/o 
STATE STREET BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. Municipal Sendees Dopaitihoni Fourth Floor. 
OS FntnkHn Sow. Boston. Massachusetts. NO TELEPHONE BTOS WILL BE ACCEPTED. 

The bonds *« be deHwrad to the purchaser at the STATE STREET BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY on or about February 14, 1975 against payment in Boston tends or In Now York 


BUILD YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 
Long Island, N.Y. area. No capital. Part 
or ful lima. For Interview caH Mr. 
Monomakhoff (516) 781-0684, 785- 


Clhr agtonst payment In New York tends. 

. BW w onaa name one rate of Interest in a multiple of 1 '20 of one percent (or the entire 
58,000,000 ot bonds and no Bifl of leas than par and accrued Interest wfQ be considered. 

It to tha I mention of tha County to award the bonds to the highest bidder agreeing to ae- 
cept the lo wea rats of interest. Award of the bonds to subject to approval by the County 
Gommtasionar& 

It to anticipated that CUSS* Identification numbers ww oe printed on said bonds, but nei- 
ther the Eaton* to print such number on any band or any error wtth respect thereto shall con- 
stitute cause for a Mure or refusal by the purchaser thereof to accept delivery of end pay 
tor said bonds Afl expenses In relation to the printing of CUSIP numbers on said bonds shsi 
tie pto ti tpr by the issuer", provided, however, that me issuer assumes no roaponriMly tor 
any CUSJP Service Bureau or other charge that may ba Imposed for tha assignment of such 
ftuntom. 

The right to reserved to rqpet any or afl tads. 

January?. 1975 Daniel M. watah jr. County Treasurer 


Daniel m. wash Jr, County Treasurer 


NOW... NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
In a proven sales flew. Loam the re- 
warding business of helping people 
plan their ffnsndel futures — In our ex- 
clusive new training program. IDS now 
backs you from the start with training 
salary or top commissions. As a 
trained IDS Specialist, you wfll have 
014 80 year* of know-how and ex- 
perience behind you. With IDS you Hve 
where you wish end sat your own 
hours. Your income goes as high as 
your efforts and abilities aUow. and 
those who prove themselves advance 
rapidly lo management. Training starts 
soon throughout the .country. If you 
want to be one of the first in tills dy- 
namic new program, write MVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, Unit 60 - 
19A IDS Tower. Minneapolis, Ml 55402. 




HOUSES TO LET ‘ 


ASPEN COLO. STARWOOD - FOR 
rent Feb. 1 thru June 15. overlooking 
Eto ML Range, Roaring Fbric Valley, ail 
tour akl areas, beautifully fum. 3 
bedrm. home, lge. living rm. ft fire- 
place. attached garage, laundry rm.. 
lower level playroom, 2 .foil baths ft 
rm. 6 acres (21 9) 932-1428. 


NOVA SCOTIA OCEANFRONT 
Restored Settler's . Homestead. Ma- 
hons. Five bedrooms; modem kitchen, 
bath. OB heat Pine' antiques, com- 
fumished, equipped. Share 
pooL Fortnightiy, - monthly, 
June-OcL Range $500-S12001 Black 
‘ , Halifax. 


STILL (N PRINT 


IHARMONT « 


HAVEKHURST, A NURSING HOME 
for Christian Scientists. Various Acco- 
modationa Avatoble. 1831 San Marino 

St.. Oxnard. CA 93030 Tei»mhon« I** 1 ' Mainly Ante* 


S£3!;4 CA 9303 °- ^ 

Pwdtney. 65p. E. N., Plnra, W. Weflo*. 


UtiSURAN 


a r »; ; 1--T1 fl 


900 E. Katefla Ave. Orange. Cafifomta )!£, ,k,n J P IS 

(714) B33-3871. From Beach area 542- 

3043 kitchen. Gas CH, 4/5 bedims.. Ga- 

rage /Carports. Wooded garden. Va-, 
cant July. Offers around 35.000 




NOW SUBLEASE ft PURCHASE 
furniture. Practitioner's Chicago loop 
office-. If -agreeable 3 days remain oc- 
cupied. Write CSM, Box V-2, 332 N. 
Michigan, Chicago. IL 60601 


E. A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 

Moving -r Storage — Packing — Office 
Moving - Shipping. Agents -for: Whoa-, 
ton Van-Unes. 1nc„ 6 Howard Street. 

Mass. GA 7-0422. 'Local and 


EXCHANGE SPECIALIST 

RICHARD BOYER, Realtor. Multiple 
Listing Service. 12321' N.E. Gilson, 
255-177-4. BOYER ft COX, 


OFFICES TO SHARE 


DESIRABLE PRACTITIONER'S OF- 
Bce to share. 75 E. Wacfcer Drive, Chi- 
cago, ttt. Write CSM. Box D-2, 332 N. 



ATLAS VAN LINES 






i. v-i. 




MVESTMENT PROPERTY 


HAWAII - MAKAHA, OAHU 

Spectacular views, 'beach, surf, .golf, 

elegant furnishings. Studios ft 1 bed- 
room. $320. to $400. pa* month.' Owner 
377-1832. 


Phil's Transfer s Storage, Inc. Moving? 

Anywhere? Local or tong distance? R-{ SOLOIST WANTED TO SfHG AtTS*- 


nest service 27 years. New storage retie months at First Church of Christ 
warehouse. Los Angeles, Phone: (213) Scientist. <2 Cheam Rd.. Sutton, Sur- 
HO 2-6884, ray. Also Deputy ScrioiM. Write CN*!L— 


Crossword Quiz Answers 



1 AUTOMOBILES 

me 



FURN. ROOM IN PRIVATE HOME. 
Sep. entrance. SemLpvL bath. Limited 
ML privileges. Quiet scenic area Beth- 
esda, Md. 3 mites to- D.C. line. Nr. 
buses. (301) 229-7391 . - 


BEVERLY HILLS,- CAUF. CLEAN 
fum. room ft bath.. Stove ft refrig,, pri- 
vate garden ent 1' block from church*,- 
trant, shopping. $ioo mo. Util. paid. 
Call (21 3) 276-7354. - 





ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. All rooms A/C. $9 
Single ,. $12 Double.. R E. Hospitality. 
Red Guest Home, 428: Main St. Wal- 
tham, Maas. (617)893-9401. 



"Shortly after (ow ad) - 
appeared we were-successfu' 
in selling the house 
and finding another." 

Mrs. David M. Keeler 
Pittsburgh, PA 

get response, 
use monitor 
classifieds. . 


@® classifieds. 

The OnysriAN Soence Monitor 


(fr ii-J. 
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books 


Piecing together a new Kafka image 



in London 


Turner's ‘Petworth* (detail), on view at Royal Academy 


1 : r “ By Christopher Andreae 

London 

When you consider that the British 
Museum alone contains more than 
19,000 writs on paper by / J. M. W. 
'Turner, the enormous size of the 
exhibition currently celebrating the 
200 th axunlyersary of the painter's 
birth (at the Royal; Academy here 
until March 2nd) perhaps seems com- 
paratively' modest. 

But over 000 works are on show, 
making it no mean feat to absorb. 
Visitors to London show \no signs of 
being daunted by such a . mammoth 
exhibition: over the Christmas holi- 
days, when their entrance figures 
usually . go down, the Academy 
recordedan Increase. 

Turner’s achievement, of any art- 
ist's, is probably best displayed on a 
large scale: he was a prolific worker, 


incessant observer, competitive, am- 
bitious.' Although certain pre- 
occupations are present In all his 
worts, from the 1790s to 1S50, his 
progressive change from young 18th- 
century topographical draughtsman 
to old subjective visionary out of 
sympathy with his time, is a stirring 
development of style and character. 

Successive rushes . 

The exhibition presents this life as 
one of successive rusheB of production 
— frequent sketching tours, exhaus- 
tive notation of local material, 
worked up into finished watercolors, 
or used as the basis for illustrated 
book engravings, or as background 
for his large “exhibitable” canvases. 
Here his competitiveness, really his 
method of self •education, came to the 
fore in -the form of challenges and 
tributes to “masters" — Claude, the 
Dutch 17th-century seascapists, and 


less centrally to Watteau and Rem- 
brandt. Only the greatness of Italy 
seems to have temporarily stopped 
.him in his tracks. His very few large 
oDs after ' his first Italian trip are 
unusual because they are-dearly the . 
result of long, pdiwtaWng consid- 
eration and effort 

It is virtuosity, impulsive and com- 
manding ease, which characterizes 
most of 'Ms output. H3s ' contempo- 
raries came to regard this as a kind of 
squandering of Ms “genius." Today 
we are much more likely to admire 
those works showing least signs of 
labor — the all-absorbing vortices and 
caverns pf space and brUlfSince, the 
overwhelming snowstorms, sunsets, 
sea-wrecks, and even house interiors. 

‘Abstract’ nature 

We have tended to over-emphasize 
the apparently “abstract" nature of 
this aspect , of his work. But in Ms 
terms It wasn't abstract at aXL Above 
■ all he was a painter of elemental 
experience, of the sensations of a man 
In the eye of the farces and conditions 
’of nature: tempest, fire, sun, atmo- 
sphere. •• 

In Ms .earliest watercolors, soon 
enlarging the scope- of the staid 
formulae of the medium at that date, 
the awe ioC man- dwarfi ng spaces. 
Whether it's the “Interior, of. Ely 
Cathedral" or the spectacular chasm 
in the “Passage of the. Mount St. 
Gothard," la already strikingly evi- 
dent. His viewers were always, want- - 
Ing to “stand back" from his pictures, 
and he was always trying to stop them 
doing so. He wanted them to be in 
them, not merely to look at them. His 
“Snow Storm — Steam Boat off a 
Harbor’s Mouth" was the record of 
terrifying involvement: “I got the 
sailors to lash me to the mast to 
observe it. ... No one had any 
business to Uke the picture.” But his 
aim was misunderstood. The painting 
was dismissed as “soapsuds and 


whitewash,*^ * making him mutter in- 
dignantly, “I wonder what they think 
the sea's tike? I wish they’d been in 
It.” ‘ 

Critical reactions 

' The exhibition catalog includes a 
number of the critical reactions of the 
day. These were often greatly admir- 
ing, often stupidly scathing. Some, of 
the unfavorable comment however 
actually pointed to the qualities of Ms 
art later seen as Its positive value. 
The central sun-dazzle, the sea-fury 
— transmuted into color-dazzle and 
paint-fury — ‘ caused complaints like: 
“All is glare, turbulence, and uneasi- 
ness." 

Attached to some of his late Vene- 
tian pictures was the phrase “a 
decayed brilliancy." The critic who 
wrote this also pointed to a character- 
istic which was an essential part of 
Turner’s vision, and made his work 
one of the precedents of Impression- 
ism: “The reflections of color In the 
water are painted as strongly as the. 
substances themselves, a treatment 
wMch diminishes the value of ob- 
jects." 

Turner left work behind Mm tn all 
stages of completion and, in- 
completlon. His last alls shawthat our 
later preference for Ms ‘ ‘color-begin- 
nings’ ' — a kind of wash groundwork 
of pure colors an which a finished 
work could be built — might well be 
closer to his own preferences. These 
oils are like large watercolors, and 
finally concentrate almost entirely on 
light and color without the inter- 
vention or addition at historical, 
mythological, topical, nautical, or 
geographical details. The visual lan- 
guage of such sheer color, space, and 
tight is what links to some extent the 
complex and various directions of his 
lengthy development And it Is what 
more than anything, makes his art 
leap out of period. 


007, Richard Burton in action-packed flops 


By David Sterrttt 

There’s a new James Bond picture 
on hantL Called “The Man With the 
; Golden Gun," it’s the ninth in the 
Bond series — there could be as many 
as four more — and It’s not nearly as 
good aa some earlier entries (“Gold- 
finger," “Thunderball"). Nor is it as 
fetid as the last, "Live and Let Die." 
It's — well, mediocre. 

00 Under Bond-man Guy Hamilton's 
y \ direction, . Roger Moore Is back as 
^ Agent 007, but he Btlll hasn’t picked up 
0* the old Sean Connery panache. Christ- 


opher Lee plays the villain, a nasty 
sharpshooter with a scheme to usurp 
. the world's budding solar-energy sup- 
** ply. Mr. Lee is beginning to make 
; - waves In the movie world after years 
of playing monsters in countless hnr- 
■' ror films, where all he ever got to do 
was bare his fangs and hiss. He’s 
quite good in "Gun," better even than 
. .. in “The Three Musketeers" (the 

- recent remake, wherein he had a 
small role). 

As for the rest of “Gfcrfden Gun," it 
' begins with a sick visual joke aim 
goes through the usual catalogue of 
amdst-and- violence gimmicks, using ■ 
■ '■enough euphamisms to keep xnain- 
. stream moviegoers interested. The 

- - original Ian Fleming book (his last) is 
. a lot more restrained and credible, 
_eventhough It isn't regarded as one cf 

f .' Fleming's best If you must have 
1. some Bond In your life, I suggest you 
stay home and read It instead. 

"TheKiansman’ 

There's even leas going for “The 
Clansman," which stars Richard 

Japanese photography 
n St. Louis 

“New Japanese Photography," the 
/irst extensive survey of contempo- 
, -r-ary Japanese work to be seen outside 
Japan r will be oa view through Feb. 16 
■*-’ n the SL Louis Art Museum's special 
‘Xhlbltton galleries. The exhibition 
consists of 187 photograph*, produced 
, rom 1940 to 1978. 


Burton and Lee Marvin, with foot- 
ball’s O.J. Simpson making his 
(promising) film debut in a smaller 
role. 

The story — racial tension in the 
South — Is grotesquely lurid, and 
most of the acting is just as had. The 
screenplay wag coauthored by Sam- 
uel Fuller, one of the great "primi- 
tive" directors of the American cin- 
ema, and revolves around the kind of 
argument-by-absurdity that Fuller 
loves so well (“Shock Corridor," 
“Pickup on South Street," etc.). But 
Terence Young, the James Bond 
specialist who directed “The KLans- 
man,” utterly lacks Fuller’s humor 
and storytelling audacity. The result- 
ing movie falls on almost all counts. 

Other films . 

Other recent movie thrillers can be 
summed up even more quickly. “Cap- 


tain Kronos — Vampire Hunter" adds 
not one thing to the bid horror-picture 
tradition, and seems doomed to fail- 
ure even though double-hMed with a 
somewhat mare professional Peter 
Cushing Frankenstein rehash. “89 
and 44 100 Percent Dead’ 'Is smoother 
than much of director John Frank- 
enheimer's work, but makes tittle 
memorable of Its experienced case 
and action-story format. “The Inter- 
necine Project" offer* an entertain- 
ing James Cobum performance and a 
tricky plot, but blow* it all with a 
preposterous ending. “The Black 
Windmill" brings ffimmaVoy Don Sie- 
gel’s usual technical ability to a 
suspenseful kidnapping yarn. And 
“The Last Days of MSn on Earth* 1 Is a 
muddy science-fiction, waste from 
director Robert Fuest, who has yet to 
fulfill the horror-comic promise of 
“The Abominable Doctor Phfbes." 


I Am a Memory Come Alive: AutoMo- 
. graphical Writing* by Franz Kafka. 

Edited by Nahum N. Glatzer. New 

York: Schocken Books. $10. 

By Roderick NoardeU 

When' "Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?” opened in Prague, its Czech 
title was “Who’s Afraid of Franz 
Kafka?" — • recalling the native of 
Prague whose ominous fantasies 
made "Kafkaesque" part of the lan- 
guage. 

Who Indeed could be afraid of a man 
who confided to his diary: “Don't 
despair, not even over the fact that 
you don't despair. Just when it seems 
that all is over, new forces come to 
your assistance after all, and just that 
means that you are alive." 

Now it is possible to get easily 
acquainted with the tormented but 
valiant man behind the books. From 
various scattered sources. Including 
some Kafka letters translated espe- 
cially for this volume, Professor Glat- 
zer has pieced together a chronicle of 


thought/feeling, and event largely in 
Ka&a’s own words. 

In a certain sense the result fits 
Kafka's own specifications: “I be- 
lieve that we should read only those 
books that bite and sting us. . . . The 
kind of books that make us happy we 
could, if necessary, write ourselves. 
... A book must be the ax for the 
frozen sea within us." 

For Kafka’s painfully self-con- 
scious efforts to persevere In his 
caning, to transcend Ms genuine and 
imagined weaknesses, to face his 
honest feelings about Ms family — all 
these chip away at iced-over attitudes 
that most people never articulate. 

Kafka’s ■ courtships 

and broken engagements could be 
played for comedy if so much respect 
and affection were not involved. He 
writes to the father of one girl all the 
reasons why a wonderful person like 
her should not marry someone like 
him. She thoughtfully does not give 
the letter to her father. 

Kafka’s emotional estrangement 
from Ms own father brings the an- 


guished admission: "My writing was 
all about you; all I did there, after all, 
was to bemoan what I could not 
bemoan upon your breast.” His fa- 
ther’s regular, ego-crushing response 
to a new book by Ms gifted son 
became: “Put it on my bedside 
table!" 

Did Kafka correctly identify his 
problem: “It would seem that be- 
cause of my sense of dignify, because 
of my arrogance (however humble he 
may look, this devious West European 
Jew !), I can only love things that I am 
able to place so high above myself 
that they become unattainable"? 

At least no one could disagree with 
Ms further analysis: “What Is love? 
A f ter all, it is quite simple. Love is 
everything that enhances, widens, 
and enriches our life. In its heights 
and in its depths. Love >»»» as few 
problems as a motor car. The only 
problems are the driver, the passen- 
gers, and the road.” 

Roderick Nordell is the Moni- 
tor’s assistant chief editorial 
writer. 


Book briefings 


Humor 


The Glory of (he Hummingbird, by Peter De 

Vries. Boston: Little. Brown. $6.95. 

This is Mr. De Vries's 16th comic novel, 
end both his admirers and detractors can 
agree on one thing: this book is a lot like the 
others. The broad-brushed action allows for 
elaborate verbal doodling, which is the au- 
thor's essential charm to some readers and a 
less winning characteristic to others. 

Behind the outrageous puns (a new food 
line Is called Just Desserts) and sometimes 
slapstick comedy is a core of entertaining 
comment on current manners and morals. 

Watergate appears to have stirred Mr. De 
Vries's memory of earlier and hardly less 
sensational “dirty tricks" — the rigged tele- 
'! vision quiz shows of 15 years ago. These 
i scandalized a nationwide audience that was 
just coming to value what appeared to be ex- 
traordinary Intellectual skills. 

Mr. D6 Vries puckishiy puts the quiz show 
era forward In time, to permit his central 
[character, a corruptible specialist In Bible 
!-tore, to be given partially undeserved honor 

■ by President Nixon and Vice President Ag- 
new at a White House gathering. 

j A free-wheeling plot enables the author 
- also to parody the political climb of a con- 
servative businessman, the largesse of too* 

■ trustful private foundations, and a family's 
nervous benevolence toward an adopted 
juvenile delinquent In all such parables, Mr. 
De Vries appears to be struck by the pars- 

4uJtox that some of the poorest intentions can 
bring about acceptable results. Justice and 


social progress, In his jovial view, may well 
be as much a natural by-product of man- 
kind's often selfish pushing and hauling as ol 
conscious striving toward desirable ends. 

- Frederick H. Guidry 


Analysis 


The End of a Presidency, by the Staff of the 

New York Times. New York: Holt Rinehart 

& Winston. *10. 

This is a vivid account of Richard Nixon's 
downfall from the viewpoint of those who bit- 
terly opposed him. 

If you could remove the hostile adjectives 
and slanted phrases which, for me, mar 
much of this book. It would stand as a sub- 
stantially factual account It adds information 
and insight 

Those who hated Nixon will enjoy reading 
it 

Those who esteemed Nixon for his many 
worthwhile, even outstanding, achievements, 
but who in the end Judged that he had griev- 
iously abused the powers of the presidency, 
mil find adequate support for their final judg- 
ment 

Those who thought that Richard Nixon 
could do no wrong and believe his undoing 
came not from his own acts but from his 
enemies, will And “The End of a Presidency" 
painful reacting — but they may learn some- 
thing. 

Despite the biased and disdainful tone of 
some early parts of this account after read- 
ing it all I felt that James M. Naughton's 
chapter on "Persuading the President to Re- 
sign" was worth the price erf- admission, it 
carefully, calmly, faithfully assembles the evi- 


dence and circumstances which convinced 
most of the President's trusted and admiring 
Republican supporters in Congress that he 
was guilty and his resignation necessary. 

No single force brought him down. Every 
Instrument of government and governing 
contributed to that end — the Senate Water- 
gate inquiry; the Impeachment proceedings 
of the House Judiciary Committee; the Wa- 
tergate grand jury; and the unanimous ruling 
of the Supreme Court (which included four 
Nixon appointees) that he must comply with 
the prosecutor's subpoena of those 64 taped 
conversations the President had tried to 
withhold. 

The central argument against impeach- 
ment was lack of direct evidence of wrong- 
doing by Nixon himself. Then the Supreme 
Court made its ruling on the tapes. The June 
23 and other transcripts contained the evi- 
dence of obstruction of justice. At that point 
the only alternatives were Impeachment or 
resignation. 

One thing is clear — the Watergate's 
crimes didn't pay. 

They were either unnecessary or accom- 
plished exactly the opposite from what was 
intended. The administration had hoped to 
convict Daniel Ellsberg, but breaking into his 
psychiatrist's office caused the case to be 
thrown out of court The Committee to Re- 
Elect the President did not need to steal se- 
crets from the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to win the elections. The White House 
"plumbers" were supposed to stop govern- 
ment officials from leaking government se- 
crets — and never accomplished anything. 

The answers to' haunting questions — why 
Watergate? and to what end? — will have to 
wait-until those who know speak out. 

— Roscoe Drummond 
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panfng on tfw investment and eco- 
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..-.Most people are g uestin g wrong 
about inflation. Pie ratom Ford's firmly 
voiced assuraocea that Inflation wS some- 
bow tie brought under oontrol have soothed 

the public into a condition of draamy com- 
plscsncy- Iha bBaard of optimistic press 
-T*iiinT from the President' a economic 
advisors have served to tfiwt attention 
from the continuing Minim and its 
ravaging effects an the qusEty of your Ms. 

But the plain and simple fact of lha 
matter is this: Praridaot Ford h powarte 
to Jkaft, awn hi shut, adbefon without 
bringing an an even man a e vora twonrion 
ortM-bknmdopnarian. 

So what ean you expect In tfw days 
ahead? Look tar the dofler to continue tfw 
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famfl/x 

Professor Murray N. RothbanL ana of 
tfw world's laedfag fre e -mark e t ncanoro- 
bta. and a noted social phtiostphor. de- 
scribes tfw economic pmapeeto far the 
future in tfvt way. 

"What we toes nowad ay * is a re- 
ce ss ion of a new type: an inflationary 
racasaion or depression which com- 
bfaes tfw worst faatutesof the da ori c 

- boom and bust Wa face periodic 
ttoci iw* fa prodoction and to p o aa ss 

- in berAncitcy end unemptaynwm but 
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against tfw-fimmdal and social storms 
ahead. 
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Archaeologists still dream 
of finding Attila’s golden tomb 


By Eric Bourne 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Belgrade 

Does the resting place of Attila, the 
leader of the Huns, lie beneath the 
broad Backa Plain in northeastern 
Yugoslavia? 

Legend has it that Attila was buried 
in this area. In a gold chest which was 
then sealed inside an iron sarcoph- 
agus. This was then laid in a tomb 
and — legend again — the resting 
place flooded by diverting the waters 
of the Tisa River. 

Later, it is said, the river reverted 
to its old course. And over the 
centuries many archaeologists have 
labored In hopes of a discovery which 
— in the event that legend should 
prove true — would rank with the 
fabulous find of Tutankhamen's tomb 
on the Nile. 

Yugoslav and Hungarian archae- 
ologists now re -exploring the Backa 
Plain do not totally exclude the possi- 
bility of finding Attila’s tomb. What 
they are more confident about, how- 
ever, is that their excavations may 
lead to some less-dramatic find which 
nonetheless would add to our meager 
knowledge of the warlike nomad 
tribes which ravaged much of Europe 
15 centuries ago. 

Huns unknown to history 

Relatively little has ever come. to 
light about the Huns. This lack 
springs at least partially from the 
nature o? the Hun culture: not writ- 
ing, they left no written records; 
nomadic, they established no lasting 
settlements as did colonizing Ro- 
mans, Greeks, and others. 

Experts from the museums of three 
ancient towns — Senta and Subotlca 
in Yugoslavia and Szeged just across 
the border in Hungary — together 
with scientists from the Geomagnetic 
Institute here, are now probing an- 
cient burial grounds in the Tisa valley 
which frequently have yielded up 
fragments of evidence of the Huns’ 
way of life. 

The search, called “Attila 74,” is 
being conducted with modern elec- 
tronic devices, including a different- 
ial proton magnometer, with whose 
aid the team is examining one of the 


largest of the “pyramids" which dot 
the area. These burial mounds are 
believed to have harbored the re- 
mains of unknown tribal chiefs and 
their treasure. 

Like most of the tombs in Egypt’s 
Valley of the Kings, these Backa 
burial mounds were plundered long 
ago. But. recently, according to a 
Yugoslav News Agency report, the 
geo-magneti clans undertaking the 
present search received “strange” 
reactions from deep inside a high- 
standing mound just outside the vil- 
lage of Martonos, near Senta. The 
mound, which stands in the midst of 
cultivated fields, is a mile from the 
Tisa River. 

Reactions on their Instruments sug- 
gested the presence of some large 
object, possibly iron and apparently 
much worn by corrosion. The experts 
estimated the find to be about 10 by 10 
feet in its dimensions, and located 
about 25 feet inside the mound. 

The search probably will not lead to 
Attila’s golden chest. But the re- 
search members seem modestly sure 
they are on the track of “something 1 ’ 
which will add to the history of the 
Huns. 

Humanorigms questioned 

Attila 74 is the result of earlier 
discoveries plus a detailed survey 
carried out by Yugoslav and Hun- 
garian scientists of the many mounds, 
now definitely established as burial 


places, which are spread over the 
whole Backa Plain. 

Meanwhile, away to Yugoslavia’s 
west, some exciting and more specific 
finds have been reported which, some 
experts think, could upset the idea 
that humanity originated from Af- 
rica. 

■ Prof. Mirko Malez, of the Yugoslav 
Paleontology Institute, has for the 
past 15 years researched bis theory 
that the Dlnaric formations along the 
Adriatic and the Karst region of tile 
Istxian Peninsula to the north were 
the — or a — habitat of the first 
aboriginal men. 

Recently, prisoners working in a 
stone quarry near Pula, the regional 
capital, stumbled into two- cares 
where objects were found whose an- 
tiquity has since been established by 
the professor’s follow-up explor- 
ations. 

In the two caves, In a fjord of a river 
near Vrsar, he has since found fossils 
which seem to be of the species 
thought to link the monkey to primi- 
tive man. Stone tools and animal 
fossils were also found, -as well as 
remains of bears, elephants, and 
unidentified amphibians. 

Preliminary analysis of same af 
these discoveries in laboratories in 
Yugoslavia, Holland, and Britain, has 
suggested they are from 600,000 to 
almost two minimi years in age. 
Professor Malez Is joining British 
scientists at London’s Natural History 
Museum for further studies. 


OUT OF THE 

LABORATORY 

Appliances may be noise-pollution source 


Unless you live next to a construc- 
tion site or an airport, the major 
source of noise pollution in your home 
may be your very own electrical 
appliances. Dishwashers, garbage 
disposals, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, high-speed blenders, and 


shop tools are usually the worst 
offenders. - 

These noisy conveniences are, in 
effect, compounded by the results of 
cost-cutting building techniques such 
as poorly insulated walls and ceiling. 


Free booklet offers energy-saving tips 


Fuel conservation, in the home and 
on the road, is the subject of a new 10 - 
page booklet entitled, “Tips for 
Energy Savers.” This consumers’ 
guide is published by the Federal 


Energy Administration and may be 
obtained, free of charge, by writing 
to: Federal Energy Administration, 
Office of Communications and Public 
Affairs, Washington, DC 20161. 


Research notebook 


Navigating without intruments 


By Robert C. Cowen 

People admire the way animals 
navigate, often over thousands of 
miles. Yet this might not seem so 
marvelous if we remembered 
how well we can do this ourselves. 

As Keith Oatiey of Britain's 
University of Sussex has recently 
pointed out, our reliance on com- 
passes, charts, and electronics 
has blunted our sense of how to 
find our way. Yet, like homing 
pigeons, we have an innate ability 
to use environmental clues and a 
general sense of position to “feel” 
our way to a destination. 

Decades of research show that 
pigeons can orient themselves by 
sun and stars, and by earth’s 
magnetic field. Even if they can 
see only a patch of sky on a cloudy 
day, they can tell the sun’s posi- 
tion by the way that sky patch 
scatters sunlight. 

However, pigeons, or people, 
need more than a compasslike 
orientation to get a heading. They 
also need to know roughly where 
they are in relation to a destina- 
tion. Experiments suggest pi- 
geons have some such sense of 
position, even when hundreds of 
miles from home. 


William T. Keeton of Cornell 
University, a leading pigeon navi- 
gation researcher, explains that 
pigeons seem to sense how they 
are displaced from their home 
latitude and longitude, informa- 
tion they may get partly from 
observing positions of sun or stars 
and from having an internal sense 
of home time. Thus, for example, 
if the sun were not where it 
“should be” when a pigeon’s 
internal “clock” said it was noon, 
the bird would sense where It was 
relative to home for the sun to be 
that far out of position. 

Such a position sense is not the 
same thing as having memorized 
a detailed plan of the landscape. 
But, since it fulfills a maplike 
function, you can call it a “mental 
map,” Dr. Keeton says. Humans, 
Dr. Oatiey notes, can develop 
such an intuitive maplike sense to 
a sophisticated degree. 

He. explains in the journal New 
Scientist that, while most of us 
can keep a sense of orientation to 
our starting point when walking 
around a strange city or coun- 
tryside, we may not realize how 
much this can be developed to 
navigate without instruments. He 


cites Polynesian navigators, 
whose art has recently been 
recorded in detail, as an out- 
standing example. 

They can estimate how far they 
travel In a given direction. Like 
pigeons, they can orient by ob- 
serving stars, sun, or even a 
patch of sky. But at the base of 
their skill is a “mental map” 
sense of relative positions of the 
islands among which they travel. 
They maintain an intuitive 
awareness for their own relative 
position too. This Is far more than 
a vague feeling. Dr. Oatiey says it 
is a clear mental picture at the 
progress of the canoe relative to 
the islands and to the rising or 
setting points of stars or sun. 

Here is a sophisticated devel- 
opment of an ability we all pos- 
sess. . . Our marveling at 

le&ts of animal naviga- 
tion Dr. Oatiey observes, 

“derives partly from the fact that 
Western man has cut himself off 
from methods of finding his way 
without artifacts.” It makes you 
wonder what other innate talents 
Western technological culture has 

suppressed. 
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Getting more for your phone dollar 


Lawyer suggests 
ways to cut 
your phone bill 

ByLndaMouat 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Are you getting your money’s worth 
out of the telephone? 

Few people axe, in the view erf 
Arthur S. Curtis, a Washington law- 
yer who is president of the Telephone 
Users Association, Inc., anti-author of 
a practical paperback titled, "How to 
Save Money on Your Telephone 
Bills.” 

Interviewed - appropriately 
enough over the telephone — Mr. 
Curtis chatted about some of the more 
useful of the 40 money-saving tips in 
his book. He says the average tele- 
photner often overlooks them. 

First, he suggests, avoid unneces- 
sary calls. 

“Every time you reach for the 
phone, you’re buying something — 
even though you may think it's only 
conversation,” notes Mr. Curtis. 

One way to save on long distance 
calls is to jot down in advance the 

points and questions you want to bring 
up. After a hard look at what you. have 
written, you may decide a note by 
airmail would do just as welL If not, 
you are still likely to save money with 
a shorter call by having planned 
ahead. 

Black costs least 

Another saving may come by really 
thinking hard about the kind of equip- 
ment and local service you need, says 
Mr. Curtis. The basic black dial 
telephone costs the least and, if you 
can make do for a second telephone 
with a jack instead of another exten- 
sion model, you will exchange a 
monthly rental charge for a one-time 
installation charge. 

Also, when you move, Mr. Curtis 
suggests asking the phone company if 
you are entitled to a "snip- and- take” 
allowance on your next installation if 
you take your old phone with you. 

Locally, there are many varieties of 
service. Charges may be based on 
anything from the number of calls you 
make each month to the length of time 
you tnifc- What Mr. Curtis strongly 
suggests is calling your local tele- 
phone company and asking for a 
letter that will spell out the kind of 
service you have (the number of calls 
allowed and the like) and the kind of 
service you could be getting at the 
next rate above, also the rate below. 
Then, study the letter against what 
you actually pay, and you may find 
another kind of service gives you a 
better value for your money. 

Keep records of calls 

For many consumers. It is long 
distance calls that really swell the 



monthly bill. Mr. Curtis advisee keep- 
ing a detailed record, watching the 
time of day (the rate is Cheapest after 
12 p.m. and before 8 a.m.), and 
thoroughly checking out the possi- 
bilities for free calls. 

Many people, he says, are charged 
for calls they never made and don't 
Check their bills closely enough to 
catch the mistake. He credits the 
phone company for being “liberal and 
understanding" cn this Issue, particu- 
larly if the consumer records to 
back up his version of events. 

Unlike the telephone industry, how- 
ever, Mr. Curtis sounds a cautionary 
note on dialing - direct. Don’t do it, he 
says, unless you, are sure the one you 
want is waiting at the other end at the 
line. 

"My records show that on only 
about one of every two and a half tries 
will you get the party you want, and 
the minute someone answers you pay. 

. . . Many business calls are wasted 
this way.” 

Write first 

Since the person-toi»erson rate is 
generally two to three times that of 
the station-to-statlon rate, the differ- 
ence may come out about the same, 
he says. 

However, he argues that there are 
ways that he considers perfectly 
ethical and legal to establish that the 
one you want is there for a direct-dial 
call at the cheaper rate. One can 
always arrange it by letter, for in- 
stance. , 

Since there are no less than 15 
variations in long distance rates, Mr. 
Curtis suggests a careful study of the 
possibilities. own book of tips 
contains detailed rates between. 50 
major cities so that the reader can 
- know in advance just what be will 
pay. 

Any station-to-statlon calls in- 
volving operator assistance generally 
cost at least 80 cents more and often 
twice the price of the call Itself . - 

Tune your calls 

Generally — on weekdays, eve- 
nings, and weekends — there is a 
minimum . three-minute charge an 
station-to-statlon calls. MX. -Curtis 
suggests that an egg-timer or pre- 
arranged operator taterruptkxi may 
be a help. If your message is short, 
however, the very cheapest possi- 


bility is the after U p.m. one-minute 
minimum. Even coast to coast It runs 
a mere 85 cents. 

Interestingly, the charge on person- 
to-person calls, always a minimum of 
three minutes, does not vary with the 
hour or day. There Is variation, 
however, In the charge on any extra 
minutes after the three. 

Also, says the Washington lawyer, 
“thousands of long- di st an ce calls are 
free, but most people don't know 
about it." 

He suggests that if you are calling a 
business, government agency (such 
as the Internal Revenue Service), or 
even sometimes a university, you 
check first with (800) 555-1212 to see if 
the organization you want happens to 
have a free 800 area code number hi 
your area. The government, too, has 
its own long distance network for Its 
employees, known as th e Federal 
Telephone System (FTS), and Mr. 
Curtis suggests you ask the FTS local 
operator to contact the one you warn 
and have him call you back an that 
line. 

Call collect 

Any consumer opting cut on these 
possibilities is urged by Mr. Curtis to 
make one last attempt at a free caQ 
by placing a collect call to a large 
institution. Often, he says, they will 
refuse the call but offer to call you 
back on their Wide Area Telephone 
Service (WATS) line. If they have 
none, and you wish to reimburse them 
for accepting your call, he says, do. 

“The way I waste most money on 
telephone calls Mr. Curtis admits 
frankly, “is by making unnecessary 
r-mtfi and not writing down what I'm 

going to say in ad vance . 1 ’ 

Asked how he got Interested in this 
whole idea, he says it all began more 
than a decade ago when a friend of Ms 
who ran an employment agency rod 
had given the phone company an 
estimated $250,000 worth of business, 
encountered a few bad . business • 
months and had his telephone service 
cutoff. 

“He said, ‘Curtis, do something 
about this.’ I did and I began to 
discover a lot of improvements that 
could be made.” 

To send tor Mr. Curtis' book, which 
includes plenty of record-keeping note 
space, send $1.50 (covering the cost of 
postage) to Telephone Users Assoc., 
Inc., 8l6 National Press Building, 
Washington, DC 20004. Although It is 
not just hot off the press, he stands by 
the accuracy of the detailed rate 
schedules it carries and pledges: 
“When the phone company changes 
the rates, so will I.” 

Such a change could come fairly 
soon — by March 4 if the Federal 
Communications Commission ap- 
proves an American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company request that 
would Increase charges on about 70 
percent of all interstate calls and 
whittle the current three-minute day- 
time minimum to one minute. 


Calculating yield of an annuity plan 


By Robert Edwards 

As I understand it, an insurance 
company will write an annuity for 
my $20,000 that pays me $190 each 
month for 11 years. At that time 
they will return $22,000. They aay 
tike annuity can run for only 11 .. 
years. Is this a good return? 

J-8. 

Your numbers are confusing, as 
the only way it would appear that 
an insurance company could pay 
you an annuity of $190 per month 
for 11 years certain would be to 
return a part of the principal each 
month. To pay you $190 per month 
without using principal, your 
$20,000 would have .to yield 11.4 - 
percent annually, an unusually 
high rate for an annuity. 

' If the annuity pays at that rate, 
where the accumulation tore turn, 
$ 2,000 more than you paid in after 
11 years comes from is in doubt. A 
$20,000 Investment in bonds at 8% 
percent current would yield a 
monthly income of $141.67 without 
disturbing- the principal. Ask for 
clarification -before going ahead 

with this proposed plan. . 

Self-employed funds . 

I am self-employed and in- . 
vested my Keogh ftiaAltinagh a 
trustee bank in a real estate 
investment plan. This plan ap- 
pears shaky, and I’m wondering 

— is my I nv estm ent seemed , by 

the government? 

JLAL 

Self-employed retirement funds 
(Keogh) are not insured by the 
government unless the money is 
placed In a savings account in- 
sured by either FDIC or PSLIC, 
invested in U.S. Treasury- bffls, 
notes, or bonds indn/Hng retire- 
ment {dan bonds, or invested in 
agency bonds backed by the gov- 
ernment' 


' Income from stocks 
• miring recent years i invested 
about $50,080 in mutual funds 
(4/S) and common stocks’ (1/5). 
Now that I’m retired with only 
Social Security, the fends and 
stocks pay very little income. 
Should I wait until the market 
recovers or sell and rebuy as my 
brokers suggest? 

a. 

Even though the prices of many 
stocks and mutual funds are for 
below their highs of -a year or 
more ago, they may.be yielding 
acceptable returns baaed on 
present prices. Thus, there would 
be little point in selling and 
buying something else that 
yielded a si m i l a r return. Without 
knowing the exact-funds or 
stocks. Specific advice is neither 
possible nor appropriate for these 
columns...' 

V Unfortunately, other readers 
are in similar straits as a result of 
in app rop ri ate investments and/or 
poor prior timing. At this point 
you or an adviser should deter- 
mine;' the current value of your 
holdings and set a course of action 
to; increase your income. Some 
- stocks might be salable. Others 
could be held pending a recovery 
-that will surely come. Any pro- 
ceeds could be Invested in dis- 
counted bonds yielding 8-plus per- 
cent on current prices. 

Money market funds 

. . Wb&trdo you think of the money 
market funds’ safety and return? ■ 
' flbv.DJP. 
r Money-market funds are mu- 
tual funds that invest' in large 
certificates of deposit (CD’s), 
bankers acceptances; com- 
mercial paper, and short-term 
. U.S, -securities in s tead, of stocks. 
During credit-short periods such 
as- we ate currently experiencing, 
money-market funds have been 


yielding Investors from 9 to 10% 
percent net after expenses. 

Capital is not Insured, but the 
funds have concentrated their 
cash In high-grade CD’s and 
prime commercial paper. You 
should examine the portfolio of 
the two funds you are consid- 
ering: the holdings will be de- 
tailed In a prospectus or a recent 
earnings report. Since interest 
rates have been failing of late, be 
wary of. a fund’s attempt to 
maintain yields by investing in 
lower-grade money market In- 
struments. 

Discounted certificates 

How do Pan American collate- 
ral trust certificates due in 1986 
and selling at $650 rate as a 
discount bond? The yield is cur- 
rently about 17 percent. What is 
the risk if the bonds are secured? 

B.A. 

The Pan Am collateral trust 

certificates you mention carry 

coupons of UK, or 11 % depending 
on the Issue and were recently 
rated “B” which Is sixth from the 
top rating of AAA. Any bond 
carrying a “B” rating is for from 
investment quality. The collate- 
ral trust certificates are probably 
secured by Boeing 747’ a and other 
jet aircraft If Pan Am should go 
bankrupt, you could find yourself 
owning part of a 747, which could . 
be good security. The risk could 
be when you get your money out ' 
of the bonds rather than if you gat 
your money. The high yield repre-; 
senta a risk, and the “B” rating, 
could make them hard to sell If- 
you wished to unl o a d them In the 
future. 

- A-' Wednesday column . 

- Renders ore invited to -sand* 
questions to Moneywise, Box 353, 
Astor Station, Boston, MA 02123 . 
Only those of general interest wtff 
be answered here. 
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It was Martin Luther King’ a birthday 
and the manttdy naeettng of 
■ the NAACP-In bar little town 
bad just gotten under way — ' 

(we^d gathered at the old African 
MethodlstE^rfflcopalCanirch 
/ w Magnolia and Tenth, 
some earnest Wackfolks 

andafewvdiitefrienda). 

Ahlatorypr ofe gacirtrom/ 

a small college nearby 

got up to Hay Homethingabout - 

what Dr. King died for, adding how 

ironic that James Karl Ray was / 

bom and raised in this very town. 

And then we all stood up 
torememberDr. King 
with a few seconds of silence. • 

It had been six years since 
that terrible bullet had stung - 
the Memphis air but you could feel 
the reverence, it was stQl that strong. 
When we sat down again 
our chairman noticed CtamcUbir Bean 
and Mrs. Beanln the last pew. * 

It|s hard to say just why they . ‘ 
came. Maybe there'd been a wrangle 
among the councilors — 

('.‘Look, Bean, none of us wants 
to waste a free evening, but 
one of us ought to show up, 
so how about it?"). 

Mr. Bean was a tense pear-shaped 
little main who was apt to jingle " 
coins inhls pocket as he talked. 

Mrs. Bean was a stout lady 
with an upside down smile 
om'her melon -round face. She 
gave you the feeling that 
brotherhood was not really 
her strong suit. . 

1 We’re always happy to welcome 
our Qty Fathers the chairman began 
with his usual grace. “We'd be glad 
to hear a few words from you - ; 
on this solemn occasion.” 

Like a high school debater 
unexpectedly appointed to argu£ J 
for the opposing camp, 

Mr. Bean struggled lamely, / 
painting the air with vague 
heroic phrases that failed to camouflage 
what had to-be a mammoth insincerity , 


X mean fear oozed out between the cracks 

of each stated word. - 

.. “It’s awful of course to hear 
(jingle jingle) 

thatso many, uh, people ' V 

atm live below the poverty line . . ”T ’’ 

(But, man, didn't you see that row ‘ 
of wobbly houses ph your way here — 

' -homes with broken windows, broken people, 

- porches falling through? ) ' 

“. ... and it’s shocking to hear 

the poor are getting poorer, but 

we must remember that 

statistics are debatable, ahem; 

and the' progress of your race is dear ; . 

atm, we must continue the struggle ...” 

I remember thinking. Well, 
which side of the struggle isfte an? 

It wasn’t hard to guess, he spoke 
with all the passion of 
a long distance telephone operator 
putting through a routine call. 

Mrs. Bean kept staring at the floor. ‘ 

I must ccsifeasl felt this 

dreadful flame of anger rising ' 

and afew unlovely epithets 

rocketed to mind. But the nonviolence 

in me won out. It was just that 

Mir. Righteous Bean looked so in ambush 

standing In that humble group : 

a small town man with a small town mind. 

I want^ to comfort him, squeeze Ms arm, 
to saywith moss-soft words. 

There, there now Mr. Bean, we know 

how threatened you must feel, 

but there’s nothing to fear in these 

kind black voices; you just 

sit down now and let us see 

what we can do to salvage thismeeting. 

But suddenly, slowly, 
a gentle old black man rose up tall 
and his words a cleansing Are, 
bespoke a poem he’d made for Martin 
of simple justice, tenderness, tears, 
a song about hope that is bom in the heart - 
when a good man gives his life for Ms enemies 
and a good man gives Us life tor Ms filends. 
And we sat in silence and we wandered 
how things could get so tangled with 
' the answer so plain 
and love so near . 

Joanne Mazna Garinger 
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Courtesy of the Kennedy Galleries, Inc.. New York 

“Thou Shalt Not Stand Idly By": Brown, black and white gouache by Ben Shahn 


A folksinger for the eye 


Art la a means of distinguishing, 
and in a way isolating identity. So 
doing, it provides a voice to reach 
out of one apparent separa t en e ss 
and to be heard on another. 

Ben Shahn (1888-1963) was a dis- 
tinct instance of this reach, being an 
artist-spokesman for the heart and 
mind, a folk singer tor the eye. His 
line and his colors, like a guitar's. 


were at home with ideas and carried 
words easily. They were especially 
good at telling about innate and 
more or less noticeable heroism. 

Many of the American artist’s 
subjects reflect the deepest reso- 
nances of Ms Jewish background, 
with its oriental overtones, and its 
special lyricism. 

Louis Chapin 


The Monitor's dally religious article 


Is life worth living? 


Admittedly, there are times in 
human experience when it seems 
entirely reasonable to ponder the 
question, “Is life worth the living 
of it? In the face of this heart- 
ache (or failure, or pain, or what- 
ever), is there enough good to be. 
gained or happiness to be won to 
give feasibility to the daily 
grind?” The glib answer of the 
Optimist, “Good things are com- 
ing!” is seldom more acceptable 
than the pessimist’s agreement 
with distress. But there is an- 
other way to look at our present 
drcumstances. It is. a way that 
ignores none of 'the evil we face 
but searches out a deeper reality, 
and in the searching uncovers a 
new set -of circumstances whose 
spiritual substance in a very 
practical manner overturns and 
overcomes the wrongs we face. 

The new set of circumstances is 
spiritual, not material — not of 
“the flesh.” Christ Jesus, who 
could offer monumental truths in 
a few words, said, “It is the spirit 
that quickeneth; the flesh profit- 
eth nothmg.” 1 The cure for the 


evil of our experience is not basi- 
cally in a change of material con- 
ditions but in a quickening of 
spiritual awareness. Whether or 
not material conditions change as 
a rightful result is not the main 
point. The substance of the good 
we need is spiritual. 

Christian Science follows the 
pattern of Jesus’ teachings in its 
effort to turn us away from hope 
in the flesh to assurance of spiri- 
tual possibilities. Mary Baker 
Edcly, who discovered and 
founded Christian Science, 
writes, “Divine Love always has 
met and always will meet every 
human need:” 2 Basically, our 
needs are spiritual, not material. 
Divine Love, or Spirit, could pro- 
vide only out of its own nature. 

There has never been a need, 
and there cannot be a need now 
or in the future, for which the 
spiritual answer has not been pro- 
vided. This is one of the great dif- 
ferences between material condi- 
tions and spiritual reality: the 
former claim that our experience, 
if it is to suit our wants and ap- 


[This is a Spanish translation of today 1 ^religious article] 

Tmduecttn dd artfcuio rofignao on Ingtos «n uta pAgtaa 
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6 Vale la pena vivir? 


Se recon oce que a veces es ra- 
zonable refLexionar sobre la pre- 
gunta: “^Vale la pena vivir? Ante 
esta srtuacion aflictiva (o de fracaso, 
dolor, o lo que sea), ^existe el bien 
en cantidad sufidente para que 
pueda lograrse, o felicidad que 
pueda obtenerse a fin de hacer 
llevadera la diaria rutma?” La res- 
puesta superficial del optimista: 
“iEsta por llegar lo bueno!”, rara 
vez es mas aceptable que la resig- 
nacion a la aflicdon del pesimista. 
Mas existe otra manera de conside- 
rar nuestras drcunstancias actuales. 
Es una manera que no ignora nin- 
guno de los males que enfrentamos 
sino que examina »ma realidad m^s 
profunda y, en la btisqueda, des- 
cubre un nuevo conjunto de circuns- 
tancias cuya substancia espiritual 
trastoma y vence, de una forma 
muy practica, los errores que en- 

caramos 

El nuevo coni unto de circunstan- 
cias es espiritual, no material — no 
es de “la came”. Cristo Jesus, que 
ofredo verdades trascende ntales en 
pocas palabras, dijo: ‘"El espiritu es 
el que da vida; la came para nada 
aprovecha”. 1 La curacidn del mal 
en nuestra experiencia no radica 
basicamente en un cambio de con- 
diciones materiales sino en una vi- 
viflcaddn para estar espiritual- 
mente conscientes. Cambien o no 
las condi ci ones materiales como un 
resultado legitimo, no es la cuestion 
principaL La substancia del bien 
que necesi tamos es espiritual 
La Ciencia Cristiana* sigue la 
norma de las ensenanzas de Jesus 
en su esfuerzo por apartamos del 
anhelo de e^perar todo de la came, 
indicAndonos la certeza de las posi- 
bilidades espirituales. Mary Baker 
Eddy, quien descubrio y- fundo-la 
Ciencia Cristiana, escribe: “El Amor 
divino siempre ha respondido y 
siempre respond era a toda nece si- 
dad humana”. 2 Basicamente, nues- 
tras necesidades son espirituales, no 
materiales. El Amor divino, o 
Espiritu, puede dar solamente de su 
propia naturaleza. 

Jamas ha habido una necesadad, y 
no puede haber una necesidad ahora 
o en el future, para la cual la pro- 
vision espiritual no haya sido ya 
suministrada.. Una de las grandes 
diferencias entre las condi cion es 
materiales y la realidad espiritual, 
es &sta: aquellas pretenden que 
nuestra vida, si es que ha de satis- 


facer nuestros deseos y aparentes 
necesidades, time que ser manipu- 
lada — moldeada, por asi decirlo — 
a la forma deseada, mientras que la 
_ realidad espiritual ya es satisfac- 
toria, completa y suficiente para 
proveer todo el bien que existe. 

De modo que podemos buscar, en 
la realidad espiritual, la condi cion 
omnipresente, mas alii y por en- 
cima de ambos, el bien y el mal, 
aparentes de nuestras drcunstancias 
human as. 

7 como lograrlo? No hay formula 
disponible en la Cienda Cristiana, 
ni palabras o frases heebas que 
cambien el mal en bien. Mas hay 
un camino que conduce desde donde 
estamos hada donde necesitamos 
estar — una apadble persuasion 
hada una percepdon progresiva- 
mente m&s espiritual. 

• Comienza con la comprension — 
la cual.no es dificil lograr porque es 
inherehte a nuestro'ser — de que el 
hombre, como la Biblia tan clara- 
mente destaca, es el hijo de Dios. 
Dios es Espiritu. El hombre, en- 
tonces, como el hijo, o imagen de 
Dios, es espiritual; 61 no es material. 
La creenda de que el hombre es 
material, de la came, es una ilusiOn 
de la mente humana — y las ilu- 
siones, por muy bien apoyadas que 
puedan estar por la evidencia ma- 
terial — no a tan el pensamiento. 
El hombre es mis — mucho mas — 
de lo que las condidones materiales 
pretenden que sea. 

El camino prosigue con la simple 
aplicacion de esta comprension a las 
drcunstancias de la vida, la simple 
rectificadon de cualquier creenda 
que la contra diga. Entonces halla- 
mos que es injustificado im acuerdo 
pesimista con las aflicciones de las 
circunstandas materiales. Y encon- 
traremos que el optimismo super- 
ficial de que “esta por llegar lo 
bueno”, cederA a la realidad del 
bien espiritual a nuestro alcance — 
i siempre y por siempre a nuestro 
alcance! 

1 Juan 6:63; Ciencia y Salud- con 
Clave de las Escrituras , pig. 494. 
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Of poets 

The fruits come last yet toed some famished eye. 
The bearers feel repaid for every pang. 

We seek a solace that win never die 
And find itinthe words of them who sang 
Truths that declare ourselves most beautifully. 

T. Morris Longstreth 


Something essential 

W. H. Auden 


I think that a lot of people have 
forgotten two or three worlds I think 
essential tor life. A number have 
forgotten how to laugh — and bythat 
I don’t mean the Voltairian smile of 
reason, I mean belly laughter . . . 
the spirit of carnival — and how to 
pray- 

If I talk about prayer, I think the 
petitionary side of it Is purely a 
preliminary, superficial thing, be- 
cause it is quite Involuntary. Natur- 
ally, we are always asking: Can I 
marry the girl I love? Can I sell my 
house: or whatever. But a prayer 
really begins at the point at which 
one listens to a voice. l am not going 
to argue with people about this; I 


would call it the voice of the Holy 
Spirit, you could call it file inner 
light. The only things you cannot call 
It, you cannot call it reason, and you 
cannot call it the superego, because 
the supergo could never say any- 
thing new. 

In the world of prayer yte are all 
equal in the sense that each of us is a 
unique person, with a unique per- 
spective an the world, a member of a 
class of one. 


Excerpted from “Laughter and 
Prayer" which first appeared in The 
Columbia Forum ©' Copyright Winter 
1670 


parent needs, must be manip- 
ulated - hammered, so to speak, 
into desirable form, while the 
latter, spiritual reality, is already 
satisfying, complete, and suf- 
ficient to supply all the good 
there is. 

So we can seek the spiritual 
reality as the ever-present condi- 
tion beyond and above both the 
apparent good and the evil of our 
human circumstances. 

And how do we do it? There is 
no formula available in Christian 
Science, no patter of words or 
phrases offered that will change 
evil into good. But there is a way 
that leads from where we are to 
where we need to be — a gentle 
way of persuasion toward an in- 
creasingly more spiritual outlook. 

It begins with the under- 
standing — not at all difficult to 
arrive at, because it is native to 
our being — that man, as the 
Bible so clearly emphasizes, is 
the child of God. God is Spirit. 
Man, then, as the child, or image, 
of God, is spiritual, not- material. 
The belief that man is material, 
of the flesh, is an illusion of the 
human mind - and illusions, no 
matter how well supported they 
may be by material evidence, are 
not binding upon thought. Man is 
more - much more — than mate- 
rial conditions make him out to 
be! 

The way continues with the 
simple application of this under- 
standing to the circumstances of 
experience, the simple correction 
of whatever beliefs contradict it. 
Then we find that a pessimistic 
agreement with the distresses of 
material circumstances is unjus- 
tified. And we find that the shal- 
low optimism of “good things are 
coming” will yield to the realism 
of spiritual good at hand - al- 
ways and ever at hand! 

’John 6:63; Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, p.494. 

[Eh o wt i ara on the page may be found a tranelatfon of 
trie article tn Spanish. Usually once a week an article on 
Christian Science appears In a Spanish translation.] 

Daily Bible verse 

None of us liveth to himself. — 
Rom. 14:7 
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The Monitor's view 


Ending economic drift 


The most vital point about the 
economic blueprints given to the 
nation by President Ford and the 
congressional Democrats is that 
no time remains for dallying and 
debating over fine points or ideo- 
logical differences. 

The areas of agreement — and 
they are large — should be built 
cm. President Ford came a long 
way in reversing himself on the 
need to stimulate the economy 
with a tax cut that would put $12 
billion into individual taxpayers' 
hands and another $4 billion into 
corporate coffers. The resulting 
$16 billion tax cut is on the low side 
of what some mainstream econo- 
mists think needed. Stringing out 
the cuts between one in May and a 
second in September may post- 
pone their uplift effect unneces- 
sarily. Congress may want to push 
for an immediate cut in weekly 
payroll deductions as an alterna- 
tive to the White House's plan. But 
the important thing is that there 
be no standoff In quibbling over 
the method of the cut, when any of 
the several alternatives may be 
reasonable and defendable. 

Of course, one must be wary of 
promoting action merely for ac- 
tion’s sake. 

Yet the American people and 
their friends abroad want no re- 
peat of the indecision and stale- 
mate that marked the second half 
of last year. 

Now is the time to end that drift 
The sudden coming closer to- 
gether of White House and con- 
gressional positions on the econ- 
omy and energy make ending the 
drift possible. 

In terms of specifics, a lot re- 
mains vague in each of the com- 
peting programs. The precise im- 
pact on gasoline and heating oil 
prices of Mr. Ford’s proposed hike 
in imported and domestic petro- 
leum taxes is not known. How 
much this would actually depress 
fuel use is not nailed down. How 
inflationary the hikes would be 
when passed on to consumers, or 
their recessionary impact on in- 
dustries like autos and steel, is 
unclear. How the $30 billion to be 
raised in new fuel levies will be 
redistributed to the poor who 
would be hardest hit remains to be 
specified. 

In significant contrast with the 
White House, the Democrats in 
Congress want to give the govern- 
ment the power to delay price 
hikes up to 90 days. They want to 
authorize fuel allocations, gaso- 
line rationing, and bans on week- 
end gasoline sales should the hikes 


Peace hopes slowed in Rhodesia 


It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that Ian Smith, head of Rhodesia’s 
white minority government, is 
backing down on the promises 
made to African nationalist lead- 
ers at the end of 1974. 

Under strong pressure from 
South Africa’s Prime Minister 
John Vorster, the Smith regime 
agreed in December to a con- 
stitutional process for Rhodesia 
that would probably have led to 
the formation of a black majority 
government in five years time. As 
an immediate step it undertook to 
free all black African political 
detainees in return for a cease-fire 
in the guerrilla war on Rhodesia's 
borders. 

But since the turn of the year the 
tone of statements coming from 
Rhodesia has grown noticeably 
harder. Law and Order Minister 
Desmond W. Lardner-Burke has 
suspended the release of detainees 
on the ground that the Rhodesian 
nationalists were not observing 
the cease-fire. 

It is true that the cease-fire has 
been difficult to enforce. But Afri- 
can sources say the Smith govern- 
ment is chiefly responsible for 
violating the December agree- 
ment by failing to free all de- 
tainees immediately. 


Landmark savers 

It is less than two weeks since 
what seemed a vain cry went up in 
this space, among others, to save 
Washington’s Willard Hotel, a 
landmark facing the martydom of 
commerce. Now its rescuers have 
arrived. And something has to be 
right with the world when a fine 
chunk of Americana is bought to 
be used and preserved by such 
true native sons as the National 
American Indian Council. 
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in gasoline prices fail to stem use. 
The President wants a one-year 
jump in the Investment tax credit 
for business, as part of the redis- 
tribution of higher energy taxes. 

Some of the vagueness and 
omissions of the rival presidential 
and congressional programs may 
be due to a pact to keep con- 
frontation to a minimum, while 
maintaining enough of the tradi- 
tional competition between par- 
ties and branches of government 
expected of them. 

Also encouraging was House 
Speaker Albert’s statement that 
he had promised Mr. Ford to 
“cooperate wherever we could,” 
since “Republicans and Demo- 
crats are in this boat together.” 

Congress has given itself 90 days 
to whip Its program into shape. 
We would prefer an earlier deci- 
sion,. In view of the gravity of the 
situation, but of course the plan 
must be thoroughly thought 
through. Unemployment is still 
climbing. And, an the energy side, 
there are no new wrinkles or 
proposals that were not already 
clearly In sight a year or more 
ago. 

President Ford’s often-men- 
tioned skill at practical com- 
promise has been partially shown 
in the package he outlined to the 
country Monday night. We hope he 
will follow through to ensure that 
his first year in office will end this 
summer with an effective eco- 
nomic and energy program under 
full sail. 


Gaullist star 

French Premier Jacques Chi- 
rac's star is rising. He has bol- 
stered his position both in the 
government and in the country by 
taking over the leadership of the 
Gaullist party. 

A month ago he won election to 
the post of party secretary general 
in a move which took the Gaullist 
“barons” by surprise. Now the 
party’s national conference has 
overwhelmingly confirmed him. 

President Giscard d’Estaing is 
not a Gaullist but leader of the 
small Independent Republican 
Party. To govern he has to rely on 
the Gaullists, still the biggest 
party in the National Assembly. 

Under Mr. Chirac’s vigorous 
leadership the Gaullist party may 
be poised for apolitical comeback. 
And this may well place limita- 
tions on the President's freedom of 
action in initiating new policies. 


To cap It all the Rhodesian 
Broadcasting Company said flatly 
last weekend that Mr. Smith had 
ruled out majority rule by blacks. 

The African nationalists re- 
sponded bluntly to this with a 
hardline statement of their own. 
Among other things they said they 
would not attend the proposed 
constitutional conference unless 
their list of eight specific demands 
was agreed to first. They also 
stressed that they would Insist on 
British Foreign Secretary James 
Callaghan acting as chairman of 
any constitutional conference. 

Mr. Smith Is understood to be 
opposed to having Mr. Callaghan 
preside on the ground that the 
Foreign Secretary “tilts” toward 
the African nationalists. The Rho- 
desian Premier would prefer a 
neutral chairman. 1 

Two factors account for Mr. 
Smith’s present tough stance: 
pressure from his own “ultras” 
who persist in believing that Rho- 
desia’s white minority can con- 
tinue to rule, and this minority’s 
increasing isolation since the col- 
lapse of Portugal’s African Em- 
pire. 

Peace hopes in Rhodesia have 
thus dimmed for the time being. 
But the fundamental facts remain 
unchanged.. To put it in terms of 
simple arithmetic, it is impossible 
in today’s post-colonial world for a 
minority of one quarter of a mil- 
lion whites to continue to claim the 
right to rule indefinitely over 
more than five million blacks. 

Sooner or later Mr. Smith and 
his Rhodesian Front will have to 
bow before the logic of the situ- 
ation and agree to a power-sharing 
formula as a step toward black 
majority rule. 

In Mr. Vorster’ s words the al- 
ternative to a peaceful settlement 
is “too ghastly to contemplate.” 



Point of view 

Watergate’s last loose end 

By Roscoe Drummond 


The $300 billion question 


By Robert R. Bowie 


Over a year has passed, since OPEC 
began its four-fold increase in oil 
prices which now add some $80 billion 
a year to the ail bill of Importing 
nations. The intervening time has. not 
been used effectively to deal with the 
problems posed by that move. There 
have been more speeches, confer- 
ences, and proposals than concrete 
actions. 

For most of the year, for example, 
the U.S. has sidestepped the most 
serious part of the problem — the 
huge accumulation of funds paid but 
to the oil producers. To avoid eco- 
nomic disaster, ways must be found to 
reinvest these funds productively in 
the oil-consuming economies. v ' 

Until recently Treasury Secretary 
William Simon seemed to think this 
could be handled by the private 
institutions and the markets. > 

For Secretary Henry Kissinger it 
was a matter of strategy. His main 
target was a substantial price roll- 
back, which lie hoped to bring about 
by cutting demands, organizing con- 
sumers, and veiled threats. Appar- 
ently he believed that plans for recy- 
cling the surpluses might undercut his 
strategy. And for similar reasons he 
has resisted any organized con- 
sultation with the producers until the 
consumers had fully concerted their 
positions. In mid-November, how- 
ever, the U.S. did float a proposal for 
a $25 million fund as a “safety net" 
for advanced nations in deficit. 

While recognizing that the abrupt 
price rise has been seriously dis- 
ruptive to the global economy, many 
outside experts take issue with the 
premises of the U.S. strategy. 

They consider that the .transfer 
problem can be handled by special 
measures for recycling. In the cur- 
rent Foreign Affairs, for example, 
Hollis Chenery, chief economist of the 
World Bank, argues that the transfer 
problem is manageable by suitable 
means. A price rollback of 20 percent 
or so (which be favors) would still 
leave some $300 billion of surplus 
OPEC funds by 1980. 

For the advanced consumers, as he 
sees it, the greatest danger arises not 
from the cost of oil hut from the risk 
that the deficit problem will be mis- 
handled In such a way as to severely 
reduce rates of growth. Reborrowing 
surpluses from OPEC over the next 
decade could avoid this danger while 
imposing a burden for debt service of 
less than 2 percent of GNP and 7 to 9 
percent of experts. This, he believes, 
can be handled without impairing 
growth of the oU-consuming coun- 
tries. This would not of course solve 
the difficulties of the poorest nations, 
which would have to be handled by 
other means. 

The recycling can be managed only 
by cooperation with the oil producers, 
not by confrontation. That paint has 
been emphasized by many. It la the 
central thesis of another article to 
Foreign Affairs which otters some 
Imaginative proposals far such coop-, 
eratlve recycling. In the view of its 
five distinguished authors from ' Eu- 
rope, Japan, the United States, and 
Iran, the interests of both aides will be 
best served by collaboration to rein?- 
vest the OPEC surplus funds produc- 
tively in the consuming countries. 

Since the banking system cannot 
safely continue to handle these huge 
transfers, they suggest, there is need; 
for additional institutions acceptable 


to both the OPEC and oil-consuming 
countries. These might the form 
of a family of mutual funds for OPEC 
investments which would take ac- 
count of the legitimate Interests of 
both sides. One type might buy gov- 
ernment obligation; others could in- 
vest In specified classes of debts or 
equities of private firms or real estate 
according to prescribed guidelines. 

The key point is that transfers an 
the vast scale required must he based 
on procedures and principles which 
satisfy both sides. Such collaboration 
calls for mutual understanding and 
accommodation. It can hardly be 
appeased by threats and pressure. 

One may hope that such an ap- 
proach will evolve from the com- 
promise reached recently by Mr. 
Ford and M. Giscard d’Estaing. The 
agreed upon series of consultations 
among the consuming and OPEC 
countries could get the process 
started. After a year of delay there is 
no time to lose. 

Dr. Bowie is a member of the 
Harvard Center for International . 
Affairs and of the Harvard 
faculty. j 


Washington 

About all the most perplexing ques- 
tions arising from the Watergate 
crimes have been answered in the 
long trial of evidence which reached 
Its climax In the jury verdicts a taw 
days ago. 

All butane: Why? 

Why did Richard Nixon, who had 
used the presidency to accomplish so 
much that was bold and worthy, 
authorize or permit, condone and 
conceal offenses which on any ratio- 
nal basis could in no way serve his 
objectives and which in the end 
destroyed them? 

- The President naturally wonted to 
see Daniel Ellsberg punished for 
disclosing the government's private 
papers — and caused the case to be 
thrown out of court by trying to steal 
Ellsberg’ s psychiatrist's private pa- 
pers. 

The President naturally wanted to 
discover who In the administration 
■was leaking falgbly sensitive diplo- 
matic secrets to the press, but all the 
counterspying by the White House 
plumbers'* was tumbling and futile. 
-The President naturally wanted to 
win his re-election impressively, but 
the break-in at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee was on its face the 
acme of stupidity. All the burglars 
could learn was how well the Demo- 
crats were losing the election Im- 
pressively. 

The Nixon campaign was never 
short of money. But it stm.went after 
It with a sledgehammer, and big 
contributors rushed to break the law. 

At the time some sought to explain 
or minimize the Watergate offenses 
as “stupid and asinine,” a kind of 
mental aberration by men who 
deemed their ends to be above the 
law. 

But those who committed these 
offenses — the most powerful men in 
the administration — were not stupid 
dr asinine (they knew what they 
wanted) and the offenses ranged over 
such a long period that they could 
hardly be an aberration. 

I have long felt that the most 
grievous offense of Watergate is that 
it disdained the American democratic 
process. There was one set of rules for 
those in power and a different set for 
those out of office. 

Mirror of opinion 


In this state of mind political oppo- 
nents became real-life “enemies" 
who were listed and Impaled, a 
presidential campaign was not an 
honorable choice between differing 
views seeking voter approval; it was 
confrontation between “good” and 
"evil” — and the opposition was 
“evil.” Thus the “enemies” deserved 
anything you could do to them and 
that included using the institutions of 
government to harass and try to 
destroy. 

But Richard Nix cm did not always 
treat a political opponent as a per- 
sonal enemy. In one outstanding in- 
stance he put the welfare of the nation 
for ahead of his own interests at a 
time when many were pressing him to 
do otherwise. It was an act of magna- 
nimity and potential self-sacrifice 
when he chose not to contest the i960 
election which Sen. John F.. Kennedy 
had won by less than one-tenth of i 
percent of the votes. There was 
evidence that the count had been 
manipulated in Texas and Illinois. 

When the two met in Florida shortly 
after the election, Kennedy greeted 
Nixon with the remark: "Guess we 
don’t know yet who really is presi- 
dent-elect.” Nixon replied: “No, 

you’re president and that's final.” 
Nixon knew that a contested election 
might be a year or more in the courts 
and that in the process the govern- 
ment could have been dangerously 
imm obilized smd democracy imper- 
iled. 

Did something change Richard 
Nixon? He alone can answer that - if 
he himself knows. He survived many 
harsh crises but he suffered one 
crushing experience in which the 
“enemies” may have been bom - 
and never departed. After losing the 
presidency to Kennedy in I960, he lost 
the governorship of California in a 
1962 election which he hoped would 
provide him with a new and strong 
political base. 

He wanted to win; he expected to 
' win; he was sure he would win. When 
later In the evening the count showed 
he lost, he summoned a press confer- 
ence his aides sought to restrain Mm 
from holding, and revealed himself 
bitter and irrational A few months 
later he told me he would never again 
run for public office. 


Smaller portions 

Several of our readers have written Stowe, Vt., 1 
letters suggesting that restaurants discovered a 
should cut down on servings as a way steak in threi 
of saving food. “I refuse to eat In a there are o 
restaurant where I am served more recognize the 
than I can eat comfortably,” writes fed without o 
Mrs. Mari a n Majors. “If everyone Laughton pia 
would do this, not only would food not word hasn’t g 
be wasted, but (lie price pf restaurant Serving sm 
food could be reduced.” .. rants would 1 

Readers In other parts of the coun- the appalUni 
try, it seems, are coming up with country, but 
similar suggestions. “Thrifty- New better dietari 
Englanders have shown toe way,” a is another cs 
Washington Post reader reported. "In mean better. 


Stowe, Vt., last year my wife and I 
discovered a restaurant that offered 
steak in three sizes . . . Undoubtedly 
there are other restaurants which 
recognize that one can be adequately 
fed without over stuffing, like Charles 
Laughton playing Henry VTU. But Che 
word hasn’t gotten around. ' ' 

Serving smaller portions in restau- 
rants would lead not only to reducing 
the appalling waste of food In this 
country, but It might also lead to 
better dietary habits, generally. Here 
Is another case where smaller could 
mean better. — Minneapolis Tribune 


Readers write : 

On children, food aid, taxes, and oil 


To Thw C f W n Seine * MowHor. ■ 

I read with' much sadness and 
concern the article "It's back to work 
for new mothers/’ As mothers of 
newborn babies, the women cited 
may perceive their children's pre- 
school years as practically endless. 
However, as our younger child ap- 
proaches his fifth birthday I am 
acutely aware of how rapidly the 
first years of both our children have 


I write this letter as one woman who 
worked full-time teaching high school 
and college German and then chose to 
step outside employment when our 
children- were bom. My husband and I 
vie wed the decision to have children 
as a commitment to give of ourselves 
and our time to them. This does not 
mean every minute of every day! It 
does mean that all my energies are 
channeled their way. It does mean 
thatl am willing to see the eight years 
when they are home before both have 
full days at school as but. a Short 
period In the forty-two years of pos- 
sible employment between my gradu- 
ation and retirement 

For the many mothers who absolu- 
tely must work I wish that our system 
provided other alternatives. On the 
other band, so many women have said 
to me, ’T would go batty at home all 
day!” lean empathize withthem.lt is 
not always easy or fun. But these 
years at home can . provide a woman 
with , the o p p o rt u nity to develop her 
own interests as well as find joy with 
her children. How many young moth- 
ers have found new satisfaction In 
crafts, writing, weaving, music ap- 
preciation-, pbHti.cs ... the list is 
infinite! 

My husband has returned to gradu- 
ate study, providing me with a perfect 
excuse to return to full-time teaching. 
However, we both feel that my pres- 
ence at Home Is worth certain finan- 
cial sacrifices. And despite the frua- 
trations, I do not want to miss the fun 
and rewards of these days with our 


children. As a compromise 1 have 
substituted for other teachers several 
days each month. From this brief 
taste of a working mother’s schedule I 
can only Wonder at the ways other 
mothers find enough hours to the day 
to work, do at least a minimum of 
tasks at home, and still become really 
involved with their children. 

Dryden, N.Y. - > CSndy Ware 

U.S. aid to Russia 

To Th* CMbrifcu Sdaoca MonBrnr 

This is :in connection with T’aul 
Wohl’s column, ‘'Food: a tool In 
whose kit?” I am writing as one who 
was a grateful recipient. of the food 
distributed by the American Relief 
Association in Russia! during the 
famine and typhus ; epidemic 
following World War I. We did not 
know what the letters stood for but we 
did know that whenever we saw such 
.a sign we could obtain help, and that 
that help came from- the United 
States. Positively there was no dis- 
crimination in its distribution. Any 
survivor of that dreadful time heart- 
ily endorses the resolution of- the 
Council of -People's Commissars of 
July, 1923. The later statements are 
just not true. _ : - 

Newtown, Conn. Andrei Hodlakoff 

Taxes and old buildings 

To Tlw C ftrUSn Schnc* Monitor; • 

The current efforts to save old 
buildings, especially those of historic 
and architectural merit, fey to solve a 
problem while Ignoring its cause, te., 
the present tax incentives to tear 
down and build anew or . even not to 
rebuild at. alL ' “ 

’ Any attempt to counter this with 
property tax incentives to encourage 
. modernization and rehahUitatitm of 
old. buildings, Including abandoned 
houses under so-called 4Kban home- 
steading, simply increases the taxes 
for ^ others and in most cases is imfair 
to those who have alwayi#tmaintaihed . 
their property with proper care and 


good stewardship without the benefit 
of tax incentives but who also need 
them. 

Until taxes are removed from all] 
improvements on the land, taxes at ( 
the federal level that encourage de- 
molition reformed, and the property 1 
tax levied only on the value of the land 
that results from community ex- 
penditures and activities, few gains 
will endure from recycling old build-; 
togs and urban homesteading, for ttej 
assessor will have the final say id 
determining their longevity, whld 
was the main cause of their decay ant 
abandonment in the first place. 
Aubumdale, Mass. E. S. Capon *■ 

Mideast danger 

ToTl» ChriaSwi Sctanca llontor. 

It’s certainly true that the Arabs - 
and the other members erf the Organ*- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Coun- " . 
tries have . played havoc with tM l 
world economy by driving the price to , 
$11-00 a barrel. If some relief Isn’t ...'/ 
forthcoming there la bound to be an *. 
explosi on : Nations are not simply 
going to just sit there and watch their • 

economies go down the drain because * •*■ 
Allah put most of the oil under th# / " 
desert / - 

On the other hand, it. does seem vf 
me that one of the reasons the Arabs / 
are so angry with the United States is .. 
that we have supplied the Israelis 
with most of the potent weapons they / 
used to seize Arab lands — which to 6 ? /*: _ 
still hold. Now there la talk of C" 
Israeli blitz. If it comes it wm h '- 
certataly bring another eml» r fi®’ ^ 
alienation of our NATO allies who 
really depend on Arab oil to Iive ( * - 
maybe a confrontation with Russia- '<% 
Hackettstown, N. J. Frank Harvey / 

Letters expressing readers' . ' 

. views are welcome. Each- re- %. 
ceives editorial consideration v 
though only a selection can be *•/ 
published and none individually 
acknowledged. AU are subject to 
condensation. 
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